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IN THE SNOW. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. | 








Not as in this winter’s snow, 

Where, while lost therein, I see 

No one out of doors but me; 

No one in the buried street, 

Nor in the cold blast of the sleet; 

But five-and-twenty years ago, 

When beneath a hostile star, 

The whole land was wrapt in war 
(Naught to hope, but much to fear), 
When these long embankments here 
Were projected, not in white 

But in great earth-works of red clay, 
Low in the morning, high at night, 

I tramp through the meadows, sad and slow, 
Where the distant bugles seem to blow 


Back to that burning August day! 
New Yor«K City. 
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. THE CHICKADEE. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 











CARE keeps its hold with constant clasp, 
Whatever may betide us; 
Grief waits the shrinking heart to grasp, 
Pacing, half veiled, beside us. 
But oh, the sky is blue, 
And oh, the sun is bright! 
And the chickadee in the dark pine tree 
Carols his meek delight. 


The earth in silent snows is bound; 
Want grinds and pain oppresses; 
Life’s awful problems who shall sound? 
Its riddles sad who guesses? 
But oh, the sky is blue, 
And oh, the sun is bright! 
And the chickadee in the tall pine tree 
Sings in the cold’s despite. 


Give me of thy wise hope, dear bird, 
Who brav’st the bitter weather! 
Share the glad message thou hast heard, 
And let us sing together. 
Tho winter winds blow wild, 
No storm can thee affright. 
Thy trust teach me, oh chickadee, 
Sweet chanting from thy hight. 
ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. . 
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OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. ¥ 


ALL of the good Christian folk who read Tue INpE- 
PENDENT—whether they call themselves Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians, or by some other par- 
tisan name—are now no doubt busy making plans for the 
betterment of themselves and their neighbors during the 
year just begun. Indeed, they are perpetually devising 
new methods for drawing the minds of the people 
about them away from money-getting and money-spend- 
ing up to God. They deserve credit for their new meth- 
ods, some of which are helpful enough; but may I ask 
them why they do not try some of the old ones which 
have proved efficacious for many centuries? 

Why, for example, have they cut themselves off 
wholly from the mighty aid of symbolism in teaching 
their religion? Take any house of worship (outside of 
the Roman and Episcopalian sects) in our smaller towns 
and villages, and there is nothing in its appearance to 
suggest to the child or ignorant man the idea it embodies 
any more than if it were a theater or a town hall, Inside 
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‘there may be soft seats for the luxurious comfort of the 
‘church-goers, or stained glass to please their eyes; but 
there is neither painting, sculpture nor symbol to remind 
‘them of the life of that Jesus in whom they profess to 
believe. Music and the efforts of the preacher aré the 
only methods used to attract their attention, to warm 
their emotions, or to kindle their devotion. 

Why should not the eye be appealed te as well as the 
ear? 

Let us talk common sense about this thing and put 
aside for awhile the prejudices of our grandfathers. 

It is folly to say that symbols and painting or sculp- 
ture do not powerfully influence the majority of men. 
The very people, good, well-meaning men and women, 
who would shudder at the introduction of a picture or 
erucifix in their meeting-house, touch their betrothal 
rings with tenderness, and look with brimming eyes at 
the clothes which their dead baby wore. Does not the 
poor photograph on the wall soften their hearts toward 

-the prodigal son who is sowing his wild oats, they know 
not where? Did they not march to battle with stouter 
hearts for the sight of the old flag going before ? 

They all know the value of symbols. They use them 
in their college clubs, their political organizations, their 
friendships, their tenderest home ties, their treatment of 
their dead; everywhere—but in their religion. Why ? 

The American, passing through Continental Europe, 
finds in almost every town galleries of paintings of scenes 
in the history of the Savior. At the street corners there 
is the carven figure of the infant Jesus, his hands out- 
stretched to bless. The roofs of the houses, even some- 
times of the barns of pious peasants bear his name; in 
the fields or in solitary mountain passes stands the rude 
crucifix, to remind the lonely traveler of him. 

What is all this? 

**Romish ” superstition you have been taught. Clear 
your eyes, look for yourself, and see that it is a great 
object lesson, by which the facts on which the Christian 
faith is based reach the knowledge and hearts of the 
people through their eyes. 

You ‘fear that these people believe that the poor pic- 
ture or stone figure is the real God and make an idol 
of it”? ; 

Do you believe that it is your real son who hangs on 
the wall in the photograph, or your country itself that 
flutters in the flag? 

Do not fall into the vulgar error of supposing that the 
man whom you do not know is necessarily less intelli- 
gent and more of a savage than yourself. 

We Americans, for the most part, utterly reject this 
object teaching of our faith. We adhere to the purblind 
foolish policy of the Puritans who threw away, without 
discretion, every method, however good, of the Church 
which they left.. They dealt according to their light 
with the needs of their day. Let us deal with the needs 
of ours. : 

There are literally millions of men, women and chil- 
dren in the United States now, both ignorant and edu- 
cated, who never read the Bible, never go into a church, 
never hearasermon. Except an occasional cross on a 
spire there is no outward visible sign in this country of 
the religion which it professes to believe. Here is a 
method by which the main facts underlying that religion 
can be brought be*ore every man. Shall we reject the 
method because Cotton Mather did not like it? Is that 
reason enough? 

Another question I should like to ask is, why all 
churches are not open at all times? If it serve a good 
purpose to have a house devoted to the worship of Al- 
mighty God by a hundred people on Sundays or on 
Wednesday nights, why should it not be devoted to his 
worship by any one of the hundred on any day or hour? 

You willsay, let the man and woman who long to come 
closer to their Heavenly Father for comfort and help on 
a week day enter into their closets, and, when they have 
shut the door, pray to him. 

But suppose there is no closet? The manufacturer in 
his mills swarming with workmen, the lawyer in his 
office, the overworked mother in the wretched shanty, in 
which there is not a corner where she can be alone for a 
minute with her Maker, apart from the children to whom 
she is giving her life—it is not easy for them to find a secret 
place of rest and silence. 


Why should their church offer them a refuge only for 


six hours in the week, and then, surrounded by a crowd? 
It should be always open; the place where they could 





be sure of finding, what every human being should find 
each day, solitude and quiet for a brief space, to recollect 
himself, to see where he stands, to face his own soul and 
his God. 

T shall be told, perhaps, that nobody would seek this 
place. A woman would not, probably, be ashamed to be 
seen going apart to pray on a work-day morning; but 
what would induce Mr..Smith on his way to his shop or 
his bank, or the young Smiths going to school te have 
the world know that they had turned aside for a moment 
to be alone with God? The act would be peculiar, eccen- 
tric; it might be mistaken for the hypocrisy of the Phi- 
listine, etc., ete. 

The people whom we accuse of idolatry before their 
pictures and crucifixes are not troubled by these qualms 
or fears. Spenda morning in a cathedral in Rouen or 
Antwerp, and you will see not only young women and 
old crones on their way to market come in and drop on 
their knees in silent prayer, but merchants going to 
change, fashionably dressed young fellows and school- 
boys. They do not heed you or the crowd. They say 
their prayer and go out as simply and quietly as they 
would have bought food. One act is apparently as nec- 
essary to the day’s routine as the other. 

I remember one old woman who was kneeling one rainy 
afternoon last August before a crucifix on a bridge in 
Berne. She was in an agony of supplication, her hands 
were clenched, the tears streamed down her old cheeks, 
her eyes were fixed on the face of Christ. She was as 
utterly unconscious of the passing crowd as if they had 
been but the stones of the highway. 

What American could have done this without shame? 

I do not say that the prayers of many of these wor- 
shipers are not formal, or offered ignorantly. My point 
is that even ifthe man prays to the Virgin Mother, he is 
not ashamed to do it; he is not ashamed of his need or of 
his faith in a higher power who can help him. 

We are ashamed. The majority of American men do 
not go into a church on Sunday, much less openly on a 
week day, with their heart’s hurt to be healed. 

Why is this? Is it because we have skut up our 
churches, kept our religion out of sight, unfamiliar to our 
children and young people, made of Jesus a doctrine, an 
idea, rather than a loving Man ready to help them in 
their smallest needs? 

There are many things, it seems to me, which in our 
frantic haste to escape from the older sects we have 
thrown away, which some day we will go back and pick 
up again remorsefully. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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A CHAIR RIDE IN KOREA. 


BY BISHOP D. A. GOODSELL, D.D. 





Iv happened in this way. We had finished our work 
at Seoul, the squalid capital of Korea. The mission- 
aries had met; the ordination was over; Japan called 
loudly for service. So we turned sadly and lovingly 
away from the brave men and women of the missions— 
I say missions, for the good Presbyterians were good 
Methodist Episcopalians while we were there—and 
then made ready for Nagasaki. 

It was a June day; a perfect one. Our heavy bag- 
gage had been left at Chemulpo. A small trunk and 
lesser impediments had been packed over the mountain 
to Seoul. Much more must go back; for had we not 
found in a city where, some had told us nothing could 
be found, a lacquered trunk, bound intricately with 
brass, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, in beauty be- 
yond anything we had seen; wonderful brass: ware, a 
butterfly brooch of white jade, silver, malachite, mother- 
of-pearl, red jade and false pearls fit to deceive the 
wisest; dainty brushes, embroidered satin pillow ends, 
chains of charms of Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Ko- 
rean old coins, a venerable matchlock, native silk and 
grasscloth, old brass-bound cabinets and dressing cases 
where again mother-of-pearl painted the birds and fishes 
of Korea? i 

As all must reach the sea twenty-eight miles away on 
pony back, our packing was a fine art. Yet one thing 
went so well within another, and Mr. Ohlinger’s white 
robed and black hatted teacher had*such deft bands, 
that visibly we had but one trunk, three bags, and a box, 
no more than the stout little pony could well carry. 

A crowd, not curious, gathered near the house. The 
Korean has far less curiosity. than a Japanese; amazingly 
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less than the Chinaman. But two sedans were to be car- 


ried were not to be in them. In China the 
trained 5 would have borne us the whole journey 
ina yy, Six men to a chair. ‘The Korean cultivates his 


. He piles up a mighty loadon the 
in twelve hours, groaning and grunting, but ableat the 
. end to squat before his little table and absorb three great 
brass bowlfuls of rice. But the headman decided that 
ten men must go with my wife’s chair and twelve with 
mine. Nor would he start with fewer nor until earnest 
money had been given to - man. The inevitable 
always conquers me. 

Speaking of Korean porters, I was startled at the size 
and weight of the loads they carry. In the streets of 
Seoul—pronounced Sow] (ow, as in sow the female hog). 
I met a man with a load of baskets nine feet high and 
six in diameter. A strong wind would have capsized 
him and his top hamper. Lateron a porter reached our 
inn at Oracol, bearing an iron bedstead, a mattress, two 
pillows, two boxes of food, several stone jars—a load 
heavier than I am. 

But the chair on his broad shoulders held them all, and 
we found him showing no trace of weariness. Our part- 
ing was painful. The good missionaries walked with us 
in Eastern courtesy to the city gate, as did several of the 
Korean Christians. Love turned our faces back more than 
once to follow the little group until the great arch shut 
them away, ‘‘It must be for years, it may be forever.” 

We had planned to go by chair only to the village of 
Mapu on the’ Han River about three miles from Seoul. 
A launc% was advertised to leave Chemulpo at eleven. 
Our contracts for men and porters were made to this 
point. The Han River has many shoals and sandbanks, 
and its irregular course to the sea is fifty-five miles long. 
We had heard stories of leaky boilers and long detentions 
aground, but anything seemed better than the weary 
way we had come. Our route took us through finely 
cultivated and rich fields where vegetables grew most 
thriftily. The bare granite peak over which the city 
wall of Seoul climbs was constantly kept in sight by the 
half road, half path we traversed. 

As it was nearly ten in the morning when we started 
the capacity of the Koreans for rest was already visible. 
Curled up in the shade or smoking long pipes under 
thatched shelters, hardly a man was in the fields. But 
the women were there, some up to their knees in mud, 
puddling the paddy-fields. A procession of Korean gen- 
tlemen passed us each on his own errand. The Koreans 
are great walkers, fond of fine points of view; and their 
dress, that of the Chinese before the Mantchu conquest, 
brings each white figure out on the background of 
bronze, green or sky. The poor little Korean shops, open 
to the street as in all the East, displayed little to attract 
attention. Dried fish, grass ropes, straw sandals, beans 
and rice in all stages, hulled and unhulled, a few vege- 
tables, together with wire nails of foreign make, coarse 
and metallic looking stone pois, and the universal brass 
ware, were exposed everywhere. 

It is almost a continuous village, as 1 remember it, 
from Seoul to Mapu. The fine scenery is within the 
city walls and beyond. A noblé range of pink moun- 
tains bounds the eastern horizon, while the green hights 
of the western mountain near the west gate rise refresh- 
ingly out of the many tones of gray. Above the west 
arch rose the tower over the gate with its curved eaves 
and pyramidal roof, on the angles of which fantastic 
dogs and lions of terra cotta were silhouetted against the 
sky. This wall and these gates are laughed at by the 
Koreans themselves. I saw ascore of men scale it ata 
peint where the stones were a little out of line through 
the lifting power of the rank vines which at once beauti- 
fied and ruined it; but under that blue sky and dazzling 
sunlight they were as picturesque as one could wish. 

The Korean chair-bearers are Korean torments. The 
Chinese, when they wish to change the carrying poles 
from one shoulder to another stop, take the weight on a 
stick, change, and then move on quickly. The Koreans 
march by the side of the carrying bearers, lift the poles, 
not at all careful to lift each end or side at the same in- 
stant, and, while walking, the bearers change. The 
inmate of the chair is accordingly pitched forward and 
then backward, and tossed sidewise, and ‘put in peril 
of his neck every three minutes. One grows accustomed 
to this as one does to the awful jolting of the Peking 
carts. The cries of the leading bearers as they march 
along, I learned to translate by the obstacles over which 
we passed. So to-day, by means of that itinerant school- 
ing, I am versed in the Korean for ditch, stone, puddle, 
step, mud and brook. 

There were twenty-five men, one pony, one horse and 
two boys in our procession, a most unusual cavalcade. 
One of the boys led the pack pony, another, a little 
beggar with only a cloth about his loins, joined us for 
revenue only. The passion of the Koreans for rice-wine 
(saki) led to frequent stops. Iam loth to believe that the 
weight they carried had anything to do with this. There 
were a few gaps in the line of thatched and tiled houses 
in the four miles to Mapu, and our bearers refreshed 
themselves at each hamlet. They were a cheerful and 
merry crowd, chattering to each other, calling back and 
forth, greeting acquaintances, smoking their little Jong- 
stemmed pipes incessantly but still making nearly three 
mileg a, ow, expecially when 1 walked, Out of the 





grass by the wayside the Korean larks rose, singing, and, 
like their English cousins, sang themselves out of sight. 
Constantly heard, too, was the rhythmical clatter of the 
sticks with which the faithful Korean wives polish and 
whiten the grass-cloth garments of their lords. Winding 
these on cylinders, they pound away all the day and late 
in the night until their work is dazzlingly white and 
glistening. It was not unlike a Colorado stamp mill 
heard at a distance. And in passing I may say that the 
men’s summer apparel is eminently decent, and even 
stately. If it were not for the padded socks with which 
they cover, even in the hottest weather, their well-shaped 
feet, the costume would be perfect. The Chinaman’s 
footgear is neater, whiter and more delicate than either 
the Japanese or Korean. But the women are veritable 
dowdies. Sharp contrasts of color, waistbands up to 
their armpits, and clothes ill-fitted, add little to the 
awkward forms and expressionless faces of the Korean 
women. The better class of Korean men are fine look- 
ing, straight eyed, with a noticeably Hebrew cast of 
features in™many cases; and, in some, completely Euro- 
pean, as of Spanish or Italian blood. But the coolies are 
dirty, in summer wear no clothes to speak of, and have 
the contented and unaspiring look of oxen. 

Splendid bulls, sleek and mighty, walked majestically 
under great loads of firewood and stacks of hay; 
women in red dresses and green capotes, with heavy 
baskets, passed on their way to market, while little 
girls, each with a baby tied on her back, its head bob- 
bing violently as its small nurse ran from the ‘‘ foreign 
teachers,” stood watching us when a safe distance was 
attained. Wolfish dogs snarled and vanished as we 
lurched along. But the strangest sight was that of 
mothers standing with protruding breasts, otherwise 
decently covered; the dignity of motherhood marked by 
this privilege. It was the time, too, of the swinging 
season. From every high tree swings of straw rope hung 
or swung wonderfully, under the skill of grown men. 
Great was the alarm of one group when a bottle of 
Japanese soda-water sent its cork high in air. Every 
man of them came to the chair and asked for some of 
that gun water. 

At length the stench told us we were entering Mapu. 
One-story huts, sometimes tiled, more often thatched, 
shut in narrow alleys whose open gutters smoked with 
fifth. Through these our long chair-poles twisted and 
turned, small care taken to avoid hitting passers by, 
and the leaders shouting: ‘‘ Make roonr for the foreign 
Yambon.” In this sort I gained my Korean patent of 
nobility. 

We reached the swift river only to find the launch two 
hours gone. The captain had miscalculated the tides in 
the notice sent to Seoul, and so left half his passengers. 
Gere was a puzzle andatrouble. Pony, boy and men 
had been hired only to this point. Eighteen declined to 
go further; one had his hoeing to do, another was too” 
tired, and the rest too lazy. To-morrow the steamer 
would reach Chemulpo. To miss her was to miss im- 
portant work in Japan. We must go on, but how? 

Here our good guide and interpreter developed the 
genius of a Moltke and the manners of a Chesterfield. A 
white polled and bearded man, with a long staff, hobbled 
up to see these strange people. With much Korean bow- 
ing, our guide asked: 

** Are you the elder of this village?” 

“Tam.” 

“The fire boat is gone before its time. This foreign 
Yambon and his wife must catch the steamer for Dai 
Nippon (Japan). We throw ourselves on your distin- 
guished and honorable hospitality to help the traveler on 
his way.” 

The old man bowed, sent a boy here and a man there; 
called a pony from a neighboring field; made the bargain; 
bustled about with amazing activity; apologized for 
Korean slowness; and, in a half hour, a new pony was 
loaded, the new bearers at the poles, and we were lifted 
out of the dreadful stenches and carried to the open 
river, whose pure breezes seemed like paradise. I gave 
the old man a silver Mexican dollar. Turning it curiously 
in his hands, he asked: ‘ What is this?’ When told 
it was equal to, twenty-five hundred and fifty Korean 
cash, he humbled himself almost to the ground. That 
dollar would keep him in rice for many days. 

The Han River in flood is two miles wide. That sum- 
mer day it was shrunken to a thousand feet, but was 
deep, swift and strong. It took three Sampans to ferry 
our company across, nominally without charge, but 
actually to be paid for. The chairs with their bearers 
filled two shackly boats; the pony, his driver, and a beg- 
gar boy the third. Just before stepping into these worm- 
eaten and leaky craft two of our bearers fell to fighting, 
Korean fashion. They seized each other’s topknots and, 
calling each other the son of a pig and the grandson of 
a dog, pulled their best. Knowing that here, as in China, 
the peacemaker is safe, I had the courage to go between 
them and pushed them apart. The quarrel ended when 
the grip was loosed, and we heard no more of it. 

In Japan and in Korea I never saw a boat vowed ex- 
cept: by foreign crews. The Koreans and Japanese 


always scull, and with great power and skill. Thestrong 
current carried us but little down stream and a few mo- 
ments placed us on the shingle of the other side, Then 
began a long hot march of a mile and a half across the 





glaring sand and shining stones of the dry river bed, 1 





tried to walk, but + odes were burned by the kot sun 
and hotter sand. But the straw sandals of the coolies 
held out well. We climbed the green river bank— 
a little beyond lay a small pond through which the path 
lay. There the chairs were raised on the shoulders of 
the men, and with much tipping and slipping, the pond 
was crossed. From this point to Oracol the Ny is 
tame enough. Over dikes separating paddy-fields, and 
through sloughs where dikes ought to be, the laughing, 
shouting, smoking Koreans bore us, turning out now and 
then and standing knee-deep in mud while some mandarin 
in a little Korean chair with two bearers passed us, his 
guard armed with modern rifles and old matchlock jin- 
gals. At length the Japanese inn at Oracol was reached, 
and glad welcome given by the landlord, not too drunk 
to forget his fine manners, but drunk enough to be ugly 
to his clean and pretty wife. The porter with the iron 
bedstead was there; and when the paper floor of our little 
rooms was swept and the nimble fleas brushed out and 
the American kerosene lamp—universal among the Jap- 
anese—was lighted, we sat down to a supper of excellent 
chicken, eggs, rice, and execrable ham. But the 
Mission strawberries compensated for the venerable 
effluvium of the ancient ham. 

I recall no more artistic picture than sunset at that 
inn. The inn itself stood in the center of a walled in- 
closure, on one side the stables, on the other the kitchen; 
in front, on one side of the great gateway, the Korean 
kitchen and hostelry. The snowy rice soon smoked in 
fine brass bowls on the little low tables. Our bearers 
squatted on their hams, two at each table, and ate and 
smoked and drank tea and saki and gambled until mid- 
night. Then I found them stretched upon the ground 
snoring in Titanic fashion. As the fleas had all been 
swept out, this noise alone kept us wakeful. 

Daybreak found breakfast and the men ready, and 
once more we took the road; for now it was a road, 
fairly well made. Up and down, over low hills and by 
the edge of the rice fields, we made good way to the 
foot of the pass, which could only be avoided by a long 
detour. All the men but two were required to carry 
the one lady of our party up the pass. Turning and 
twisting along the edge of a noisy brook, we reached at 
last the top. Then opened before us the valley of the 
Han, beautiful and mountain-guarded, with higher and 
rosy peaks beyond. I saw grander but not more charm- 
ing landscapes in Japan, and only small spots approach- 
ing it in China, and that on the Yangtse near Wuhu; 
and I have lived to see this same view at Wuhu, and our 
Methodist Episcopal mission buildings on the promon- 
tory there, pictured in the London Graphic as a Chinese 
Roman Catholic monastery! The different tones of green 
in these Korean rice fields turned the great valley into a 
verdant chessboard. Here and there the dirty villages, 
made decent by distance, punctuated the plain. Far to 
the east a long line of smoke foretold the incoming 
steamer. Beneath this was the glint of the sea, Al! 
this was lost to the wife, whose chair, near the summit, 
was dropped by the careless coolies, when out of my 
sight, among the stonés and reaches of the brook. 

Down the mountain side the men almost trotted. It 
was easier than to hold back for a walk. Under such 
circumstances only will a Korean quicken his pace. 
Through more foul villages, past more white-coated 
travelers with dusty feet, over more rice fields, and then 
Chemulpo with its sharply contrasted streets, Korean, 
Chinese, Japanese and European. We were as glad tocry 
‘‘ Thalatta” as the old-time warriors of the Greek days. 
It lay before us, blue, island-dotted, sail-flecked and 
calm. Our men perspiring, steaming,torgot to wrench our 
necks by changing shoulders, and at last set us down at 
the hostelry of Eu Don, a Chinese Boniface of good Eng- 
lish, pleasant manners and preternaturally long queue. 
You will not find him by this name, for on his sign- 
board is written E. D. Steward. He has lengthened his 
name by the office he held on a foreign man-of-war. We 
were well reconciled to our chairs when he told tis that 
the launch had hung six hours on a sand-bar, in the sun 
and rain,and that her passengers were huddled for twelve 
hours on her deck. A moment later we heard the rat- 
tling of the anchor chain of the ‘““Higo Maru.” And so 
our chair ride ended. 

Fort WorrH, TEX. 
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THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES, 1892. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, 
PRESIDENT WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


THURSDAY, 28th January, 1892, scores of divinity 
schools, hundreds of colleges, thousands of churches are 
to hold meetings to consider the Christian interests of the 
American college. It is the day of Saint Christian Ed- 
ucation. For almost threescore years and ten it has been 
observed. Having its origin in 1823, under the direction 
of the American Education Society, it has gone on with 
enlarging influence. It is now recognized in the college 
and in the Church as probably the most important day, 
excepting commencement, in the educational calendar. 

The establishment and the observance of such a‘day is 
not unnatural. For education and Christianity are sis- 
ters. Historically, the Church founded the English Uni- 
versities and the first and the larger part of American 
colleges. Ecclesiastical reasons have been more potent 
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ary. If our oldest college has for its seal a shield with 
veritas written across it, it also writes Christo et Ecclesice 
around this shield. The colleges which have been insti- 
' tuted in each of the Western States as the tide of popula- 

tion has moved steadily across the great plateau between 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains have been in- 
stituted by the Churches. The State Universities and a 
few others are not so established; but nine of every ten 
are of ecclesiastical and religious origin. The day, there- 
fore, usually known as the Day of Prayer for Colleges, is 
for the college a renewal of the spirit and motive of its 
foundation, and for the Church and churchman an ex- 
pression of the union which the ecclesiastical interests 
have with those of the higher education. 

The review which the college and the Church will 
make on the Day of Prayer for Colleges in 1892, will have 
no sttiking features. It will still be seen that more than 
half the men and women, students in college, are mem- 
bers of Churches—a proportion larger than can be found 
in any other so large assemblage of young people. In 
some colleges the proportion is great, nine from every 
ten, or nineteen from every score; in other colleges the 
proportion is one in five. But the colleges which have 
had in the decades of 1870 and of 1880, the smaller pro- 
portion are now showing a larger. Such colleges as 
Harvard and VJornell have a larger enrollment of actively 
Christian men than twenty years ago. 

One cause of this increase is the formation and grow- 
ing power of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
the college. The religious societies of the students of a 
former time were not well organized or well equipped. 
They lacked force and fire. They lacked attractiveness. 
They were not properly housed. Their influence was 
weak. The work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the college is quite as strong in the college as is 
the work of the.same Association in the metropolis. The 
organization is well made. Enthusiasm prevails. At- 
tractiveness is sought for and secured. Special buildings 
in not a few colleges, as in Yale, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
are erected as a center for the religious and social life of 
students. More than three hundred of these associations 
are formed in the colleges. 

Another cause of the increasingly favorable condition 
of the colleges lies in the introduction of the study of the 
English Bible. The Bible is now studied in a fairly ade- 
quate way; it was formerly studied not at all, or in a way 
very inadequate. It is studied by those methods which its 
character determines; as history, as biography, as poet- 
ry, as a collection of essays. It is studied as having a 
human authorship, as being also a revelation from God 
and having divine authority. It is not studied by pietis- 
tic methods or in a pietistic spirit. Recitations in it are 
not set only for Monday morning, in order to prevent 
unsanctified study on Sunday; it is studied in a way 
which is none the less religious because scholarly. Such 
a study of such a book as the Bible cannot but tend to 
form the character of the student as Christian. 

But in one respect the review to which the approach- 
ing Day of Prayer for Colleges invites, will not be so 
pleasant. It will be no less evident this year than in 
preceding years that the college men who are choosing 
the ministry as a profession are lamentably few. Despite 
the increase in population, despite the increase in the 
number of churches, the number of college graduates 
who enter the theological schools shows a very slight 
(if any) increase. The proportion has fallen from fifty- 
three per cent. at Harvard and from seventy-five per 
cent, at Yale, in their first classes, to about one-tenth of 
these averages. All colleges show an alarming decline. 
The question is vital. The progress of Christianity de- 

pends on the progress of the Church; the progress of the 
Church depends largely on an efficient ministry; an effi- 
cient ministry depends in purt on the college. The col- 
lege fails to give men sufficiently numerous to make an 
efficient ministry for present conditions. The college is 
turning out men better trained for the ministry and for 
every calling than in the former times; but these men, 
when turned out, turn their backs on what ought to be 
the most attractive of callings. Therefore the churches, 
and the causes which they represent, languish. 

Yet in a larger relation it is evident that the Christian 
state of the colleges is admirable. A stronger Christian 
spirit pervades, as a constant and formative atmosphere. 
‘* Revivals” are less common in the college, as they are 
less common in the community; but the persistent, 
forceful, progressive Christian living is more common. 
The Christian man is respected for his faith, as his broth- 
er of an older generation was not. He loses no caste by 
being a Christian. Bad men are less influential, and, 
says a distinguished college president, are ‘‘ less numer- 
ous.” Boys come to college at a later age, and with 
habits of greater maturity and fixedness; boys, there- 
fore, whose habits are bad the college cannot do so much 
toward reforming as fifty years ago, and their influence 
is worse; but boys whose habits are right have a stronger 
influence in the college than did their fathers. Words 
which are still called skepticism, atheism, and also ag- 
nosticism are not uncommon; but they are much less com- 

mon than of old. Faith has a rational basis, and to this 
basis the college man delights to turn. 

The type of Christianity which now prevails in the 
American college is rational. The intellectual element 
is primary, Truth is its chief content. It believes be- 

cause it knows; it does not kaow because it believes, It 


recognizes that Christianity has in itself a philosophy, 
and that this philosophy is addressed to the reason. It 
seeks for proof by the laws of evidence. It is free from 
mysticism. It assents to what are known as the Chris- 
tian verities, because these verities seem true. It believes 
that the Bible is the book of God, because it is more 
rational so to believe than otherwise to believe. Itcannot 
assent to a Christianity which is anti-rational, and has 
no right to assent to a form of it, which is unrational; 
it does assent to a Christianity which is super-rational, 
because it is more rational to give such an assent than to 
refuse it, 

The type of Christianity pervading the college is also 
ethical. It emphasizes the cardinal virtues; it does not 
fail to emphasize virtues which are not cardinal. It re- 
spects the moral law; it keeps the Ten Commandments; 
it honors, also, the Beatitudes. It loves the simple right, 
and strives the simple right to realize. It recognizes the 
moral obligations which the organism of society imposes. 
It is philanthropy, striving for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

The type of Christianity of the college, therefore, is a 
large, simple, manly, natural type: It is not trivial; it 
has no concern with hair-splitting distinctions. It is not 
complex; it has no system of theological doctrines in 
which proposition to proposition, premise to conclusion, 
are linked in a unity as close as life and stronger than 
death. It is not weak or womanish; unwholesome fear 
is not a compelling motive. It is natural, being a natu- 
ralness which is due to a belief in the supernatural, so 
large is its conception, so lofty its vision. 

Such is the Christianity which rules in the American 
college of to-day, and which the approaching Day of 
Prayer may be thankful for and ask to be continued and 
enriched. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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“POOR LITTLE JANE.” 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





A LITERARY critic of the day, and an accepted writer 
for THE INDEPENDENT, ascribes the popularity of that 
graceful and loveable novelist, Jane Austen (a populari- 
ty renewed with every generation of readers since the 
period of her untimely death), to the influence of “ lit- 
erary cant—the most abject ever seen.” He speaks with 
lofty contempt of her who was a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, an earnest student and an unrivaled 
artist in her modest line, as ‘‘poor little Jane,” and of 
her realistic, but refined, pure and cheery productions, 
as ‘dreary, sere and tasteless novels.” Then comes this 
astounding assertion: 

“Nota living human being upon earth to-day cares a 
straw for Jane or for her stories. No amount of advertis- 
ing makes the least change in the condition of that dead 
woman or of those doubly dead (and properly dotibly dead) 
novels. They never were good novels, they are not now, 
and they never will be.” 

To this assertion I have a practical answer. I just 
stepped over to the Congressional Library, which I knew 
contained more than one edition of Jane Austen, and in- 
quired for my favorite novel, *‘ Persuasion.” It was out, 
as were all the other volumes—every one of the “‘dreary, 
sere and tasteless” things! I was, moreover, informed 
by Mr. Spofford, that Miss Austen’s novels had always 
been a good deal read, but had been especially in demand 
of late years. When I asked him to what he ascribed 
this renewed interest in a writer so old-fashioned, he re- 
plied that he believed many thoughtful readers were be- 
coming tired of extravagance, eccentricity and preten- 
sion in style andsensationalism in story, and were wea- 
rily turning to the purer English and simpler methods of 
the past. Isaid I thought there was also a reactive 
longing for the homely naturalness which is as far from 
bald realism as it is from misty idealism for faithful pic- 
tures of good middle-class respectable society, as it once 
really was, for the quietizing influence of its old-time 
family life, for the innocent exhilaration of its provincial 
gayeties, for the pleasant, if somewhat slow company of 
heroes and heroines of fiction who, if not ‘‘ content to 
dwell in decencies forever,” were disposed to respect at 
least, or select few of the commandments. 

After the Congressional, I applied to two other libraries. 
At one I was able to obtain a single volume only; at the 
other, I was told that most of Miss Austen’s novels were 
out—* gone to be rebound.” 

To quote again: 

“The truth is that the magnetism of genuine art is 
wholly lacking in all of Jane Austen’s books; there is in 
them no appeal to the universal heart.” 

T really think our critic might have said, “1 think 
that,” etc. He makes it a little hard for me to confess 
that the ‘‘ magnetism” of Jane Austen’s art—or nature— 
long years ago, took hold on my particular heart, and 
has never yet ‘“‘let up.” From my early girlhood I have 
been an insatiable, tho not an indiscriminate, devourer 
of novels, English and foreign, and have enjoyed all 
sorts of such mental good cheer, down to the spiced 
pot-au-feu of Balzac and the caviare of Tolstoi; but, 
oddly enough, I have not lost my girlish relish for Jane 
Austen’s simple home-fare. Looking backward, I hap- 
pily find myself supported by some very respectable 

literary authorities, Southey, in a letter to a friend, 








wrote: “‘ Miss Austen’s novels are more true to nature 
and have for my sympathies finer feeling than any 
others of this age.” Coleridge characterized them as 
‘ perfectly genuine and individual productions.” Mary 
Russell Mitford praised them warmly; Sir James Mack- 
intosh said: ‘‘ There is genius in sketching out that new 
kind of a novel.” Lord Holland, “Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Macaulay, the Earl of Carlisle, Archb'shop Whate- 
ley and Sydney Smith were among Miss Austen’s daft 
admirers. Several distinguished Americans are on 
record as estimating her very highly, among them being 
Chief Justice Marshall and Mr. Justice Story. Sir 
Walter Scott’s opinion, confided to his Diary, I am 
tempted to quote entire; it makes me feel so com- 
fortable. ° 

“ Read again, for the third time at least, Miss Austen’s 
fine novel of ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ That young lady had 
a talent for describing the involvements and feelings and 
characters of ordinary life, which to me is the most won- 
derful I ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I can do 
myself, like any now going, but the exquisite touch which 
renders ordinary commonplace things and characters 
interesting from the truth of the description and the sen- 
timent is deniedtome. What a pity such a gifted creature 
died so early!” x4 

How would poor Sir Walter have borne hearing a 
Yankee critic speak of this “‘ gifted creature’s” voice 
in English literature as a “little tweedle-dee-diddle ”’? 

A strange charge made by our critic is that “this 
cant of criticism ”—meaning such appreciation as is 
expressed in the tributes I have quoted—has ‘‘ weakened 
the fiber of literary art, by insidiously working itself 
into the souls of writers.” I am glad to know what's 
been the matter with some of the weaklings of litera- 
ture. But such are safe now, when “not a living being 
on earth cares a straw for Jane or her stories.” He 
adds: 

“In training themselves for their work how many bright 
young men and charming young women have dated them- 
selves back to Jane Austen and so become twaddle- 
mongers instead of growing to the stature of true artists!” 
Now, I for my part wish that some of our charming 
young men and bright young women story-writers 
would study Jane Austen more, and so get better ideas 
of womanly courage and honor and manly modesty and 
delicacy. Their style might thus become clearer and 
their morals cleaner. They might have fewer affecta- 
tions and ‘‘ twaddle ” less about psychic forces, passional : 
affinities, high art and hypnotism. 

The influence of Jane Austen’s novels was always 
wholesome. Her motto might have been, ‘‘For the 
positions of hero and heroine, no rové or ruffian, no ad- 
venturess or demi-mondaine need apply.” Our sympa- 
thies are only enlisted for young gentlemen and ladies, 
sans reproche. Her love scenes, especially those of 
declaration or reconciliation, are to me still simply de- 
licious, so far removed are the dignified yet tender ways 
and words of the old-fashioned suitor, from the arro- 
gant, heart-storming of certain famous heroes of modern 
English novels and the breathless “‘ Je t'aime” and 
** Je Vadore” ecstacies of the French. The Austen-ian 
lover neither bullies nor begs, nor does he even utter a 
sentiment calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of the 
proverbial ‘‘ young person” not yet extinct in old Eng- 
land, nor to turn the lightest head with wild, romantic 
ideas. In Miss Austen’s day, we must remember, fiction 
had but just emerged from the turgid sentimentalism of 
Richardson, the puerile supernaturalism of Radcliffe and 
the grossness and immorality of Sterne, Smollett and 
Fielding, and begun to found a school of sense, probabili- 
ty, decency, good manners and good morals. Of course 
Goldsmith and Scott were the great reformers, but they 
were nobly assisted by Mesdames Burney, Ferrier, Edge- 
worth, Mitford and Austen—five ‘‘ wise virgins.” By 
the way, our critic uses the title of ‘‘ spinster” to em- 
phasize his contempt of Miss Austen, who beautiful, 
witty and amiable, could not have remained unmarried 
for the lack of suitable wooers. Nor was she a very 
ancient maiden, one to be sternly relegated to a life of 
cards, cats, tea and gossip. She was only forty-two 
when she died. When our critic arrives at that mature 
age, he will scarcely think himself old. I know that, 
when a few years ago I stood beside her tomb, in Win- 
chester Cathedral, and thought of all she had been to me, 
and to my beloved mother, of how much weariness and 
dull care she had wiled away in humble homes, English 
and American, I blessed the ‘‘ single-blessedness” which 
had enabled her to so bless us. 

There is one characteristic of Jane Austen’s-novels for 
which we Americans should honor her. They are demo- 
cratic in spirit. Other novelists, of her day, dealt 
chiefly with lords and ladies—clanking their swords and 
swishing their trains through castle halls; but ‘‘ poor 
spinster” Jane's heroes and heroines were seldom taken 
from any class higher than the country gentry. Their 
nobility lay in their qualities,rather than in their quarter- 
ings. ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice” is a splendid protest against 
snobbishness and turf-hunting. It is true some of her 
provincial commoners are exceedingly commonplace, 
dull and ridiculous; but even such are distinctly drawn 
and carefully sustained, and ‘‘so English, you know.” 
Miss Austen’s humor is of the quaint, quiet kind, 
of which we see so little at this time, when 
extravagance and broad farce run riot in light literature 
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She was only too sparing of1t and of her rarewit. She 
excelled in repartee, and her word-fencing is exceeding- 
ly clever. Many modern readers, especially the young, 
tho feeling the charm of her esprit and the art of her 
story-telling, find most of her comic characters too 
stupid, fatuous, or prosy to be patiently endured; yet 
we know that clever, cultivated people used to be vastly 
amused by the silliest and most foppish of her ballroom 
belles, and ‘‘ Pump-room” beaux—and even by the most 
garrulous gossip, the most boresome pedant, the most 
frumpish old lady and *‘ futile old gentleman” of her 
creation, Time and distance have made these person- 
ages aliens for us, but we can still recognize the skilled 
humor of the portraiture. 

Miss Austen’s diction is certainly for our modern taste 
a little stiff and formal; but it is never crude and sloven- 
ly, like that of too many of our “ lightning-express” 
writers. Style and narrative may seem too diffuse and elon- 
gated for our hurried, book-packed lives; but we should 
remember that novelists in her time could not only count 
on the almost unlimited leisure of their readers, but that 
they must count on the inexorable three-volume law of 
Paternoster Row and the Circulating Library. Had our 
critic lived in England then, he would have been com- 
pelled to expand his ‘‘ Fortnight of Folly” into six 
months of the same. Alas, “padding” is by no means 
an unknown art with our American story-writers. 

I will only add that the American author with the best 
founded jealousy of the popularity and profits of foreign 
novelists, and the most justifiable distrust of native pub- 
lishers, need cherish no retrospective envy of *‘ poor 
spinster, Jane Austen,” who, for her work, the hard, 
honest, earnest, conscientious work of twenty-four years, 
received less‘than seven hundred pounds! 

Now, when I think of the thousands on thousands 
made by publishers and circulating libraries out of that 
ill-paid work, Iam weak enough to passionately resent 
the wrong. done *‘ that dead women,” and her “heirs 
and assigns forever.” 

CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE RT. REV. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
BIsHOP OF WESTERN New YORK. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT’ 

WILL THE INDEPENDENT spare a little space for a few 
words from an old correspondent? In your issue for 
January 14th (page 15th) I find your citation from one of 
your critics who addresses you from Baltimore. With 
the general purpose of his letter I have no desire what- 
ever to intermeddie; but there is one point in it which I 
cannot aliow to pass unnoticed. The writer says: 

“It is not true that, in any sense of the word, the Arch- 

bishop of Aix is an employé of the French Government. 
His position is not at all analogous to that of a bishop in 
the Established Church of England.” 
Here is the point. Nothing can be more true than that 
** the position of a French bishop is not at all analogous 
with that of an English bishop”; but the inference sug- 
gested is that an English bishop is an employé of the Gov- 
ernment, while the French bishop is not. Precisely the 
reverse isthe case. (1) An English bishop lives on the 
income of Church property which has never been con- 
fiscated, and which has belonged to her for more than 
a thousand years, in most instances; he is no more 
in the pay of the State than is the rector of Trinity 
Church, New York. (2) But a French bishop is in the 
direct pay of his Government, and is dependent on the 
** budget ” for his pay. Iam happy to agree with your 
Baltimore critic that the French Established Church re- 
ceives this pay, at least in recognition of the spoliation 
to which she was subjected by the Revolution, and that 
she is fairly entitled to such indemnification. The ques- 
tion is not, however, how it came, but what it is? And 
the facts are: (1) That the existing French establishment 
is the creature of Napoleon I, and is not the Gallican 
Church of history, whether in creed, constitution or in 
relations to the State. (2) Its bishops have accepted the 
yoke, have adopted new articles of faith, and placed 
themselves in a position of servitude ‘‘as a matter of 
policy,” on both sides. (3) They are now enslaved to the 
Vatican, as they were not under the old régime, and, at 
the same time, bear the yoke of servitude to the Govern- 
ment under galling conditions, which did not exist under 
the monarchy; for tho the monarchy was exacting, they 
framed its spirit and educated their sovereigns and had 
mastery over the State very frequently in their hands, 
as in the instances of Richelieu and Mazarin. and less 
conspicuously in others also, down to the times of 
Mirabeau. — 

Teste the Count de Maistre, the position of ‘‘ the 
Gallican Church” was precisely analogous with that of 
the Church of England, as it always has been, is now, 
but probably will not be much longer. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


» 





PROFESSOR KUENEN, the eminent critic who died re- 
cently, was one of the tallest men in Holland. He hada 
decided stoop as if no one was tall enough to talk with him 
face to face. His face was strong and massive, a2d when 
in repose seemed stern in expression, but was always ready 
with asmile. Everybody about him not only admired him 





for his scholarship but loved him for his own sake, 


MISSIONARY TEACHERS IN THE SOUTH. 
BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


THE hearts of Northern people who support the great 
missionary schools for the colored race have often been 
stirred by stories of insult or neglect which the mission- 
ary teachers have had to bear. Through twenty-five 
years this work has been carried on with a noble, un- 
flinching Christian fortitude. Few missionary enter- 
prises anywhere have involved more of Christlike con- 
secration and self-denial. 

But time changes all conditions. The South to-day 
is not what it was a generation ago. Some things have 
become patent to Northern eyes that were hidden from 
them when this work was begun. The time is ripe for 
the discussion of questions that could not, a few years 
ago, have been met with candor on both sides. 

In an address before a Southern audience, two or three 
years ago, Bishop Haygood, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, referred to the difficulties which these 
teachers have had to meet. Continuing, he said: 

“The good God has known all this, tho we, not knowing 
what we did, have for the most part stood aloof. May the 
Christ forgive us for our lack of love. . Some who 
came from other States have been more happy than others 
in making friends for their cause among us of the South. 
If many have tailed, iet us remember that it was hard 
to win sympathy frum us. If it was all new to us, it 
was also new to them. But this sort of thing, this lack 
of sympathy, this isolation, cannot, must not go on for- 
ever.”’ 

The isolation and lack of sympathy which Dr. Hay- 
good deplored is rapidly lessening in many places under 
the influences which are bringing the North and South 
into national unity; but there are other localities which 
show as yet little progress in this direction. 

The teachers in one colored normal school told me that 
they had as many visitors and social claims as they 
cared for. In large schools, and especially in cities con- 
taining several missionary institutions, the body of 
Northern teachers is large enough to be in a measure 
independent of other social relations. 

Said one teacher to me: ‘‘ You need not think that I 
care for the society of these Southern women. Why 
should I? We teachers are too busy to make and receive 
calls. I have my books and my home letters, and look 
forward to the long summer vacation.” 

Said another: ‘‘It is not that I am lonely, or think 
that Ishould enjoy knowing these Southerners. But I 
do not like to feel when I walk down street that I am 
not considered quite so good as other people.” 

It is certainly hard for persons who are equal or 
superior in intelligence to those about them to feel them- 
selves ever so slightly under a social ban. 

The mere fact of teaching colored pupils has not always 
been fatal to one’s social relations inthe South. Most of 
the colored public schools of Charleston are taught by 
Southern white teachers. In Claflin University several 
of the professors are from the well-known families of the 
State. A young lady from New Haven was once en- 
gaged to teach at a summer institute in the Southern city 
where I have lived for five years. After starting on her 
journey she learned that it was a colored institute that 
was to be held. She'fulfilled her engagement and did 
such good work that she was engaged (in spite of some 
objectors) to teach at the white institute that followed. 

The first step toward the removal of coldness and dis- 
trust is to have the nature and cause of the feeling fully 
understood. Knowing something of the way in which 
this matter is referred to by Southern people (on the 
rare occasions when they speak of it at all) I will men- 
tion some of the remarks that I have heard, which, 
while they do not and cannot justify the condition that 
has existed, may yet give some light as to the nature of 
the feeling itself. 

Said one Southern lady: ‘‘ Teachers are not ‘ in society’ 
anywhere. They need not expect to be. When the war 
closed we were left penniless, and I took up teaching for 
a livelihood, giving up society entirely. Would a 
teacher going as a stranger to New York or Boston be 
sought by ‘ society,’ especially if she were teaching the 
poorer classes?” 

And again: ‘‘ These teachers do not contribute any- 
thing to Southern society. What right have they to ask 
anything of ‘ society ’?” 

Other comments have run somewhat as follows: 
‘*They are so full of their own plans and purposes that 
they do not adapt themselves at all to Southern ways. 

‘hey do not join our churches nor patronize our schools, 
or assist in our public enterprises.” 

Or: ‘‘ We are all busy, and we cannot know every- 
body. These people do not enter into our social circles 
naturally, and do not seem to have much in common 
with us.” 

A colored school is often on the outskirts of the town 


in a district settled mostly by Negroes. It is therefore - 


outside the usual visiting circles and requires a special 
journey on the part of the visitor. 

‘*T have called on the new teachers at the institute,” 
said a Southern lady who has, however, many Northern 
associations. ‘‘I called at an hour when I thought they 
would be disengaged. But they were busy, and the call 
was most unsatisfactory. I intended to ask them to 
dine some time; but they have not even returned my 
call,” 


But perhaps the strongest reason for these social 
barriers has been the feeling that the presence of these 
teachers was in some way a reproach to the South itself. 
I heard one young lady say (herself an ardent worker for 
foreign missions): ‘‘ They call themselves missionaries! 
as tho the South were a heathen country!” Whenit was 
suggested that there was room for missionary work 
everywhere, she asked: ‘‘ Would they like to have us 
send missionaries to their own wicked cities?” 

Said another: ‘‘Suppose we had gone to the Northern 
factory towns saying: ‘We have broader views than 
yours. We will reform your abuses,’ should we have 
been cordially received? No, indeed!” 

One young lady, born and reared in the South but of 
Northern parentage, remarked: ‘‘These teachers are 
good people; but some of them have a—what is it?—a 
missionary air, I suppose it must be, which prejudices 
people against them.” 

Perhaps it requires a larger amount of grace to allow 
one’s self, or his community, to be made the object of 
philanthropic endeavor on the part of others, than it 
does to engage in such philanthropic work one’s self. 

The Christian hearts of the North know well that the 
intention of casting reproach upon the white South has 
never been the motive in the founding of these schools. 
It was the duty of the North tofound them. It had the 
means to do it, and it had freed the slaves. The South 
could not have taken up this work at first, even if it had 
wished to do so. 

Nor has this feeling of censure been the prominent at- 
titude of the noble men and women who have taught in 
these schools.. But, however unjust the assumption, the 
fact that such a suspicion has existed in the minds of 
-many Southerners needs to be candidly looked at. _ The 
| long history of slavery agitation, and the sad events of 
| the puzzling period of reconstruction have heaped up in 

the South anintensity of resentment against all supposed 
meddling from outside sources that can only be under- 
\stood by one who lives on Southern soil. If this feeling 
{could really be allayed, I believe it would of itself settle 
\many difficult Southern problems. 

But among the influences that have been hostile to the 
missionary teachers may be mentioned also the vague 
notion which sometimes shows itself, that the teaching 
of these schools is more or less mixed with offensive 
ideas about “‘ social equality.” I do notsuppose there is 
one of these schools that is trying to force upon Southern 
people the hated bugbear of ‘social equality.” They 
are simply trying to elevate the Negro, leaving all social 
questions to settle themselves in the future. But it is 
not to be wondered at, if in their hatred of unchristian 
caste, and in their ignorance, it may be, of Southern con- 
ditions, the teachers should have done many acts—some 
wise, some otherwise—that were supposed to be thrusts 
at the usages of Southern society, and so were thought 
to justify the social penalties which society usually in- 
flicts on those who oppose her mandates. 

I heard one Southerner say of this whole missionary 
work: ‘It was a work of supererogation. If they 
wanted the Negroes taught the money might have been 
sent, and there were teachers here who could and would 
have done it. We understood the Negroes. They did 
not. Yet these outsiders came in, ignorant of all real 
conditions, but assuming that they knew just what was 
needed.” 

{n answer to similar statements, Bishop Haygood said 
again: 

“T must reply, and sorrowfully enough, ‘ You will have 
extraordinary difficulty in giving reasons for your belief.’ 
Knowing well what Southern people have done and what 
they have not done, I must confess that I do not know any 
good reason for supposing that we of the Southern white 
race would have carried on these great training schools if 
Northern people had left us to our own home issues.” 

But the utterances that I have quoted are not the 
voice of the whole Southern people. In the recent 
meeting of the American Missionary Association at 
Cleveland, one of the speakers said: ‘‘ The best South is 
with us even tho the great South still holds itself aloof.” 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle to harmony that now ex- 
ists is the tendency on each side to regard every foolish 
‘statement made by individuals of the great South or the 
great North, as the voice of a whole people. It is the 
word of the leaders of thought that must be listened to 
if one would know the signs of the times. 

The intelligent Christian sentiment of the South is over- 
whelmingly in favor of educating the Negroes. It is felt 
that the safety of the South in the future depends upon 
this. The missionary schools could go but a little way in 
lightening the ignorance of the race were it not for the 
public schools, which cost a far larger annual outlay. It 
is as teachers in these public schools, supported by South- 
ern taxation, that the students of the missionary schools 

find their largest field of labor. 

In the Southern Churches there isa growing interest 
in home missionary work for the Negro. Appeals for 
this work are made in the pulpit and religious papers 
with increasing frequency. There are not a few South- 
ern white men who are engaged in pastoral or evangelic- 
al work for the black race. The Reformed Episcopal 
Church, tho weak in number and in wealth, has done a 
large amount of missionary work among the freedmen 
in South Carolina. Bishop Stevens, who has charge of 
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commander of the Charleston Cadets, took the initiative 
step in the Civil War by giving the order to fire on the 
steamer ‘‘Star of the West” sent to the relief of Fort 
Sumter. In addition to his bishopric he now holds the 
position of professor in Claflin University. Bishep 
Stevens is the son-in-law of good old Bishop Capers, 
who was the first bishop ordained by the Southern 
Methodist Church after its separation from the North- 
ern Church, and who in ante-bellum days was the 
**Founder of Missions to the Slaves.” The Southern 
Presbyterian Church supports the Tuscaloosa Institute 
for the education of colored ministers, and contributions 
for this and for similar purposes are increasing. 

There are a few large colored schools (such as the 
Allen University, under the African Methodist Church) 
which are supported wholly by the Negro- churches, and 
which for this reason have some lines of influence among 
the Negroes which the other schools lack. They are 
naturally little known at the North; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the grade of scholarship and culture 
given is not so high as in the schools of the Northern 
societies. It is not always easy to establish a cordial. 
feeling between these and the other colored. institutions- 

Must it always be true that the differences among reli- 
gious workers are the hardest to heal? Who knows 
whether the establishment of Christian fellowship may 
not be the most important work that lies before the mis- 
sionary schools to-day? 

One earnest and liberal-minded Southern pastor, who 
had faithfully tried to awaken a sympathy between his 
church and the teachers of the colored school in the city 
that was supported by the churches of a like faith in the 
North, said to me last year: ‘‘It was our fault first, but 
it is theirs now.” Whether he was right, or how far he 
was in the right, I have not, perhaps, the data for judg- 
ing. But some of the missionary teachers are asking 
themselves the question: ‘‘ Would it not be possible for 
us to do more than most’of us have heretofore done to 
remove the barriers that still exist between ourselves and 
our Southern neighbors?” 

The answer to such a question can only be given by 
those who know through experience what these barriers 
really are, and who can balance justly the various claims 
upon their own time and strength. 

In Southern communities, as in Northern, one of the 
easiest avenues to social acquaintance is through church 
relations. When a church has been established in con- 
nection with a college, there are doubtless good reasons 
why the teachers should join the college church in pref- 
erence to the city churches. The membership of the 
Northern teachers has not perhaps been often sought by 
the Southern churches; but I do not believe there is any 
good reason to suppose that in many cases it would be 
opposed by these churches. 
have known in which teachers brought letters of mem- 
bership from their home church to a Southern church, 
they were welcomed by the officers of the church; yet 
their action was opposed by other teachers of the school, 
and caused some frictions within the school itself. 

The early workers in this hard mission field have borne 
\the burden and heat of the day, and the work that they 
‘have done deserves the praise of the Christian world. 
They should not fail in this later day to discern the signs 
of the times; and they should be careful not to bind too 
much the hands of the newer teachers, who, perhaps, 
are called to a different mission from that which was 
given to the earlier workers. 

It is easy for one to become so absorbed in an impor- 
tant work as to forget that he is in the midst of a com- 
plex community, having various public interests, which 
claim, at least, some knowledge and personal sympathy. 
It is easy for one who has felt the slights of others to 
become embittered or morbid; and to hold himself aloof. 
But it is the part of Christian charity, as well as of a 
large-minded wisdom, to lay aside feelings of personal 
injury, to accept and cordially reciprocate whatever 
good will is offered, to enter, so far as one may, into 
matters of local public interest, to speak approvingly of 
local institutions so far as is just; and, in short, to be 
willing to do more than one’s full share in establishing 
sympathetic relations with those around. It may be that 
this would in some cases subtract some energy really 
needed in one’s own work; but, even so, might it not 
sometimes result in greater final gain? 

ROCHESTER, MA8s. 
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THE DIVORCE PROBLEM. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 








THE INDEPENDENT fitly speaks of the article on Divorce 
in Germany and America by the Countess von Krockow, 
of Berlin, in its issue of January 7th, as one of unusual 
importance. Tho the writer says very little that is new 
to special students, it will probably be taken up and 
treated as if its information and reasonings were quite 
novel. The treafment, however, is. so fresh and its points 
so powerfully made that it will be justly held to be a 
positive contribution to the popular discussion of this 
great subject. 

The chief contention of the article, that the laws and 
social customs of Germany, and, it might be added, of 
the greater part of Europe, are such as fairly to offset the 

evils of our own divorce, is probably substantially cor- 
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rect. Several years ago, I printed in THE INDEPENDENT 
the statistics of illegitimate births in the various European 
countries, partly to bring out this very point that any 
fair attempt to test the soundness of the Family as a 
social institution must not be confined to a single feature 
of it, and that so many and complex elements enter into 
such questions as those touching marriage, divorce or 
sexual morals, that we must here, as in all our social 
judgments, get behind figures invaluable as they often 
are, or any other formal presentation, to the complex 
causes that lie behind them. The Countess has done an 
admirable service in her re-enforcement of this most im- 
portant truth. I proposed and constantly urged the in- 
clusion of Europe within the scope of Mr. Wright's in- 
vestigation, because it seemed to me that it would bea 
most useful addition to his Report, an opinion which he 
fully shared and which has been justified by the com- 
mendations of the critics of the work. Of course, that 
investigation of necessity merely opened the subject on 
the side of Marriage and Divorce; but that is a great 
deal. - 

As the Countess points out, both law and social custom 
in Germany tolerate immoralities which neither Ameri- 
can law recognizes nor American society openly ap- 
proves; and this is in our favor. For with the tendency 
of the mass of people to regard with complacency evils 
which law and social opinion formally recognize, there 
is an undoubted gain in the superior position of our own 
country over that of Europe in this respect. But many 
careful observers have been seriously asking for some 
years whether some of these very European evils of 
which the Countess speaks have not been steadily per- 
meating our own social life. The enormous increase of 
European travel is making our American people familiar 
with the conditions of social life in Europe. The rapid 
growth of great cities, their systems of living in hotels 
and apartments, the mobility of our population, the in- 
flux of foreigners, the increasing numbers in the great 
industrial and commercial army, the expense of the 
household, and the perils of a transition from dogmatic 
and authoritative grounds of morality to their more ra- 
tional foundation—all these causes bring their peculiar 
temptations to adopt in practice, if not in law and social 
approval, the essentials of European immoralities. 

How far this has gone, it would be difficult to say. 
How much religion, education and the social good sense 
of the American people have done to counteract this 
tendency, cannot be very well estimated. Yet few can 
doubt the presence of enormous social evils among us, 
tho it may be that they increase less slowly than some 
believe, and tho they may yet be much less than those in 
Europe. Our enormous number of divorces have their 
significance as symptoms. But let us not forget that we 
are under bonds to be much better than Europe in these 
matters. Our Protestantism must justify her boasted 
superiority by its greater purity on American soil and 2s 
compared with the Roman Catholic population. Tho not 
without the temptations common to recent settlements, 
we have cut loose from many unfavorable Enropean 
conditions, especially from those connected with aristo- 
cratic rank and immense standing armies. And our po- 
sition in the van of civilization as well as our institutions 
demand of us a correspondingly advanced condition of 
the Family. 

It may, however, with due respect, be questioned 
whether the antithesis between the evils of divorce and 
those which the Countess sets in contrast is so direct and 
co-extensive as she, and especially others, tacitly imply 
by their arguments. Doubtless it is true that a large 
number of Americans resort to divorce in resentment of 
what Europeans patiently endure; but the careless reader 
is apt to make one of two assumptions, tho often uncon- 
sciously. He takes it for granted that most divorces be- 
long to this class of persons who resort to the courts for 
relief from infidelity and the like evil conduct. And he 
may also assume that the great American multitude of 
divorces has almost drained the classes covered by the 
vicious domestic conditions of Europe. Both of these 
assumptions need to be examined. It may be well 
doubted if the immoralities of family life in this country 
are not, in a very great number of instances, more the 
pretext than the cause of the divorce, the evil being tol- 
erated until some other reason for divorce comes up. 
And we need to know, too, whether there is not a large 
contingent of Americans, perhaps a great deal larger 
than the divorced, tho probably much smaller than the 
corresponding class in Europe. the essential character of 
whose domestic life would put them with the divorced 
in any just comparison of European and American sociaj 
morals. Probably we are, on the whole, better off than 
Europe. New York, it is hoped, has a much larger pro- 
portion of faithful husbands and wives than Berlin. Cer- 
tainly we ought to be far in advance of European coun- 
tries. Comparison with others, while it may palliate, 
does not cure our own social maladies. It must not be 
allowed to hide them. 

The cost of divorce and territorial limitations, it should 
be said, are not the whole of the explanation of European 
freedom from bigamies. That simple, tho perhaps for 
us difficult device, for the notation of the dissolution of 
every marriage, whether by death or divorce, on the 
original record of the marriage dissolved, and upon the 
certificate of every second marriage, renders bigamies 
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tion with our legal provisions that directly encourage 
bigamy and deser ion! 

Nor can we wholly overlook our own illicit domestic 
relations. The bigamies and dual domestic life in our 
great cities are notorious, if they are not as great as in 
other countries. A feature of our pension laws has di- 
rectly encouraged immoral unions among old soldiers. 
In some parts of the country the evil at one time, as I 
happen to know, became serious. And there is reason 
to believe that the familiarity of the people with the 
practice of divorce has not only encouraged unwise 
marriages, but has led some, among the poor and others 
of low moral standards, to voluntary dissolutions and to 
new un’ons in defiance of both marriage and divorce 
A most reputable State official once declared that 
the bigamies alone of one New England State exceeded 
its numerous divorces, _ 

But, to my mind, the greatest significance of the arti- 
cle of the Countess is that it clearly points to an under- 
lying and inclusive problem -that is common to us and 
Europe, indeed to the whole world. For it is nothing 
less than the entire problem of the Family that confronts 
the civilization of the present day. In a sense this has 
been true in the past, but never so true as now. For the 
Family so enters into the social body that it must of ne- 
cessity feel more deeply any other social institution, tho 
it may be less easily seen in such peculiar industrial and 
other forces as are now at work upon the social order. 
The significance of the divorce question lies in its being 
so related to the larger subject that its study has brought 
the other to the front. Mormon polygamy, as Prof. 
Austin Phelps pointed out a dozen years ago, is a trifling 
eruption compared with that great complex problem of 
the Family which gathers up that and all the other ques- 
tions that grow out of the institution. Not even the 
temperance question so touches the vitals of the nation 
as does this problem of the family. 

It is in this direction that the National Divorce Reform 
League steadily has aimed almost from the first. Its con- 
stitution for several years has declared that ‘‘ its object 
shall be to promote an improvement in public sentiment 
and legislation in the institution of the Family, especially 
as affected by existing evils relating to Marriage and Di- 
vorce.” The broad ground taken by the article of the 
Countess von Krockow, and a great deal more that that 
touched has been surveyed in repeated discussions for 
this very purpose of showing that the Divorce question 
is not the isolated and superficial problem that some take 
it to be, but leads directly into a whole class of subjects, 
that find their best expression under the head of prob- 
lems of the Family. Probably the most useful thing 
in the long run that has been done in all the work 
upon the problem, is the introduction of the study of 
the Family and its incidents, and of the social order as a 
whole into our higher educational institutions. A dozen 
years ago there was almost nowhere in the country a 
stray lecture on the Family. To-day several of the most 
important institutions have courses of lectures on the 
Family, while probably the majority treat it toa less ex- 
tent. Private study has also rapidly increased. The 
Commissioner of Labor has asked Congress, in his an- 
nual estimate, to enable him to go on. with the work, 
whose broad foundation was laid in his great Report of 
two years ago. The work of.the Co umissioner on Uni- 
formity is pretty sure to lead the public to a broader view 
of the Divorce Question, while thinkers and scholars in 
Europe and other countries are studying our problem, be- 
cause, as a leader in the Christianization of Japan said, 
** Your work is our work. Few things in America are 
doing more to aid our missionary work in Japan than the 
knowl¢dge among the Japanese that you are there grap- 
pling with these problems of the Family and the evils of 
your own social life.” Mr. Gladstone, writing of these 
problems, or “incidents” of the Family has said: ‘‘ No 
country has ever been so directly challenged as America 
now is to choose its course definitely with reference to 
one, if not more than one, of the very greatest of those 
incidents.” The article of the Countess is a sign of the 
growth of this larger view of the real meaning of our 
Divorce problem. 
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THE JAPAN OF 1891. 
MORALS, EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 











BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD AT SENDAI, JAPAN. 





OnE of the burning questions in every department of 
Japanese life is that of practical morality. The new 
knowledge of the West is flooding the nation, and the old 
standards of morality, that were of somé real worth during 
the feudal ages, are not adapted to the new ideas of in- 
dividuality and responsibility upon which Western laws, 
Government and progress are established. So the Em- 
peror of Japan for the first time in her history gave the 
people a Rescript last December,the influence of which is 
so widely felt that the review of the year would not be at 
all complete unless this were referred to. It is less than 
twenty lines in length, and its one powerful clause is 
Loyalty to the Emperor and Obedience to Parents. 

Coming at the timé when the anti-foreign feeling was 
at its hight, it seemed to fan the flame to some extent; 
for in every country there are crowds of narrow-minded 





_next to impossible in Germany, Compare that protec- 
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of foreigners. And when the Rescript was sent to all the 
schools throughout the country, it created an immense 
wave of youthful patriotism, very much like that of many 
schoolboys, in the States, whose desire “ to lick the Eng- 
lish” is the sum and substance of their patriotism. To- 
gether with this Rescript, the Emperor’s photograph was 
hung up in the schools, and everywhere teachers and stu- 
dents made obeisance before it. But at once this act of 
* bowing was interpreted by some as worship, and so was 
immediately exalted into a question of conscience. One 
of the faculty in the Tokio Government upper school, 
Professor Uchimura, a man well known in some parts of 
the United States, openly refused to make the bow. The 
moral courage of this Christian brought down upon him- 
self a perfect typhoon of indignation and even of execra- 
tion. It was taken up by the papers in the capital and 
spread through all the land. It raised in some quarters 
the old cry of three hundred years ago that Christianity 
was simply covert disloyalty. It threw the hundred 
thousand Christians of Japan for .a moment into suspi- 
cion. But the churches were prepared for that. Their 
leaders at once boldly took the ground that bowing be- 
fore the Emperor’s picture is not worship of a god, but 
reverent salutation of a ruler, and that it should not 
come up asa question of conscience at all. Yet ifa 
Christian felt that it was more than a salutation and in- 
volved worship, his honest opinion should be respected. 
The missionaries, too, were ready for the question. They 
knew that the history of Christian countries has plenty 
of instances in which Christian subjects have unhesita- 
tingly bowed before the picture of their kings, and they 
could tell any who inquired that there was nothing wréng 
in the act. Public opinion, however, was so unreason- 
able that Professor Uchimura and one other Christian 
teacher were forced to resign their positions. Yet, in 
the long run, Japan does not think any the worse of such 
men, The re-action is sure to come, and those who 
stand firmly by their deepest convictions ultimately re- 
ceive as generous a reward in Japan as in other lands. 

Education isa part of Japan’s progress that is grossly 
misunderstood by many who glibly write that ‘‘thereis a 
larger proportion of illiterate people in Massachusetts 
than in Japan,” or ‘‘their national system of education is as 
perfect as any on earth,” andsuch nonsense. The truth is, 
Japan has done exceptionally well in getting a system into 
running order; but the national machine is so imperfect 
and so out of joint that its groans and creakings are heard 
from one end of the Empireto the other. Here are some 
of the facts: 

1. The total number of the school population in the 
last annual report of the Educational Department was 
6,920,345, of which only 3,277,489 were in school—less 
than one-half. 

2. While the connection between primary and middle 
schools is fairiy good, that between the middle schools and 
the Government colleges, tho theoretically perfect, is so 
imperfect that graduates from the former cannot enter 
the latter without one, two, or three years of extra study. 

3. Female education is widely neglected. Of the 
3,642,856 children not receiving education in schools,about 
two-thirds are girls. Of those who do go to school, the 
public education ends with the primary schools. There 
are 530 middle schools for males and only one for females. 
There are a few other special schools for young ladies, but 
the total of such scholars for all Japan is reported as 
2,599, while there are over 50,000 young ladies in collegi- 
ate courses in the United States. 

4, There is a marked hostility to private schools on the 
part of the Government on the ground that they tend to 
turn out lawless and turbulent young men, There is 
also agrowing antagonism to Government schools, for the 
alleged reason that they are simply factories for making 
officials and are therefore of no especial benefit to the 
people. One of the avowed purposesof the two strong- 
est political parties in the present House of Representa- 
tives is to abolish three or four of the colleges which were 
only established four years ago. 

These facts show that the system of education in Japan 
is being evolved. It is one of the most perplexing 
branches of theGovernment. Constant changes are go- 
ing on. There certainly is progress, and the place 
already attained is by no means low considering the cir- 
cumstances. National education is a gigantic task, and 
no nation has as yet a‘faultless system. 

The young men of Japan are, as a rule, eager to push 
on beyond their teachers, provided the money holds out. 
The Government sehds very few students abroad now, 
only twenty-one according to the last report. But Jap- 
anese by the score are entering Western universities to 
compete with the best students there. The movement is 
so marked that now there are examination offices in Tokio 
for at least two of our institutions—Harvard and Michi- 
gan Universities. 

if there are grave difficulties in Japan’s foreign rela- 
tions and in its educational problem, the religious con- 
dition too is none the less unsatisfactory. One of the 
strangest things that the year has witnessed was the 
promulgation of an ‘‘ Instruction to Buddhist Priests” by 
the Minister of Home Affairs, Count Shinagawa. This 
was called forth by their ‘disgraceful struggles for 
worldiy honors and profits,” and they were publicly 
warned that the ‘“ Directors of Sects must zealously re- 

form their conduct,” or else more stringent measures 
would he taken. Not for three hundred years has the 








powerful Buddhism of Japan received such a slap in the 
face by the Government. Some of the papers, too, take it 
up with almost a vengeance, saying that “in the former 
times it was the duty of the priest to instruct and reprove 
statesmen, but now it is the reverse—the statesmen have 
to give warnings to the priests.” And, ‘“‘ who knows but 
that this instruction may become the funeral oration of 
Buddhism?” 

Yet Japanese Buddhism is not dead, nor is it going to 
die in a week. It has a dozen ably conducted journals, 
and over three hundred minor magazines. Reformers are 
coming to the front and are bracing it up with the aid of 
the materialistic and agnostic philosophy of the West. 
But the fruits of such a bracing will not commend them- 
selves to Japan, for scholarly Buddhism ceases to be are- 
ligion just in proportion as it becomes scholarly—it be- 
comes simply a system of philosophy. And ignorant 
Buddhism is mere idolatry, which certainly is on the 
decline. 

This famous Notification of the Home Minister is, 
in reality, an’ encouragement to Christianity. The 
progress* of Christianity during the year seems to 
many to be a backward one for these reasons: the addi- 
tions to the Churches are comparatively few; many of the 
baptized do not attend church regularly; the Unitarian, 
Universalist, and German missions have caused much 
doubt in the minds of many; and the cry has been raised 
that Christianity, being a foreign religion, ought not tobe 
favored. Yet the year 1891 is memorable in thehistory 
of Christianity here. The several branches of the Pres- 
byterian Church, forming the largest body of Protestants, 
have boldly laid all cumbersome creeds of the West on 
the shelf and have adopted the simple yet profound 
Apostles’ Creed, throwing away everything that flavors 
of the sectarian spirit, and taking the broad name—“ The 
Church of Christ in Japan.” The next largest branch, 
connected with the Congregational churches in the 
United States and numbering over 10,000 members, has 
perhaps felt the influence ofthe new theology more than 
other Churches, one of the leading pastors having left the 
ministry. But others have passed through discouraging 
doubts and have come out with rich personal experiences 
of Jesus as the Savior, and have published their reasons 
for continued faith in Christ. These form some of the 
most valuable contributions to the cause, and show that, 
whatever wavering there may be on minor points, the 
joyful re-decisions of several prominent leaders will be 
an indisputable proof that Christianity has begun to en- 
ter the real heart-life of those whose influence extends to 
tens of thousands. The spirit of intellectual independ- 
ence appears in these new movements. The Christians 
are determined to have a Christienity that shall reflect 
not Western philosophy, but whatever of truth lies in 
Eastern systems of morals and of thought. ‘‘ The simple 
receptive period of Christianity is past and the time for 
independent thinking has come.” This is the verdict of 
the progessive Protestant Church of Japan. 

There are now in this land over six hundred missionaries, 
and the question has been raised as to whether it is wise 
for the Churches to send out any more. Dr. Knox, in 
his able article in The Missionary Review, argues for the 
union of Protestant forces and for sucha division of 
labor as shall stop the present waste of money and men. 
Mr. Haworth has sent his message through Japan, and 
probably to America, to this effect: 

“There are enough of us here, God helping us, if we 
work wisely, to do all that cannot be done by Japanese; 
and in view of the world’s great need we should be willing 
to undertake it, leaving new missionaries to go where a 
broader and needier field awaits them.”’ 

Yet the Baptists have sent for twenty-one new workers, 
and the Mission of the American Board has indorsed the 
appeal of the Christians connected with them for the 
enlargement of their work by at least five new stations. 
This unique appeal received exceptional attention at the 
meeting of the American Board at Pittsfield, and has 
been sent to every Congregational minister in the United 
States. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


SocrETY went with enthusiasm last week to the ball 
given by the Chinese Minister. The Legation has 
rented for many years the house belonging to Senator 
Stewart; and gossip says the Senator was not invited 
because of his attitude upon the question of Chinese 
immigration. 

The worst of a party at a foreign legation is, that 
you get very little that is characteristic of the race that 
gives it. At the Mexican Legation balls there are beau- 
tiful rooms, charming people, a good supper, a good 
dancing room, and nothing more foreign than Mr. 
Romero’s own face and a slight accent in his excellent 
English. There will be afew foreign-faced gentlemen 
in irreproachable evening dress and two or three ladies, 
also a little strange in their accent and very beautiful in 
their dress—and that is all. 

You might be in-New York or Chicago; there is noth- 
ing about you to suggest either the Aztec or the Spaniard 
—but at the Chinese Legation it was rumored that the 
ladies were to appear, at least the wife of the Minister. 
There would be a foreign flavor about this party that 
would fill a long-felt want. Society went; there were a 











thousand invitations, if one may judge by the number 
that went. There were present, however, no uninvited 
guests. The Minister protected himself from that possi- 
bility by asking guests to show their cards of invitation 
at the door. 

Those ladies who arrivedearly were allowed upstairs to 
see the baby,alittle bundle of pink and blue Chinese silk, 
in the arms of his nurse; he had the serenity of his race, 
and received the attentions of the ladies with great calm- 
ness. Downstairs there was a “‘receiving line,” as usual, 
in the drawing room, headed by Mr. and Mrs. Tsui, the 
Minister and his wife. He did not have on the customa- 
ry evening suit of the American gentleman; he never 
wears it; the waiters in the dining room had that. His 
dress was as much to be described as that of his wife; his 
robes were dark blue and plum color. Mrs. Tsui wore 
fine embroidered silk robes; and Mr. Ho, the secretary, 
who presented the guests to the Minister, wore blue satin 
and white brocade. Mrs. Tsui had her hair done up in 
the way we have seen in all the pictures, and wore also 
pearls and jade beads. It was after one had passed the 
receiving line that the party became like any other. 
There people met their friends, and there were the usual 
greetings and the murmurs of talk which make a room 
filled with sensible people sound, if one went by the ear 
alone, like a first-class lunatic asylum. 

Mr. Elkins, the new Secretary of War, towered above 
most of his fellows at two or three of the receptions 
where I first saw him; he is fully six feet high, and 
probably an inch or two more, with a large head, the hair 
cut short and evenly gray all over, with a smooth-shaven, 
rather large face and an expression that it will take a 
separate sentence to properly describe. You meet him 
in society and you see the polite side of him. He is 
smiling, bright, agreeable. You meet him on business 
matters; he would still have a pleasant expression tho 
without smiles; yes, you would see in a moment that it 
was a determined face, that there was no yielding in the 
lines of the mouth—you would feel that he proposed to 
do exactly as he wanted, and that you would be flung 
aside if you gotin his way—yet his face would always be 
calm, firm and temperate. It is on the whole a very good 
face for a man to have who is to be Secretary of War 
while our relations with Chile are as much strained as 
they are. 

Mr. Elkins was an able and quiet worker for the nom- 
ination of Mr. Blaine, and in the campaign of 1884 that 
followed. Now, by a curious revolution of the wheel of 
time, they are both in the Cabinet of Mr. Harrison, one 
as Secretary of State, the other as ‘Secretary of War. 
Mr. Elkins has taken the house on K Street, facing 
McPherson Square, belonging to ex-Senator Palmer, who 
was our Minister to Portugal. during tbe first year of 
President Harrison’s Administration. It is a brown-stone 
house, with large rooms, the dining room paneled with 
mahogany, and a sky kitchen on the top. floor. When 
Mr. Elkins begins his entertainments’'a shadowy sug- 
gestion of the former owner will hang about the house 
for awhile, to many of us who remember how genial Mr. 
Palmer was, and how amiable his wife. That will pass 
away as Mr.and Mrs. Elkins and their children impress 
their own individulality upon the surroundings. 

We watched the Cabinet meeting last week with 
interest because the Secretaries, sitting with the Presi- 
dent at their head, would discuss Chile. A Cabinet 
meeting looks very much like a committee such as you 
may see almost any morning during the session up at 
the Capitol, except that the faces ranged along the plain 
black walnut table at the White House are all of them 
striking—not one of them commonplace looking. Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Blaine, Mr. Elkins, Mr. Tracy, Mr. Noble, 
Mr. Rusk, Mr. Wanamaker; we can recall their faces 
without any difficulty. Mr. Foster was at Old Point 
completing his recovery from a severe illness. 

Before they had gone very far in their discussion Mr. 
Blaine was obliged to retire on account of a sudden ill- 
ness, the second he has had lately.. He went out and 
down the stairs. How the meetings of the Cabinet are 
watched may be guessed from the fact that a wild rumor 
immediately spread about that Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Blaine had disagreed so utterly about Chile that the 
latter had retired from the meeting; that Mr. Blaine, 
feeling better, went back again, the gossips forgot to ex- 
plain. However, we, the interested public, think that Mr. 
Harrison postponed his message to Congress by reason of 
the Conference held on that day. This may read like 
ancient history now; but it is an interesting step in our 
actions, and who knows but we are making history. 

The next day the name of Mr. Blaine was upon the 
lips of every one at the Capitol and on the street. I 
heard a Senator say to a friend, shaking his head, ‘‘ Mr. 
Blaine is far from,being a well man.” Iheard two ladies 
use almost the same expression in meeting each other on 
the street. Mr. Blaine is not a well man; he could not 
endure the strain of the next Presidential campaign if a 
nomination were offered him. He will go down to his- 
tory like Henry Clay—a man of talent, a statesman of 
long experience, and yet one who never reached the 
hight of his wishes in receiving the votes of the people to 
make him President. In the work of reciprocity which 
has been progressing well during the last six months, 
Mr. Blaine has been able practically to do but little. 
Not that he has not known what was going on and 
directed it; but that was all! The details, the work,were in 
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the hands of the Assistant Secretary and of others. A 
Secretary who is perfectly able to attend to the business 
of his department would not have been obliged to leave 
so much to the hands of his assistant as Mr. Blaine has 
for many montlis. 

The President gave the first State dinner of the season 
last week Tuesday. It was to the Cabinet. Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Foster were not there, for good and sufficient 
reasons. The guests were Secretary and Mrs. Elkins, 
Attorney-General and Mrs. Miller, Secretary Tracy, Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Noble, Postmaster-General and Mrs. 
Wanamaker, Secretary and Mrs. Rusk, General and 
Mrs. Schofield, ex-Minister Phelps, Mr. George W. 
Childs, Mrs. Philip Sheridan, Commodore and Mrs, Ram- 
say, and a few others. 

The flowers on the table were purple and white violets; 
the center piece was the old mirror plateau bought long 
ago for President Washington in Paris. I have descr bed 
it in a former letter. On this occasion the gilded figures 
along its edges held bunches of violets. In one sense it 
was a family dinner, because it was to the members of 
the Cabinet, who are censidered the President's political 
family. The most interesting part of a dinner is the 
conversation, after the essentials of pleasant people, 
pleasant surroundings and good food are secured. They 
did not shake their heads if Mr. Blaine were mentioned— 
nobody quite wanted to do that—the way was not to men- 

, tion him, so that we can imagine that the men, with 
those bright pleasant women for their neighbors, talked 
about nothing that was connected with their business in 
life. 

Let there be an end to that foolish sentimental talk 
about Chile as too small a nation for us to fight. It is 
not the size of the boy that we are to consider in the 
whipping, but the size of his insolence and the necessity 
of stopping its recurrence. England would have nosuch 
sentiment. If it had been her sailors that were mobbed 
that day at Santiago, she would have demolished the 
town before midnight, and her Government and people 
would have sustained the action. Because we are a 
great nation it is no reason why we should encourage 
small nations to be insolent to us. We want our flag 
respected by Chile, and all the other little nations; and 
if we have to whip them to make them treat us well, it 
will be a moral lesson to them and an advancement in 
civilization. The peace we shall then have will be on a 
firm foundation, and therefore lasting. 

The Speaker’s lobby has had three new portraits added 
to the long line that decorate its walls from the days of 
Henry Clay down to the present time. Pennsylvania 
has just sent two faces whose names carry memories 
with their sound—Galusha A. Grow and Samuel Randall. 
Mr. Grow is still living, hale and hearty, and was here 
himself to show that the portrait by Mr. Greaves, of 
Warren, Penn., was a good one. Mr. Grow was Speaker 
from 1861 to 1863, with a reluctant House to govern and 
lead through war toward peace. 

The picture of Mr. Randall, also by Mr. Greaves, 
gives the Roman head and face, with the clean, fine 
mouth and the dark, keen eyes of the great Democrat, 
in an admirable position—a little more than a profile, 
but not quite three-quarters. 

In the case of Mr. Reed, the deeper and darker the 
corner his portrait is hung in the better one’s idea of the 
original. The difficulty with a portrait is that one gets 
largely the conception of the artist, and it may be a 
likeness and it may not; in this of Mr. Reed it is not a 
likeness; it has hardly even the merit of being a carica- 
ture. It is very bad; and those of us who admire Mr. 
Reed protest against such a conception of him being 
handed down to the innocent people who are to come 
after us. 


- 


Sine Arts. 
FIFTY YEARS OF BOOK ILLUSTRATING IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


II. 
BY FRANK LINSTON WHITE, 

















ANOTHER potent influence in book illustrating has been 
the great advance in the mechanical reproduction of draw- 
ings in facsimile, The sun’s aid has been invoked for this 
purpose by many; but it was John C. Moss who, in 1867, 
succeeded in producing a good relief plate cast in a gelatin 
matrix. Various photo-engraving, photogravure, and other 
such mechanical processes, are being exploited and are 
much used. . 

Besides the professional illustrators, there are not a few 
painters to-day who occasionally enrich publisbed litera- 
ture with the products of their pencils. Thus Elihu Ved- 
der has produced the masterly accompaniment of drawings 
to the Rubaiydét of Omar Khayyam, Will H. Low has be- 
come noted for his illustrations to Keats, and Kenyon Cox’s 
name has become linked with that of Rossetti through his 
interesting series of designs for the “‘ Blessed Damozel.” 
Walter Shirlaw may be said to stand on the border line, as 
he has worked very much for the wood engravers, his illus- 
trative work being marked by much of the rich decorative 
Suggestiveness that we find in his later paintings. 

Of those who devote their best talents to illustrating, E. 
A. Abbey and C. S. Reinhart are so well known that little 
need be said here concerning them. <Abbey’s delicate and 
fanciful pen-work, and Reinhart’s vigorous characteriza- 
tion, are brought vividly before us in the publications of 
the house that has secured a monopoly of their work. An 


_artist who seems to unite some of the characteristics of 
each of the preceding is W. T. Smedley, who shows a keen 
eye for the individualities that the monot Ss 
of fashionable attire often makes us overlook, as well a 
for the character that clothes themselves disclose to, the 
observant one. P 

Once fired by the ambition to become a painter of military 
history, Thure de Thulstrup row finds his time almost en- 
tirely absorbed by his illustrating. An excellent draughts- 
man, with much facility and an easy command of ma- 
terials, he treats the most varied subjects successfully, 
but is yet most at home in his specialty of military art. 
In the work of Rufus F. Zogbaum, another well-known 
“military artist,” there is a certain stiffness in drawing, 
which, however, would seem to lend an appropriate charac- 
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ter in the delineation of humanity drilled into the imper- | 


sonality of the soldier. He has made a thorough study of 
the military of various countries, which he has described 
for us with pen and pencil. Gilbert Gaul and W. H. Shel- 
ton, both painters of military subjects, also furnish occa- 
sional illustrations in this genre. Frederic Remington, on 
the other hand, is an illustrator first of all, who is learning 
to express himself in color. Thereis something fascinating 
in the vehement realism and uncompromising fidelity with 
which this artist delineates the military types, frontier 
people, and Indians of the great West. Remington ex- 
presses himself in a language that is always vigorous and 
to the point, even tho occasionally it be somewhat inade- 
quate. H. A. Ogden is especially happy in picturing the 
soldier of Revolutionary timesin a style that is finished and 
easy. H. F. Farney, a Milwaukee man, has given us some 
finely drawn bits of Indian life, in which field Geo. de For- 
est Brush and F. S. Dellenbaugh, two painters, have also 
shown their ability. 

Howard Pyle has shown power and quaintness both as an 
author and as an illustrator; Henry Sandham is an illus- 
trator of exceeding versatility, with a seeming preference 
for Canadian subjects; and Reginald G. Birch has shown 
combination of breadth, good drawing, and prettiness, in 
illustrations like those of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” W. 
A. Rogers has worked much and well—a typical illustrator; 
Alfred Kappes was long an illustrator, and seems to be re- 
suming such work in recent years, with more vigor and 
power than ever before; and A. B. Frost has done good and 
characteristic illustrations, but is bound to be known prin- 
cipally through the vein of jolly humor that bubbles over 
in his numerous “comics” and in his illustrations for the 
works of Frank R. Stockton and R. K. Munkittrick. Wm. 
L. Sheppard, a Southerner, will also be remembered less 
for his serious book illustrations than for the quiet humor 
of his scenes from Negro life. On the other hand, E. W. 
Kemble, who, like several of our younger men, began as a 
caricaturist, is now known mainly as an illustrator who is 
at his best in fixing on paper the types of Southerners, both 
white and black. 

Geo. Wharton Edwards, Lungren, F. Childe Hassam, L. 
8. Ipsen, Wm. St. John Harper, and W. L. Taylor are all 
artists whose work graces many holiday books and sump- 
tuously illustrated editions. 

H. Pruett Share, C. D. Weldon, F. T. Merrill, Frank M. 
Gregory, E. H. Garrett, Dan C. Beard, Harry Beard, Alfred 
Brennan, I. R. Wiles, are also names familiar to the public. 

The female element among illustrators is represented by 
the vigor of Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote (the artist-author), 
the decorative strength of Mrs, Rosina Emmet Sherwood, 
the clever work of Alice Barber, Lizzie B. Humphrey, the 
sympathetic pictures of juveniles by Mrs. Jessie Curtis 
Shepherd, Mrs. Jessie McDougall Walcott, and Miss Maud 
Humphrey, and the puerile prettiness of Addie Ledyard. 
They all draw the figure, principally. 

In the domain of: landscape art, Thomas Moran, J. D. 
Woodward, Harry Fenn, Joseph Pennell, C. A. Vanderhoof, 
Chartes Graham, Edwin J. Meeker and F.C. Schell are 
prominent names. Julian O. Davidson and M. J. Burns 
are favorably known as our chief illustrators of marine 
subjects, in which field Fred. S. Cozzens has produced spir- 
ited and minutely accurate outline drawings of yachts and 
other sailing vessels. J. Carter Beard, on the other hand, 
is completely identified with animal art—the most notable 
delineator of the brute creation among our illustrators. 

William Hamilton Gibson is known as an artist-author 
in whose description of Nature’s moods and phases text 
and illustrations are executed with equal sympathy and 
skill. In F. Hopkinson Smith we have another notable ex- 
ample of that growing class of artist-authors. Whether 
working with pen or pencil, he shows the same keen eye for 
impressions of essentials in a scene, and the same sure 
hand in their reproduction in terse and adequate manner. 
F. D. Millet is also a prominent example of such a union of 
two talents, as he has shown in some of his Russian sub- 
jects. Howard Pyle always interests, whether he address- 
es juveniles or adults, whether he writes of Robin Hood, 
chapbook heroes, or buccaneers of the Spanish Main. Al- 
‘len C. Redwood, a clever illustrator of ‘ war-literature,” 
has also enriched the latter by some bright sketches of life 
in the army of the C. S. A. 

Samuel Wallin in the fifties, and Alonzo Chappel in the 
next decade, made a specialty of portraiture, which branch 
is cultivated to-day with notable success by J. W. Alexan- 
der, Jacques Reich and Valerian Gribayédoff. The latter 
has played an important part in the introduction of news- 
paper illustration, the improvement in which is due to 
clever draughtsmen like himself, Constantin de Grimm, 
Fernando Mirana, Alfred Thompson, Walter McDougall, 
A. Zenope, and others. 

Charles Dana Gibson, Charles Howard Johnson, Victor 
Perard, Charles Broughton and Wm. Martin Johnson are 
among the younger men who have already made their mark 
as illustrators, tho in the work of some of these we find too 
often simply excellently drawn studies of figures, but miss 
picturesqueness of composition. These men are quite 
young, however, and time mellows much. 

We seem to-day to be suffering somewhat from an excess 
of illustration. Just as the statue-erecting mania is run- 





ning riot, so does an illustrating craze seem to have set in. 








The spirit of competition serves further to keep this alive, 
and the-quality of the work varies with financial limita- 
tions. Together with the best, much wretched stuff is also 
published. We have yet to learn that it is not absolutely 
necessary that all books should be illustrated. In some 
cases, the artist is evidently chosen only on account of his 
popularity, without a question as to what fitness he shows 
for that special task. Again, in the ceaseless hunt for 
“holiday books,” works are submitted to the illustrator 
which it seems either senseless or, on the other hand, almost 
sacrilegious to “‘ embellish ’’ or “ elucidate” by designs; or, 
worse still, books are selected which are unworthy of the 
artist, and have nothing to recommend them but the 
drawings. 

But with the increasing good sense and discriminating 
judgment of the public a re-action is sure to come. 








Sanitary. 
PRESENT DOCTRINES AS TO PREVALENT 
DISEASES. 


THE careful observer, even outside of the medical profes- 
sion, cannot but have noted the great changes which have 
come over medical beliefs in the past two decades. It is 
not merely that the germ doctrine has so fully taken pos- 
session of the medical and popular mind, but the reasoning 
as to communicable diseases and the number included in 
this category has greatly changed. 

It was about twenty years ago that Sir John Simon, even 
then an eminent pathologist, suggested the doctrine of the 
infective nature of allinflammation, and went so far as to 
indicate ‘that even non-specific, clean, uncontaminated 
inflammations are more or less spreading or contagious.” 
This, if true, would at once add to fevers before regarded as 
contagious, and to the eruptive diseases many both acute 
and chronic conditions in which inflammation was either 
primarily the disease or constituted its gravity. 

The doctrine may be said to have been slow in gaining 
acceptance, aitho soon, to some degree, substantiated by 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Professor Hallier, Professor Cha- 
veau, Dr. Ogston and others; the three latter having added 
to it facts as to the relation of micro-organisms to inflam- 
mation. 

But very rapid of late has been the progress of belief; in 
fact, so rapid as to show less insistence upon exactness and 
accumulation of evidence than did the modest suggestions 
of earlier experiments. 

It is indeed now common to assert that all inflammations 
are infective, that nearly all disease have an inflammatory 
process, and that generally a microphyte is the instru- 
mental cause. 

Thus it has become common with many regarded as 
authorities to speak of most diseases as infective, when 
the evidence adduced is far from such as answers to 
the laws of evidence, either of logical analysis or theassem- 
-blage of sufficient facts with explanation of multiplied 
exceptions and contradictions. ‘‘No doubt, or probably, 
or undoubtedly,” a microbe will be discovered for small- 
pox, measles, scarlet fever, cancer, influenza, etc., is the 
often repeated dictum. Already consumption is accepted 
asacommunicable disease amid thousands of contradic- 
tory exceptions that need explanation. If several cases of 
pneumonia occur it is put down as contagious; and we 
clip such paragraphs as this: 

“ A very sad illustration of the contagious nature of some cases 

of pneumonia has lately occurred in Vienna. The Grand Duke 
Heinrich, as is known, recently died of pneumonia. His room 
attendant died of the same disease on the first instant; and now 
his aid-de-camp, Colonel Kopol, and his physician, Professor 
Oser, are lying seriously ill with it.” 
We have seen the time when many other explanations 
other than those of contagion would have accounted for 
such cases as this, such as similar exposure to climatic, or 
damp house, or other conditions. But now if two or three 
cases of any disease occur in one house or neighborhood, it 
is called infectious or contagious—words which have no 
defined distinction as in common use. Influenza now is 
claimed as thus communicable by numberless authori- 
ties, and Dr. Sisley, of London, in his recent book, 
gives directions for isolation, disinfection, etc., as 
minute as if it were scarlet fever or diphtheria, 
and proposes that the notification of it should be made 
compulsory by Parliament. It is not inconceivable that 
colds may be very prevalent without being contagious, and 
that some all-pervading influence may be in operation in 
which the individual is not the factor of communication. 
Or if he is he may be only one of the factors like any otber 
material thing—not in any wise a producer, but a convey- 
ancer—in a general sense. 

It seems to us high time that we ask of physicians more 
defined and classified proof as to communicability, espe- 
cially as nowadays such isolation and disinfection are pro- 
posed as seriously interfere with making a livelihood, as 
involves great outlay of money and often neglect by rea- 
son of the fear of exposure. If isolation and disinfection 
are to be carried out fully among all classes, as is now 
really proposed, not only as to acute but as to chronic 
ailments, when this becomes translated into exact prac- 
tice and enforced, it will entail the wearing out of multi- 
tudes and loss of vigor and of life to many besides the de- 
pressed and separated sick ones. 

Indeed, it becomes a question whether the application of 
this wholesale doctrine of communicability is not so im- 
practicable and fraught with evil that it is better to turn 
our attention to personal and general clegnaliness, to vac- 
cines and to immunity methods in general rather than to 
defense against each particular disease—by isolation and 
disinfection methods. We recently hard a pathetic 
account from an intelligent citizen as to what he 
and his family went through because of a sus- 
picious case of illness which finally did not prove to be 
diphtheria. The boycotting by baker, butcher and washer- 
woman, man servants and maid servants, the additional 
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work of isolation and attendance and all the details showed 
how many a mother would die in the attempt, not su much 
to serve the child as to fight an assumed contagion. We 
surely are in sympathy with all proper attempts at segre- 
gation, but whai we object to is that so much of it has no 
accurate foundation in facts that can be adduced. 

There is a looseness of reasoning and ‘a looseness as to 
methods of proof that strikes the well-trained mind as 
quite indefensible. 

We can, for instance, adduce a thousand instances where 
either a husband or a wife has had consumption and where 
the other has never shown the least tendency thereto, altho 
there was constant exposure, according to the modern view. 
That is no reason why sputa should not be cared for, but it 
is a reason why the man who has never fully known the 
actual history of five cases in which both husband and wife 
had the disease or the reasons for believing that in these 
cases there was proof of transmissibility, should not insti- 
tute a series of rules about home life and separate washing 
of plates and separate use of almost everything, to a degree 
quite impossible of application, For facts in sufficient 
assemblage we have the highest regard; but there is 
an artificiality and dogmatism now. growing as ‘to 
the transmissibility of disease that is harmful to 
the progress of true hygiene and that is likely to bring real 
and needful precautions into unmerited contempt. Let us 
hear a little less about all diseases being catching and a 
little more as to the need of keeping one’s self in such good 
health, and amid such surroundings as will not cause or 
invite disease. 








Science. 





THE geological history of the Floridian peninsula has 
long attracted the attention of our best observers. The 
elder Agassiz, finding a coral reef skirting the southern 
coast, imagined the peninsula to consist of a series of par- 
allel reefs formed one by one. Later studies show no proof 
of such reefs within the Everglades, or the more elevated 
region further north. Prof. N. S. Shaler discovered that 
the coral reef on the eastern coast extended to Gilbert’s 
Bar, more than a hundred miles north of Key Biscayne, 
the most northern limit of the line known to Agassiz, and 
possibly a hundred miles furtherin a submerged condition. 
Alexander Agassiz suggests that the existence of this reef, 
coterminous with the Everglades, may help us to under- 
stand the origin of that swampy land, it representing the 
present mud flats between the Keys and Cape Sable in the 
Bay of Florida. In commenting upon the origin of higher 
Florida, Professor Shaler suggests first the rise of sediment 
due to a “‘counterthrust arising from the imposition of 
sediment on the sea-floor,’’ analogous to the production of 
Yueatan and the greater Caribbean islands. After the 
growth of the peninsula he believed it was submerged and 
run over by the Gulf Stream, bringing sediment from the 
ocean and modifying the sands of Northern origin in the 
Lake District. If this state of things existed there must 
have been a sudden elevation of northern Florida to the 
extent of two or three hundred feet, else the peculiar eleva- 
tions and depressions in the Lake District, comparable to 
a field of kames in the north, would have been leveled, 
To account for these irregular surfaces others have claimed 
that the early Tertiary limestones are full of sink holes, 
eroded by fresh water at a time of elevation, some of 
which are now occupied by the remarkable springs of great 
rise frequently seen in that region. Every lake, on that 
view, would represent one of those sink holes, the hills be- 
tween being composed of solid limestone, more or less cov- 
ered by sand. Prof: W. H. Dall, in a late number of the 
Geological Magazine, controverts the idea of J. W. Spencer 
and others of a great Pleistocene elevation of Florida, and 
states the history as follows: During the Eocene West 
Central Florida was an island like one of the present Ba- 
hamas, composed of organic marine sediments which may 
be one thousand feet thick. At this time the land shell 
fauna had been derived from the South. This island must 
have been separated from the mainland by a strait fifty 
miles wide, which was closed ouly at the beginning of the 
Pliocene. All the Eocene and Miocene faunas have sub- 
tropical character, like the present life of the Antilles. 
The strait was filled in the Miocene by sediments fully 200 
feet thick. and by the bridge thus formed the fauna and 
flora of the cooler Southern States entered the peninsula. 
In the succeeding warmer Pliocene age there came numer- 
ous vertebrates, such as the glyptodon, mylodon, ele- 
phant, peccary, tapir, manatee and horse. These, however, 
have not necessarily come from further south. While 

' great changes of level have been proved during the later 
Tertiary and Pleistocene for the regions both to the north 
and south, Florida, like Yucatan, seems to have remained 
stationary. The views of Shaler and Agassiz, stated ubove, 
were published in the “Bulletin of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology,” Vol. XVI, No. 7. 


...-The latitude question still keeps the astronomers 
busy. Mr. Comstock’s paper, upon the apparent progressive 
change of latitude at Madison and Washington, is very sug- 
gestive, if not conclusive. Chandler publishes another 
chapter of his work, dealing with the observations of Brad- 
ley, and showing that they clearly indicate a periodical va- 
riation of latitude; but the period in Bradley’s time seems 
to have been much more nearly a year than now. The re- 
sults so far obtained are hardly sufficient, however, to es- 
tablish so important a conclusion as that this approxi- 
mately annual variation has a period, not fixed, but vari- 
able to the extent of several months. Newcomb points out 
that the so-called “ Eulerian period ” of 306 days—the period 
of the-‘‘wabble’’ which the earth would execute if sub- 
jected to a shock—is calculated for a solid globe, and that 
a very slight want of absolute rigidity would lengthen the 
period materially, and might fully account for one as long 
as 427 days, such as has been deduced by Chandler. Sir 

William Thomson, in his Presidential address before the 


that the Honolulu observations amount toa “ decisive dem- 
onstration” that. the variations of latitude are due to a “ mo- 
tion, relatively to the earth, of the earth’s instantaneous axis 
of rotation,” as opposed to the hypothesis that they can be 
due to any mere “ nutation” or change of the direction. of 
| the axis with reference to the stars. He quotes with very 
natural gratification Professor Foerster’s remark at Berlin, 
that these latitude results corroborate the conclusion 
reached long ago by Sir William, and announced in 1876, 
that “irregular movements of the earth’s axis amounting 
to half a second of arc may be produced by the temporary 
changes of sea-level due to meteorological causes. , 


.... Professor Very, of Allegheny, has made an investiga- 
tion of the distribution of heat upon the disk of the-moon 
which has received a prize from the Utrecht Society of 
Arts and Sciences. He worked with a very sensitive bo- 
lometer presenting a surface of about an eighth of an inch 
square, while the image of the moon, 1.2 inches in diame- 
ter, was formed by a, 12-inch mirror. The observations 
were repeated at different phases of the moon and under 
widely varying cireumstances. A regular but small decre- 
ment of heat was found in proceeding either north or south 
from the center of the moon’s disk; and the observations 
show that a slight amount of solar heat is stored after long 
exposure; the amount is trifling, however. At full moon 
the heat is greater than at any other phase; but there is no 
such increase of the the mal radiation at this phase as 
there is in the amount of light. On the whole Very’s re- 
sults agree very satisfactorily with those obtained at Lord 
Rosse’s observatory so far as they deal with the same 
questions. 

. .The admirable Sidereal Messenger, published at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., is to be enlarged. 
Professor Paine, of Northfield, will continue as its editor, 
and associated with him will be George E. Hale, director of 
the Kenwood Physical Observatory, in Chicago. In its new 
series it will give added attention to Astro-Physics, espe- 
cially to the work of the spectroscope and the photographic 
plate. Professor Hale, whose successful work in the line 
of solar physics we have had occasion to mention so often 
of late in these columns, is a son of W. E. Hale, of Chicago, 
well known not only asa large business man, but greatly 
interested in benevolences. 


. School and College. 





THE Russian Government is slowly, but apparently 
surely, strangling the famous University of Dorpat, and for 
no other crime than that it is a leading factor and force in 
the Evangelical Protestantism of the German Baltic Prov- 
inces. The Czar is determined to Russify it from center to 
circumference. The first step taken was to deprive the Uri- 
versity Senate of the right of electing the Rector Magnificent- 
tissimus; then the faculties were no longer permitted to 
elect their deans; then they were denied the rights held for 
centuries of proposing new professors, and all these prerog- 
atives were bestowed upon the Russian Minister of Educa- 
tion, or the Curator Lawrowski. After the general organi- 
zation had been put under Orthodox control, the work of 
destruction of the several faculties began. The theological 
was the first victim. The Professor of Dogmatics, Von 
Oettingen, the author of the famous “‘Moralstatistik,” was 
denied a re-election on the ground of old age, altho he is in 
perfect health and vigor and is only sixty yearsold. The 
Russian Government calls its professors for a term of 
twenty-five years and then either re-elects or pensions them. 
Von Oettingen was also denied the privilege of delivering 
lectures for Protestant charitable institutions, as he had 
teen doing for years. Two of his brothers in office in the 
Provinces were also deprived of these, because the family is 
one of great influence in Livonia. The present occupant of 
the dogmatical chair in Dorpat is a St. Petersburg preacher 
without an academic degree, and educated only in a Practi- 
cal Seminary. The theological department is being reduced 
toa mere seminary. The fate of the law faculty has been 
even worse. It has only two German professors left, and 
these must in two years either resign or begin to lecture in 
Russian. No other than Russian docents are allowed to 
enter any faculty. The medical faculty is in a somewhat 
better condition, but here too “ political” interests have 
caused the appointment of incompetent Russians. The 
philosophical faculty is now divided about half and half, 
and all new appointees are Russians. When it is remem- 
bered that Dorpat has been for decades the most famous 
university in Russia, this wanton destruction of a historic 
seat of Western culture and Evangelical Protestantism is 
more than deplorable. It is a crime. 


.... During the last scholastic year 83,700 pupils attended 
the colleges and lycées maintained by the State and Gov- 
ernment of France. In addition there are about 250 other 
higher schools with an attendance of 15,000. Over against 
these 100,000 young men in attendance at the State schools 
of this grade, the 352 Church schools report an attendance 
of 51,000, and of 20,000 so-called ‘* Seminarists,”’ i.e., those 
preparing for the priesthood. In the State normal schools, 
among both the male and the female pupils, the attendance 
of Protestants is far in excess of their proportion in the 
population. Asa result a large number of schools with a 
purely Catholic attendance are taught by Protestant 
teachers. The Reformed Church maintains two theologi- 
cal seminaries, in order to supply their ministerial ranks. 
One of these is in Paris, with an attendance of 29; the 
other at Tournow, with an attendance of 31. 


will enable Princeton Se ninary to endow several new 
chairs, and to exceed Union in income by about $13,000. 


....Gradually and slowly women are being employed as 
teachers in the public schools of Germany. From the 
official school statistics of Saxony it appears that the 
teaching force in the elementary Protestant schools, 2,171 
in number, with an attendance of 575,560, consists of 285 
directors or principals, 7,823 male teachers, and 226 female 
teachers. The Catholic public and private schools, 125 in 
number, with an attendance of 13,131, have a teaching 
force of 7 directors, 112 male teachers and 17 female teach- 
ers. In the high schools of the kingdom there are 79,270 
pupils, among them only 1,462 girls. 


....A Bible Training School is to be opened in connection 
with the Normal and Industrial Institute, at Tuskegee, 
Ala. Plans for a building, to contain class rooms and 
dormitories, have already been drawn, and the work of 
construction will be commenced at once. 


...-The late Dr. J. M. Wieting’s extensive collection of 
manikins, skeletons and models of comparative anatomy, 
costing $10,000, has been presented by Mrs. Wieting to the 
College of Medicine of Syracuse University. 


.... The University of Michigan is to have a school of 
music. Sufficient subscriptions have been made to secure it. 
The new school will raise the attendance at the University 
to over 3,000. 


....The winter term of the Ohio Wesleyan University 
has opened with the largest enrollment in its history. The 
attendance for the year will be between eleven and twelve 
hundred. 


....-Brown University, according to the new catalog, 
has 403 students in attendance, divided thus: seniors, 59; 


’ 


juniors, 67; sophomores, 94; freshmen, 104; select course, 26. 








Personals. 


Few men in England, not in public life, are more 
widel¥ known and more universally honored than Mr. 
Eugene Stock, the editorial secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. In his early life, trained as a business 
man, he became especially interested in mission and Sun- 
day-school work. He was a member of the Religious Tract 
Society Committee, and a few years ago was appointed to 
his present position. Under his management the periodi- 
cals and reports of the Church Missionary Society have 
gained a reputation exceeding that of all other missionary 
publications. One secret of his success is his prodigious 
endurance with his faculty of doing two things at once. At 
the Congress in Rhyl he came very prominently before the 
public in a terse and telling address, which, it is said, was 
delivered on the spur of the moment, a carefully prepared 
paper being thrown aside because he found that in the trend 
of the debate it was ne longer timely. 





.... Inspector Byrnes, who has done so much to make the 
New York Police Force known all over the world for its 
efficiency, especially in its detective department, com- 
menced as a patrolman. He was a modest, manly, pleasant 
young fellow whom every one liked, and who early gained 
notice by the clean-cut completeness with which his work 
was done. He served in the ranks for a long time. but as 
soon as promotion commenced it was very rapid. He 
first achieved distinction by ferreting out the marvelously 
planned burglary of the Manhattan Savings Institution. 
Since then he has developed his detective department until 
the city of New York has become one of the safest great 
cities in the world for a thoroughly peaceable person to live 
in. 

....Mr. C. P. Cranch, who died last week in Cambridge, 
Mass., at the age of seventy-eight years, used to be a fre- 
quent contributor of verse for THE INDEPENDENT. He was 
one of the-most versatile men we have had in this country. 
He was a Unitarian clergyman, a painter and a poet; he 
achieved fair success in all these departments of work, altho 
he was really eminent in none. What he was remarkable 
for more than anything else was his general culture and his 
wide friendships. He was intimate with such men as 
Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William E. Chan- 
ning, Longfellow, and Lowell, and all the distinguished 
men and women of Boston and Cambridge of the generation 
now passed away. 


....The French have a way of sending off their young 
spendthrift noblemen to other countries and declaring them 
perpetual minors. Among them is the Duc d’Uzes, who is 
being sent to Japan. A few years ago a young man named 
Heine was sent away to direct some nickel mines. He 
came back richer than he went; but when he invested the 
money he made he found he could only draw the interest. 
Prince Henri de Chartres was sent to Central Asia and 
Thibet under care of M. Bonvalot, to keep him from run- 
ning through his heritage. 

....Prof. Theodore Von Mommsen, the celebrated his- 
torian, recently celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of his 
professorship in the University of Berlin. While Professor 
of Law-in-Ordinary in Leipsic in 1848 he took part in the 
revolutionary troubles of that time and was forced to leave. 
He read lectures in Zurich for a few years but was recalled 
to Breslau. in 1854 and to Berlin in 1861. Altho seventy- 
four years of age he is one of the most hard-working and 
popular of the professors, drawing hundreds of students to 
his lectures. 








....It is stated that the recent bequest of $300,000 from 
Mrs. Stuart, of New York, makes Princeton Theological 
Seminary the richest Presbyterian seminary in the coun- 
try. In the last report of the General Assembly the in- 
come of the Seminary was put at $70,558.26, and the ex- 
penses at $69,842.94. Union Seminary reports an income 
of about $65,000, with expenses of about $70,000. The 
income of Mrs. Stuart’s bequest, outside of the sum used 





Royal Society, discusses the subject, taking the position 
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in erecting a new dormitory, which will not exceed $100,000, 


.... Abbas Bey, the new Khédive of Egypt, was born July 
14th, 1874, and will therefore attain his majority during the 
present year. His early education was under the care of 
an Englishman, A. T. Butler, who was for several years 
histutor. He has spent three years at the Oriental Acad- 
emy of Vienna, and speaks German and French as well as 
English. 

....Mr. Spurgeon is recovering his health, and is able to 
revise his sermons for weekly publications, 
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Sinsc. 


BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON. 





Last week’s course reminded one of the familiar behavior 
of those out-door stereopticans that flare and flash their 
advertising or other pictures on a big sheet to catch the 
public eye. There was something like a blank between 
Monday and Saturday, except for operatic performances, 
and then, all of a sudden, a piano-forte resplendent on a 
field argent came trundling out before us; and in 
front of it sat Mr. Paderewski, the Polack with the hair of 
flame; and the week ended with Chopin’s arabesques and 
Liszt’s Magyarish coruscations and full ears for everybody. 

At the Metropolitan, the sixth week of the Italian-French 
season elicited ‘“‘ Don Giovanni,” ‘‘The Huguenots ” (re- 
peated) and ‘‘ Lohengrin’ on Friday evening. Mozart’s 
great opera, as dominsntly a masterpiece to-day in its hun- 
dred and fifth year as when a novelty to Prague connaisseurs 
in 1787, was offered with cast. The cast assembled in this 
performance wes one tobe remembered as a rare ag- 
gregate of expensive and capable artists—Mrs. Albani, 
Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch, Miss Van Zandt, the Messrs. 
Edouard and Jean de Reszke, Paul Kalisech and 
Jean Lassalle—the latter the Don Giovanni of the 
evening and Mr. Edouard de Reszke the Jeporello. 
George Sand wrote a whole novel, practically, to remind 
musicians that among all operas a perfect performance of 
‘Don Giovanni,’’ one really at the level of that opera’s sur- 
passing musical beauty and dramatic strength, is the most 
remote of ideals. Singers and orchestra reach the stormy 
empyrean of Wagner; but the Mozartian nearness to the 
sun is an ethereal hight now beyond them. It is worth 
while, by the by, to note here, as probably was done by 
many reflective persons on Monday, that in the strong 
group of singers named above, which Messrs. Abbey and 
Grau were able to present, not one was an Italian; and 
Mozart's many-sided art and sentiment in this work has 
placed ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”’ quite outside of any merely Italian 
parentheses. ‘‘ The Huguenots” was distinguished by the 
addition of Mr. Lassalle’s efficient baritone to the cast; andin 
thefourth act Mr. Jean de Reszke again gave superb vocal and 
dramatic expressiveness to the part of Raoul. ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’”’ on Friday, offered Mr. Montoriol in the title-part— 
a tenor to whose robust, fresh organ much more refine- 
ment of art is the chiefest desideratum. Miss Eames was 
again the Elsa; and her pure voice and her exquisitely 
graceful personality, not to say her poses-plastiques as 
well, delighted the house. The audience was large and 
extremely cordial, for one that, on being seated, suffered 
the disappointment of finding for the two de Reskes, an- 
nounced to sing, two substitutes on the stage. For this 
week’s evenings only Meyerbeer’s music is announced— 
“ Dinorah” being-revived to-morrow evening. ‘‘Aida ”’ will 
vary this bill to-morrow afternoon. 

The wholesale subjugation of the public to the piano 
playing of Mr. Ignace Paderewski continues. Apparently 
no hall is large enough to hold the audiences that press to 
listen to the recitals of this man of great mark in a field of 
art that already has offered such distinguished visitors to 
our country, not to mention some few superior resident play- 
ers. Would it have been supposed a while ago that for just 
a pianoforte-concert of an afternoon, by Mr. Paderewski 
—or almost Mr. Anyone-else—such a vast concert room 
as the Music Hall on Seventh Avenue could fail to be 
room enough? Who would have prophesied that from its 
exhausted ticket-racks people would be turned away by 
dozens—while withinside the great ivory-and-gold audito- 
rium would be squeezed, breathless, such compact masses 
of humanity, especially femininity, that a man thought of a 
General Woman’s Suffrage Congress? Yet so was it. The 
thousand or so of men were nowhere in such a host of 
womankind as last Saturday’s—the male contingent lost 
to sight, if dear to memory. Mr. Paderewski was heard at 
his very best at this matinée. He offered a program that 
began with Beethoven’s Sonata Apassionata (given with 
exquisite lucidity); and advanced through Schubert, Cho- 
pin and Tausig, to Liszt. Now and then there was forcing 
of the pianoforte in fortissimo passages, quite be- 
yond its powers to give artistic enjoyment—and so forced 
came a harsh reminder that metal and wood will rebel 
against esthetics, and that a kind of concert designed for 
the ears of, at most, a few hundred people, cannot be ex- 
tended with best results to an audience which in part is 
about a city block from the pianist. But this was almost 
the sole displeasure. Mr. Paderewski was received and 
recalled to the stage and recalled again with applause to 
the echo—only the Music Hall is lucky in harboring none. 
His clear-cut, brilliant, faultless style merits such tributes 
whatever be the question of his emotional interpretation 
of this or that composer—a topic on which, by the by, 
men and women write much exceedingly fine-spun non- 
sense and talk a vast quantity more. Mr. Paderewski’s 
second recital in the present series was set for Tuesday, 
not in the Music Hall, but in the Madison Square Garden’s 
concert-room. If so absurd a theory as his giving a recital 
in the Garden itself was undertaken, one might dare to 
expect he would go near to filling it. All managerial 
successes of the season pale beside his tour in America. 
A propos, when will hundreds of the Polish artist’s ad- 
mirers discover that his name should be pronounced (as 
nearly as English phonetics will determine it) Padereffski? 
Even professed linguists seem in this instance to need to 
have their memories quickened to the fact that there is 
hot one of the Continental languages save French (in 
which has come about an odd borrowed use of the letter) 
where w is not invariably an absolute or modified v 
wherever it; occursinany word. This isarule that ought 
to be kept constantly in the minds of American people in- 
terested in artists and art. é 

A pleasant social entertainment by the Music Club, of 
which Mr. Anton Seidl is president, occurred on Saturday 
evening, prefaced by a concert. In the latter participated 
Mr, Arthur Friedheim and Mr. Franz Rummel, pianists; 





Miss Dora Becker and the Messrs. Richard Arnold and 
Clifford Schmidt violinists; Mrs. Julie Muller-Hartung, 
Mr. Harry Pepper, vocal soloists, besides other well-known 
musical people.——The concert for Wednesday afternoon to 
be given by Mr. Arthur Nikisch and Mrs. Nikisch in Chick- 
ering Hall, was postponed until this week, owing to the 
malevolence of the grippe epidemic, still a disturber of 
programs and plans. 

The Musical Times of London (Novello, Ewer & Co.), in 
the special supplement to their last issue, devoted to Mo- 
zart,in honor of the centenary of the composer’s death, 
have rendered the musical public a particular little ser- 
vice by widely circulating two of the three portraits of 
Mozart that possess the most particular pretensions and 
merits as to accuracy. The most familiar portrait of 
Mozart unluckily is absurdly idealized (like almost all 
its painter’s portraits), to wit, half-length in partial 
profile, by Battoni, in which Mozart is made out a 
self-conscious, beautiful sort of Apollo and fine gentleman, 
in his velvet coat and wig, with a prunes-and-prisms expres- 
sion on his handsome lips quite foreign to the true one, and 
a vanity in his fine eyes of which he wasinnocent. This ts 
the picture distributed everywhere photographically, and 
dear t> Philistia. The Tischbein portrait, given in this 
Supplement, isanimated, and it presents Mozart’s pleasant 
and sprightly face without any of Pompeo Battoni’s non- 
sense, and with much attested correctness. It is owned by 
the eminent music-publishing firm of Breitkopf & Haertel. 
The excellence of an odd little relief, cut in boxwood, by 
Posch, and of a most sympathetic little pencil-drawing, by 
Dora Stock, also has attest. This Supplement prints the 
boxwood relief, but not the Dora Stock sketch. It also 
publishes the unfinished picture by Lange (Mozart’s broth- 
er-in-law),and a quantity of other more or less authorita- 
tive likenesses, including most of the contents in this re- 
spect of the Mozart Museum at Salzburg. 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN view of the continued delays and the offensive tone 
of a circular from Minister Matta, issued last month, the 
President sent an ultimatum to Chile calling for a definite 
reply to the demand of the United States for apology for 
the attack upon the sailors of the ‘‘ Baltimore,” indemnity 
for their families, and a withdrawal of the Matta circular. 
In answer, the Government has received a request for a 
delay of two days, in view of the absence from Santiago of 
President Montt. It is probable that this delay will be 
granted. On January 25th the President submitted to 
Congress a message in regard to the troubles with Chile. It 
recites the whole case, including the question of the shelter 
of refugees, the attack upon the sailors, the investigation 
adopted by the Chilean authorities, the testimony of the 
sailors in regard to the conduct of the Chilean police, and 
the United States Government’s conclusions in the matter. 
These are, (1) that no testimony has relieved the serious 
aspect of an attack upon sailors of the United States navy, 
originating in a feeling of hostility to this Government, 
and not in any act of the sailors; (2) that the public author- 
ities at Valparaiso failed flagrantly in their duty to pro- 
tect the men, the preponderance of evidence indicating that 
the police and soldiers were responsible for the killing of the 
sailors; (3) that the President is compelled to ask for a suit- 
able apology and some adequate reparation. With regard to 
the Matta note, the President considers it not only undiplo- 
matic but grossly insulting to the naval officers and exec- 
utive department, as it directly imputed untruth and in- 
sincerity to the reports of the officers and the official 





communications made to Congress. The President states- 


that he has notified the Chilean Government that unless 
this note is at once withdrawn and an apology made as 
public as the offense, diplomatic relations will be deter- 
minated. In regard to the request for the recall of Min- 
ister Egan, the President states that it was unaccom- 
panied by any suggestions which could properly be used 
in support of it, and seemed to have been based upon offi- 
cial acts which received the approval of the Government. 
In any case it could not be considered until it had first 
heen settled whether the correspondence with Chile could 
be conducted upon the basis of mutual respect. Altho no 
answer has yet been received from Chile, the President felt 
that longér delay of the correspondence would not be wise, 
and he therefore presented it before Congress seeking the 
enforcement of the demands. With the message come the 
different letters that have passed between the United 
States Legation, the State Department and the Chilean 
Government. Itis rumored that Chile desires to submit 
the whole matter to arbitration. 


....Governor Boies was inaugurated at Des Moines, Ia., 
January 20th. In his inaugural address he arraigned the 
prohibitory laws of the State and urged their immediate 
repeal as the duty of both parties, recommended the pas- 
sage of the Australian ballot law, advised reform in assess- 
ment and taxation, and closed with an earnest appeal for 
patriotic and non-partisan legislation. 


....Roger Q. Mills has resigned his position as Chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. It 
occasions a good deal of sharp criticism on the part of 
associate Democrats. 


....Senators George and Walthall have been re-elected 
to the United States Senate from Mississippi by very heavy 
majorities. This indicates the entire defeat of the Alliance 
in that State. 


.... The three Senators who were charged with contempt 
in the New York Legislature have been permitted to re-take 
their seats. 


....Inthe New York Legislature the Enumeration bill 
was passed on January 20th and signed by Governor 
Flower. 





FOREIGN. 


--..In the Chamber of Deputies in Paris a Boulangist 
member, M. Laur, called for a statement from M. de Frey - 
cinet as to what steps the Government would take regard- 
ing certain attacks upon M. Constans, Minister for the 
Interior. On the reply that it was evident that the object 
was to have newspaper reports read from the tribune re- 
flecting upon the Government, and that, therefore, they 
should decline.to discuss the matter, a sharp debate arose 
in which M. Laur brought very severe charges against M. 
Constans. Thereupon, M. Constans advanced and struck 
M. Laur in the face. Immediately there was a great up- 
roar. M. Laur sent word to M. Rochefort, asking whether 
he should challenge M. Constans toaduel. The reply, in 
very offensive language, came that that would hardly pay 
nevertheless, the challenge was sent and was promptly re- 
fused. Two other deputies, however, fought a duel with 
out any serious results to either. The general feeling of 
the Cabinet and of the country isin support of M. Con- 
stans, the provocation having been very great. 


----In the election for successor, to Lord Hartington in 
the Rosendale division, the Gladstonian candidate won by 
a vote of 6,066 to 4,841 for the candidate of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Both candidates were personally popular. 
The region was considered as a very independent one, the 
population being largely made up of miners and those be- 
longing to dissenting communities; the Baptists alone far 
outnumbered the Episcopalians and Roman Catholics to- 
gether, while there are also many members of other dis- 
senting communities. 


.-.-In a debate in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome, 
Signor Crispi, the former Prime Minister, interrupted 
Monsignor Rudini, the present Prime Minister,in an ad- 
dressimplying that the latter was not as careful of the 
honor of Italy as the former had been, making special 
refe rence to the relations with France, and charging upon 
Rudini that apology had been made for the recent incident 
in connection with the French Pilgrims. M. Rudini pro- 
tested against this statement and the subject was 
dropped. 


....The funeral of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale 
took place at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, January 20th. 
There were memorial services at St. Paul’s and Westmin- 
ster Abbey. A funeral procession through London had 
been proposed, but was abandoned on account of the bitter- 
ness of the season, the extent of the influenza and the dan- 
ger to the soldiers. An immense number of people visited 
the chapel where the coffin was kept. 


....M. Folchi, who has been held responsible by the 
committee of cardinals for the losses in the management 
of the Peter’s Pence Fund, has written threatening letters 
in self-defense to make public the cause of the losses, in 
which case several high persons connected with the Vatican 
Court would be compromised. 


....Several severe shocks of earthquake were felt at 
Rome on January 23d, causing a panic in the more 
crowded quarters of the city. No severe damage resulted 
in the city itself, but in surrounding and outside places a 
number of houses were thrown down. 


....Inresponse to a question in the French Chamber of 
Deputies with regard to Moroceo, M. Ribot replied that 
the French representative at Tangier has been instructed 
to land the crews of the French war vessels, if any danger 
was apprehended from the native rebels. 


....Itis probable that Prince George of Wales, instead 
of leaving the navy, will be promoted to the command of 
the Queen’s yacht, ‘‘ Victoria and Albert,’ and soon will 
be made a rear admiral. 


....The report comes from the west coast of Africa that 
there has been severe fighting between the French troops 
and the Dahomans, in which the latter were with heavy 
losses defeated. 


.... The Spanish Senate has paased a bill prolonging trea- 
ties of commerce with foreign countries. 

.... The funeral of Cardinal Manning was held, January 
2ist, at Brompton Oratory. 


....-The Parliament of Canada has been summoned to 
assemble February 25th. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir is no little sin to represent trifles as necessary to salva- 
tion.—Dr. T. J. Topp. 


...-The religion of a good many people is like the fire in flint; it 
needs to be struck out of them.—The Interior. 


....The men who sneer at Christianity fail to recognize hew 
largely they are indebted to the Gospel for all they have and are. 
—Central Baptist. 


....The State should suppress the demoralizing dime novel and 
the cigaret, and should forbid the young from frequenting the sa- 
loons and from putting themselves in the way of being made 
vagabonds and ruffians.— National Baptist. 


....The wise teacher of youth avoids personalities, and is not 
given to sarcasm. He studies his pupil’s characteristics and 
treats him accordingly. He never discourages his pupil, nor 
makes his studies a burden.— Pittsburgh Catholic. 


...- That this eager world moves along so steadily, that it has so 
few catastrophes, that so large a part of its people are born cor- 
rectly and live at peace and die in loving homes, is no small proof 
that religion is wielding an undiminished, rather a steadily in- 
creasing influence.—The Advance. 


....The Church must not rely upon mere expedients, nor be run 
without a definite aim, nor be operated without due preparation. 
She must wage her campaigns in Christ!s name, and on distinctly 
Bible principles. She must honor God’s Word, and ordinances, 
and ministry. She must get her membership into working, ag- 
gressive order, and must move steadily forward in reliance upon 
divine strength. She must utilize more largely and persistently 
her spiritual forces. She must depend more upon God and less 
upon man. She must ignore worldly principles and conduct her 
work as did our Lord and his Apostles.—The Presbyterian. 
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THE CHILEAN CRISIS. 


THE President sent to Congress, on Monday, a message 
concerning our controversy with Chile, together with 
the correspondence which has passed between the two 
countries. The Message gives a full and careful state- 
ment of the details of the attack upon our sailors in 
Valparaiso, and of other unfriendly acts on the part of 
Chile, particularly the espionage of the Chilean police on 
our Legation, and comments on the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of Chile’s responses to our requests for apology and 
reparation. 

The story, as.told by the President, gives the circum- 
stances of the Valparaiso outrage a more aggravated 
aspect than they have worn hitherto. He has had the 
advantage of fuller statements from all sources, Chilean 
and American, than the public, and doubtless the facts 
will be fully established as he gives them. The attack 
upon the sailors who wore the uniform of our navy was 
unprovoked, brutal and deadly. Our men were un- 
armed, most of them having even left their jackknives 
on the ship when going ashore; they were also quite 
sober, according to their own testimony and the testi- 
mony of the nurses who received the wounded at the 
hospital. Moreover, the Chilean courts themselves 
found originally that the charge that our men 
were disturbing the peace was not true; and the 
indictment now returned against one of them 
—Davidson—seems to be based on acts which he 
committed in self-defense, and which were therefore 
justifiable. The conclusion of the President is that this 


was not an ordinary street brawl, but that it grew out of 
the hatred of Chileans toward. our Government and its 
representatives, in proof of which he cites-a number of 
incidents showing that those sailors who succeeded in 
disguising their appearance escaped further molestation. 
it is also made clear that the Chilean police, instead of 
protecting our poor men, who ran hither and thither like 





sheep, drove them back in several instances within reach 
of the rioters, and even themselves added to -their 
wounds. 

The President defends the conduct of Minister Egan, 
asserting that the true history of the whole controversy 
discloses no act on his part ‘“‘ unworthy of his position.” 
The text of the correspondence shows that Chile has just 
asked for his recall as a persona ingrata. No charges 
accompany the request, which the President declines to 
consider until it is settled whether further correspond- 
ence between the two countries can be conducted on 
‘*a basis of mutual respect.” 

The President states that the conclusions of our Gov- 
ernment were communicated to Chile on the 2ist inst. 
They are in brief (1) that the assault on our sailors was 
an attack upon the uniform of the United States, and 
was due to hostility to thisGovernment; (2) that the Val- 
paraiso authorities failed in their duty to protect our 
men, that Chilean sailors and police joined in the as- 
saults, and that the death of Riggin was caused by Chi- 
lean soldiers or police; that (3) the United States there- 
fore again asks ‘‘for a suitable apology, and for some 
adequate reparation for the injury done this Govern- 
ment”; (4) and that unless the offensive note of Minister 
Matta, reflecting upon the truthfulness and sincerity of 
the President and his advisers, is withdrawn or repudi- 
ated, diplomatic intercourse will be broken off. 

This is the point where the controversy now rests. 
The President asks Congress for no specific measure; he 
simply presents the correspondence and the facts as he 
tinds them, and expresses the opinion that ‘‘the demands 
made of Chile by this Government should be adhered to 
and enforced.” He does not ask that Congress declare 
war; he asks for its moral support in the further con- 
duct of our side of the controversy. We do not believe 
that Congress will hesitate to approve the course of our 
Government. There is nothing plainer than that it is 
our duty to secure an apology and reparation for the in- 
jury done to our sailors, who, wearing the United States 
uniform, are entitled to the same protection from our 
Government: that would be given to our ministers or 
corsuls if they were subjected to similar treatment. 

But it does not follow that we shall not obtain what 
we demand without the use of force. There is no rea- 
son to make haste to take the last resort. Every week's 
delay makes a satisfactory outcome more probable. None 
of our citizens are at present in prison or in jeopardy in 
Chile. The moral forces are on our side. When Chile 
begins to feel the weight of them she will be more ready 
to give us the satisfaction we seek, or to propose arbitra- 
tidn which we ought to be willing to accept. We wel- 
come most heartily these sentences from the latter part 
of the President's Message: 

“‘Tt has been my desire in every way to cultivate friend- 
ly and intimate relations with all the governments of this 
hemisphere. We do not covet their territory, we desire 
their peace and prosperity. We look for no advantage, in 
our relations with them, except the increased exchanges of 
commerce upon a basis of mutual benefit. We regret 
every civil contest that disturbs their peace, and paralyzes 
their development, and are always ready to give our good 
offices for the restoration of peace. It must, however, be 
understood that this Government, while exercising the ut- 
most forbearance toward weaker powers, will extend its 
strong and adequate protection to its citizens, to its officers, 
and to its humblest sailors, when made the victims of wan- 
tonness and cruelty in resentment, not of their personal 
misconduct, but of the official acts of their Government.” 

After going to press the report comes that Chile has 
withdrawn her offensive note, and offers to submit to 
arbitration the affair of the attack on the ‘‘ Baltimore’s ” 
sailors. This conclusion is honorable to Chile and to the 
United States. Our Government has acted with firm- 
ness, wisdom and success. oe 


THE AMENDMENTS AMENDED. 


IN our issue of May 28th, 








1891, we gave the Revision 


_Committee’s draft for an amended Presbyterian Confes- 


sion of Faith. Since that time the presbyteries have by 
a large majority approved the Revision as far as it went, 
and have asked for further amendments. It was clear 
that the amendments proposed were in the right line, 
but yet were not fully satisfactory. The Committee has 
taken the matter into consideration and after a two 
weeks’ session has revised its revision. The new draft, 
for which we have the authorization of W. E. Moore, 
D.D., the Secretary of the Committee, we give in our issue 
of this week. 

The constitution of the Committee, which was a very 
conservative one, hardly made it possible that the re- 
quests for further revision should meet with favor, We 
trust our readers will study with care the report which 
we print, and which indicates all the changes made by 
the Committee in its first Revision and then all the 
changes made in this second Revision. It will be seen 
that the changes made at the last meeting have been 
comparatively unimportant. They modify no doctrine 
and relieve no difficulty. The most important of them 
are these: we are told that it is *‘an innumerable 
multitude” instead of ‘‘some” whom God elected unto 
everlasting life, and that ‘‘God hath no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked,” notwithstanding his decree of 
preterition. The curious geological statement of the 
Revisers’ first report that the world was made in six 
** creative” days has been modified by leaving out that 








peculiar word. 





These are the chief changes made, and 
it will be seen that they present no serious modification 


or relief of the Calvinism of the report made to the last 


General Assembly. 

We now go back to the report as a whole and com- 
pare it with the Confession of Faith as it now stands. 

1, The doctrine of Holy Scripture is made somewhat 
more definite by the statement that ‘‘the truthfulness 
of the history, the faithful witness of prophecy and 
miracle” are evidence that the Scripture is the word of 
God, as well as the ‘‘heavenliness of the matter, the 
efficiency of the doctrine” and the ‘‘inward work of the 
Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word in 
our hearts,” which were the only evidence of the old 
Confession. This doctrine is also enforced in the new 
chapter on “The Work of the Holy Spirit,” where we 
are told that ‘‘ these Scriptures being so inspired are the 
infallible word of God, the supreme rule of faith and 
duty.” We cannot see that any reasonable criticism 
can be made of these additions. We observe that some 
have feared that the mention of the ‘ truthfulness of 
the history” may be used against those who hold that 
the Bible contains historical inaccuracies. 

2. The doctrine of Reprobation is made.more clearly a 
doctrine of Preterition. We are no longer told that 
‘*God has fore-ordained others to everlasting death,” but 
simply that it has pleased him ‘‘ not to elect them unto 
everlasting life, but to ordain them to dishonor and 
wrath for their sin to the praise of his glorious justice, 
yet hath he no pleasure,” etc. This is simply Calvinism. 
It is not for us to say that it is Scripture, but it is Calvin- 
ism; and to say less than this would be to omit Calvinism 
from the Creed. Of course Methodists and many other 
Christians do not believe that God hath elected certain 
persons unto life ‘‘not on account of any foresight /of 
faith or good works or perseverance,” while the rest of 
mankind God saw fit, according to the inscrutable 
counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth 
or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, not to elect 
unto everlasting life, and them hath he ordained 
to dishonor and wrath for their sin to the praise 
of his glorious justice.” The re-affirmation of this doc- 
trine will make Election and Preterition more positively 
than it was before, the doctrine of the Presbyterian 
church; and we have no doubt that a number of the 
presbyteries will on account of this particular doctrine 
of Election, which is certainly the doctrine of Calvinism, 
vote t» disapprove of the amended Confession; but they 
will do so only because they wish the Presbyterian 
Church to be simply evangelical and no longer to be Cal- 
vinistic. The Committee, however, could not revise 
Calvinism out of the Confession. They were distinctly 
ordered not to do so. They have gone as far as they 
could under their orders, altho not nearly so far as anum- 
ber of the presbyteries asked them to go. They were the 
servants, however, of the General Assembly, not of these 
presbyteries. 

3. The old Confession had no chapter on the work of 
the Holy Spirit or on the universal offer of the Gospel. 
Excellent chapters on these subjects are given, and we 
find a statement of the sufficiency of Christ’s sacrifice 
for the whole lost race of man which would satisfy thuse 
who drew up the Auburn Declaration. 

4. The doctrine of the loss of Free Will is re-affirmed 
and then apparently contradicted. We are told that 
by the fall *‘man hath wholly lost all disposition to 
any spiritual good accompanying salvation,” and * is not 
able by his own strength to convert himself or to prepare 
himself thereunto ” Yet the revisers add, ‘‘Man is, and re- 
mains, a free moral agent retaining full responsibility 
for all his acts.” These statements are left to reconcile 
themselves. 

5. The revised Confession leaves no room for any non- 
elect infants, as alldying in infancy are regenerated. 
But we are told that the non-elect ‘‘ inasmuch as they 
never truly come to Christ cannot be saved. Neither is 
there salvation in any other way than by Christ through 
the Spirit, however diligent men may be in framing their 
lives according to the light of Nature and the law of that 
religion they profess.” This language, with another yet 
clearer paragraph, allows that some heathen may possi- 
bly be among the elect. 

6. The belligerent attitude of the Confession toward 
the Roman Catholic Church is much softened. 

We suppose the work of revision cannot be carried on 
indefinitely. This Committee has done all it can well 
do. If any further revision is made it will have to be 
made by another committee. We presume this report 
will be offered to the General Assembly next May as 
final; and if the temper of the Assembly is like that of 
last year it will be sent down to the presbyteries for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. If any attack is then opened. it 
will have to be squarely and fairly on its Calvinism. 
Those who wish the Presbyterian Church to be merely 
an evangelical Church, and not to exclude Arminians 
from its pulpit, will oppose the adoption of the revised 
Confession, We presume there will be a considerable 


number of presbyteries that will oppose its adoption on 
the ground that it does not go far enough; but we have 
no question that it will receive a handsome majorit’ 
The revised Confession is a considerable improvement 
upon the old, and it will bind the Church with consider- 
able more stringency, unless there be a large minority 
that opposes its adoption. ‘ 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR AS A RUMSHOP. 


THE great World’s Fair is to go into the liquor busi- 
ness. The products of the vat and the still are to be sold 
by the side of those of the mill and the loom, and the 
visitor will not need to go into disreputable and danger- 
ous places to study the results of the American saloon. 
These results are to be displayed on the Fair grounds, 
and schooners of lager, ponies of brandy, glasses of 
whisky and bottles of wine are to be dealt out as freely 
as cups of coffee or tea, and glasses of milk or 
lemonade. The local directory of the Fair has decided 
that the Government of the United States, and of every 
State and Territory. shall thus go into the liquor business. 

The Fair is to go into the liquor business for the profit 
there is in it. This is the reason that ‘“ Billy” McGlory 
and every other keeper of a “ dive,” or rumshop, or beer 
saloon goes into it. It is not because the business is 
necessary, or desirable, or helpful, or reputable; but 
because it pays. That is why the World’s Fair is to go 
into it. It wants the money that liquor-dealers will pay 
for the privilege that comes from carrying on this dis- 
reputable business on the Fair grounds. 

The Fair is to go into business as a drunkard-maker. 
The liquors which are to be offered under its auspices 
are those which make every saloon an enemy of human 
kind. Under the sanction of the directors they will have 
on the Fair grounds the same fell power over body and 
brain, over manly virtue, noble aspirations and humane 
impulses as in the corner groggery. Because such are 
the inevitable results of the liquor business it is every- 
where branded as infamous. The Fair is to be a special 
patron of this infamous business. 

The Fair wants ashare of the revenue of this infamous 
business for its largeexpenses. For pity’s sake is this 
country so poor that it cannot hold a great Fair without 
calling in the saloon-keeper to help raise the means? 
Congress has voted $5,000,000, Chicago has given $10,000,- 
000, the States have appropriated millions more, gate- 
money is to be collected; other sources of income are 
available—is it possible we cannot scrape enough to- 
gether for expenses without taking blood-money, or 
turning our one weekly sacred rest day into a day of 

“traffic? Congress is to be asked for more; why not ask 
it for enough to cover the cost? 

The Fair is to be a World’s Fair; it is to be a magnifi- 
cent exhibit of the products and inventions of civiliza- 
tion: it is to be a celebration by the two hemispheres of 
the discovery of this continent; it is to be a demonstra- 
tion of the progress of man; it is to give, also, a repre- 
sentation of the beneficent effects of education and reli- 
gion. Iu the name of our common humanity, cannot 
great and wealthy, not to say moral and Christian, 
nation of 63,000,000 pay the expenses of such an enter- 
prise without the help of the beer bottle and the rum 
cask? If we cannot we ought to hide our humiliation in 
the rags of our poverty and beg the world to look some 
other way. If we can raise it, if we can raise a hundred 
millions if necessary, to make the Fair a success, in 
common decency let us drop the liquor business. 





+» 


A PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


WE hope to give next week a full and authoritative 
account of the plans which are arranged for a Parlia- 
ment of the leading religions of the world, to be held in 
connection with the Columbian Fair at Chicago. This is 
certainly a very peculiar, indeed a unique feature, some- 
thing which has never before been attempted, and 
which will make the great occasion memorable among 
the expositions of the world. 

A Parliament of Religions cannot be a Protestant par-* 
liament or a Catholic parliament, or even a Christian 
parliament, not even a monotheistic parliament. The 
most that it can be is a theistic parliament. We 
ask pagan nations, China, India and Japan, and Moham- 
me jan nations like Turkey and Egypt to take part in 
the Columbian Fair. If there is to be a Parliament of 
Religions the idea implies that all religions which deserve 
the name, those that have any civilization behind them, 
should be invited by their chief representatives. Mono- 
theists and polytheists, Christians, Mohammedans and 
pagans should all come and tell each their own story by 
credited representatives without fear and without acri- 
mony. 

As we understand it, this is the plan: Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Greeks, Jews and Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
Brahmans, Confucians and Parsees, will sit together 
and confer on religious themes, the only bond of union 
between them being their earnestness, their sincerity, 
and their belief in a higher divine power. The project 
has been approved by men of various faith—Gladstone 
and Whittier, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops Ireland 
and Ryan, and Chancellor Keane of the Catholic Univer- 
sity; by Bishops Huntington and McLaren of the Epis- 
copal Church, Bishop Vincent of the Methodist Church, 
and such various and representative theologians as Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Dr. Peabody of the Unitarians, 
R. S. Storrs, D,D., and President Bartlett of the Congre- 
gationalists, George Dana Boardman of the Baptists; 
and we may mention Joseph Cook, Miss Willard, Presi- 
dent Washburn of Robert College, with whom are many 
others in this country and abroad. 

We suppose there will be certain advantages in such a 








sentatives of the great historic religions of the world 
have ever been brought into conference together. It 
will show what these religions have in common, and at 
the same time set forth very distinctly their characteris- 
tic special beliefs. We may expect full and accurate 
statements from those who accept other than Christian 
faith, what are their actual views and what has been the 
effect of their religions upon public and social life. It 
will be made clear how they all agree in looking upward 
to a divine power, and forward to a future hfe, and also 
what superior truths Christianity, as we believe, has to 
bring to supplement what is lacking and to correct what 
is erroneous. May we not hope that something will be 
done to show how all religions are opposed to the most 
barbarousarbitraments of war and all seek peace between 
the nations. 

But such a conference can hardly be a full success 
except as it affords opportunity for those who belong to 
the different religions to come together also by them- 
selves. Accordingly we understand that after the gen- 
eral Payliament has concluded there will follow a suc- 
cession of Church congresses in which Protestants or 
Catholics, Presbyterians or Methodists, shall meet by 
themselves and discuss their own interests. There will 
be a day, perhaps, for the Sunday-schools, one for the 
Christian Endeavor and one for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and finally a Congress of Missions, 
which will cover the field of domestic, city and foreign 
missions,and will invite all those who are devoting them- 
selves to this great work. We must not forget that the 
Evangelical Alliance is planning for a very important 
session, perhaps the most important ever yet held, and 
which will embrace the Evangelical Churches of the 
world. 

The design is a bold one and a generous one. We be- 
lieve iz can be successfully and usefully carried out. and 
THE INDEPENDENT will be found at the front, as usual, in 
presenting the facts about this great movement to its 
readers. 
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THE THINGS THAT MAKE FOR WAR. 








Wr is it that the possibility of war is the first, inevi- 
table reflection when a controversy arises between two 
nations? We thought at the close of our Civil War in 
1865 that we should never talk war again; but we have 
done so many times. Wedid so when the ‘ Virginius” 
affair came up, during Grant’s Administration, and Sec- 
retary Hamilton Fish was roundly abused for seeking a 
peaceful settlement with Spaio. With much less cause 
we have talked about war with England. Only. last 
year we were considering whether we would not cross 
swords with Italy. Now it is a question of a conflict 
with Chile. 

Whatare the influences which make for war in a ha- 
tion absorbed in industry and commerce and the peace- 
ful pursuits and pleasures of civilization? 

1. The combative instinct in man; that which makes 
him take satisfaction in trials of skill and endurance— 
in horse races, walking matches, wrestling, and in such 
degrading spectacles.as dog-fights and bull-fights and 
man-fights. War gives full play to the brutal side of 
this instinct; and when there is an element of justice in 
the cause of the conflict the cruel pleasure of witnessing 
it is greatly enhanced. 

2. The element of excitement. The story of a brilliant 
naval duel, a heroic charge, a desperate defense, an 
overwhelring victory, makes the blood tingle with 
pride and exultation. War is full of excitement, of bus- 
tle and movement, of promise of startling events. Human 
nature loves excitement, and it therefore loves war. 

8. National pride. We like to think our own nation is 
stronger than any other nation. We like to be able to 
boast that we can whip any Power that dares to insult 
us or try to trample on us. Our blood is fired at once if 
anybody ventures to claim that Italy or Chile or any other 
nation on the globe could drive us off the seas and make us 
sue for mercy. 

4. The fact that we have naval and military schools to 
train men in the art of war, and the nucleus of an army 
and navy, with great guns, irresistible projectiles, im- 
penetrable armor plates, and the last and most improved 
war appliances. Our naval and military men want a 
chance to test these improvements. Their profession is 
war; they seek opportunity to practice it. Army and 
naval life is humdrum in peace; war is craved to stir the 
martial ardor. It is in these “circles” at Washington 
that eagerness for war is displayed whenever a diplo- 
matic controversy of unusual earnestness arises. The 
Government cannot but feel the impulse of this senti- 
ment. 

6. The love of heroic deeds. The greatest heroes are 
still martial heroes. We have not got far enough away 
from the memories of our last great conflict to look for and 
pay honor to other. examples of heroism. There are 
struggles in peace far more worthy the crown of praise 
and admiration than deeds of blood; but we are not suf- 
ficiently educated in peace to appreciate them as we 
ought. We like best to lavish rewards and honors upon 
admirals and generals and commanders. 

7. Thelove of gain. War makes extraordinary activ- 
ity insome lines of business, increases prices, and brings 
to many sudden fortunes. This purely mercenary inter- 





Parliament, This will be the first time that the repre- 


All these influences, and others equally selfish, make 
for war. 

War is the first thought. Great black headlines de- 
clared it in our daily press last week. A thrill of excite- 
mentran through the public veins. 

Peace is the second thought; and those voices which a 
few days ago clamored for war now earnestly demand 
peace. The second thought is the nobler, the manlier. 
It is sober reason asserting itself. It is the best instincts 
of refined, civilized human nature dominating over the 
lower. 

Reason shows the dreadful aspects of war. War means 
organized and skillful attempts at maiming and killing 
and reducing to helplessness. In hot, reckless passion 
it deals out death and destruction, wasting innocent life, 
consuming millions of treasure, and working ruin on 
every hand. What an incredibly foolish way of settling 
questions addressed to the reasoning and moral faculties? 
Haven’t we more intelligence, more dignity, more self- 
respect, more grace, than to think more of going to war 
with Chile than of trying to avoid it? 
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BISHOP CROWTHER. 


THE Church of England has had one Negro Bishop, 
Samuel Crowther, who has just died at Sierra Leove at 
about the age of eighty. His career has been a very re- 
markable one, and carries some lessons with it. 

Bishop Crowther was born a pagan in the Yoruba coun- 
try, in the western valley of the Niger. and was captured 
by slave raiders, when about ten years old, and aftertwo 
or three exchanges of masters, and much suffering, fell 
into the hands of a British man-of-war in 1822, and was 
landed at Sierra Leone. There he was taken charge of by 
the wife of the English bishop, taught his letters, baptized, 
and put in amissionschool. There he grew up, and as a 
young man wasemployed in several Government explor- 
ing expeditions, which proved his capacity. The Church 
Missionary Society invited him to its school at Islington, 
England, where he was instructed, and from which he 
was ordained by the Bishop of London in 1843. He then 
went back to Sierra Leone, fell in by a happy providence 
with his mother, from whom he had been kidnapped in- 
childhood, and devoted himself toreligious work and ex- 
ploration. In 1864 he wasconsecrated first Bishop of the 
Niger region, and, with considerable success, devoted 
himself to the task of superintending his large and dif- 
ficult diocese and translating the Scriptures. 

Bishop Crowther’s life ended under something of an 
eclipse. Repeated complaints came to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society as to the character of a number of its 
native agents. These.‘ natives” were not usually genu- 
ine natives, converted Negroes of the Niger territory, 
but Negroes from Liberia and Sierra Leone who had en- 
joyed the advantage, or suffered the disadvantage, of 
contact with white people. Whatever the effect of that 
contact may have been, good or bad, certain it is that 
the lives of these preachers and teachers in too many 
cases were sadly immoral according to the stand.rd set 
by the English missionaries. At last the Church Mis- 
sionary Society sent out a committee to examine the 
facts. The result was that three African clergymen and 
five lay agents were dropped from the service of the 
society, and four other native clergymen were put 
**under close European supervision.” Among these was 
Archdeacon Crowther, son of Bishop Crowther. The 
committee did its work with severity, and in the case of 
the Bishop’s son was compelled to recall its action as 
having been undeserved. 

Allthis was a heavy blow to the Bishop. It wasa con- 
demnation of the leniency of his administration, and it 
made his last days very sad. Bishop Crowther knew 
better than the English missionaries could the heart of 
the native converts, and was more indulgent with their 
failings, probably quite tooindulgent. Those Africans, 
brought up with their fear of strange powers and their 
dependence on fetishes and charms, know little of social 
morality, and cannot be judged wholly by our standards. 
It is just so in the’ South Sea Islands; too much so still 
even among our American Negroes. Church discipline 
must keep in view the development of this higher sevse 
of social morality, and especially remember Paul’s direc- 
tion that none should be made bishops or deacons except 
those who are willing to live with one wife. 

We believe most heartily in the necessity of building 
up a native Church with its own cJergy and bishops, if 
it have bishops; but we fear that Bishop Crowther 
will have a European successor. We would rather the 
experiment should be repeated, as it is only by blunders 
and failures that success is at last achieved. The prog- 
ress of the Church is slow and by degrees. It makes 
many mistakes; but if it has the Spirit of God, it will 
rise out of them into a better life. The leading-strings 
must be dropped just as soon as possible. Some of our 
missionary Boards have made serious mistakes because 
they have not. trusted the natives enough. We admire 
the wisdom and courage of Robert College and Aintab 
College because they have appointed, with excellent re- 
sults, natives of the country, well educated abroad, as 
full professors on an equality with American professors. 
We believe that the Syrian Protestant College at Beirit 
has followed a different policy. One of the greatest 
temptations of missionary societies and of missionaries 











est goes into the balance in favor of resort to bloodshed. 


is to treat their converts as inferiors socially and reli- 
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giously. The result is mutual jealousy and suspicion, if 
not an infantile character in the converts. 


Editorial Notes. 

THE Revision Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
having concluded its labors, we are able this week to 
present its final report of an amended Confession of Faith, 
on which the Assembly is likely to ask the Church to vote. 
We also give in full a sermon preached last Sunday evening 
in this city by Professor Green, of Princeton, on the Higher 
Criticism. These require us to add four pages to our regu- 
lar issue. Few people can write with such simple direct- 
ness as Rebecca Harding Davis. who pleads for more sym- 
bolism in religious worship; Bishcp Goodsell has a lively 
description of a trip in Korea; President Thwing has an 
appropriate word for the Day of Prayer for Colleges; Grace 
Greenwood shows all her usual fire in defending the liter- 
ary fame of Jane Austen; Bishop Coxe contrasts the Estab- 
lished Church in England: with that of France; Mary H. 
Leonard discusses the social duties of Northern teachers in 
the South; Dr. Dike is stirred up by the Countess von 
Krockow to some reflections on Divorce; Dr. De Forest tells 
what progress Japan made last year in Morals, Education 
and Religion; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter is devoted 
to Secretaries Blaine and Elkins, and the Chile affair; and 
Frank L. White tells the further story of Book Illustrating 
in the United States. There are poems by R. H. Stoddard, 
Celia Thaxter, Mary A. Mason and Josephine Pollard, and 
stories by Maria L. Pool and Julie M. Lippmann. 








BIBLICAL CRITICISM is of interest to every iover and stu- 
dent of the Bible. There never was an age in which it was 
so thorough, and at the same time embraced so much that 
is destructive, as in this. We are told, on the one hand, that 
we must accept all the results of what is called the Higher 
Criticism; that to refuse is to exhibit a preference for tra- 
dition and prejudice to science and historical truth. On 
the other hand, there are those who fear these results, and 
who would blindly reject all of them, and go on believing 
what the fathers believed about the Bible, and hold that 
critical methods must not be applied to the sacred Book. 
Professor Green, of Princeton, is one of those biblical 
scholars who object to both of these conclusions. He be- 
lieves that the critical faculty of human reason may and 
should be applied to the revelation which God has made to 
the human reason not less than to the human affections. 
But he would never forget that the Bible assumes to bea 
revelation from God to man, not from man to man, and 
that while it is perfectly lawful to analyze its contents and 
compare one part with another, one statement with an- 
other, to study the style and diction of the different 
books, as the works of Shakespeare are studied, its 
supernaturalism is not to be rejected or be made to fit 
a rationalistic explanation. It is as contrary to the true 
canon of criticism to ignore the fact that the Bible pur- 
ports to be a revelation from God to man of his will and 
purpose as it would be to ignore the poetical character of 
Shakespeare’s treatment of human life. Professor Green 
takes up in hissermon the critical theory, not of the most 
destructive school of the Higher Criticism, but of those 
who claim to be Evangelical rather than Rationalistic, and 
shows how it affects the authenticity and consequently the 
credibility of the Pentateuch. He argues thatif the con- 
tention of the theorists that the Pentateuch was made to as- 
sume its present shape from 400 to 1,000 years after the 
events it describes occurred, is correct, all “rational cer- 
tainty” of the great truths, which the Pentateuch presents 
is destroyed. ‘“‘ Our holy religion,” he says, “is an historical 
religion based on a series of redemptive facts,” and to 
“weaken the evidence of those facts is to cast doubt upon 
the reality of that revelation which they embodied.” We 
commend the careful study of his lucid exposition of the 
weaknesses of the theory of the critics, and particularly 
what he says about the manner of the division of the Pen- 
tateuch into documents. “‘ The partition,’’ he says, “‘ corre- 
sponds with the hypothesis for the simple reason that it is 
made by the hypothesis.”’ 


In referring to denominational titles a few weeks 
ago, we pronounced them “conflicting, confusing and un- 
scientific.” The Christian Standard, which represents the 
Disciples of Christ, wonders why we did not add unscrip- 
tural. It urges that by “adopting only Scripture names 
for Churches sectarianism would be dethroned and denom- 
inationalism would disappear.”’ The difficulty with this 
argument is that, in the first place, existing Church names 
are not “unscriptural.” The Scriptures do not provide 
any specific Church name by which all believers in Christ 
should be called, nor does it forbid any. This is one of the 
questions which the Bible leaves to sanctified common 
sense to settle; and there is a great fallacy, we think, in 
the idea that if, somehow, denominational names could be 
got rid of, sectarianism would be dethroned. It is not the 
names that make denominationalism, but differences of 
doctrine, practice, and particularly of history. As to the 
denomination represented by The Christian Standard, tho 
established for the purpose of promoting Christian unity, 
it really adds to the number of the sects, so-called, and so 
far from having any specific Scriptural name it calls itself 
sometimes ‘ Disciples of Christ” and sometimes simply 
“ Christians.’’ The latter is neither a specific nor a scien- 
tific term and is open to the objection that it gives -rise to 
confusion, as there isa denomination of older origin which 
claims the right to the word “ Christians.”” We do not see 
why denominations may not call themselves by different 
names so long as they are specific and scientific. The Dis- 











ciples of Christ is a specific name, and as there is no other 
denomination claiming it it does not give rise to confusion; 
so of the term ‘‘ Church of God,” which so far as scriptur- 
alness is concerned is quite as scriptural as “‘ Disciples of 
Christ”’ or “ Christians.” 


The Standard of this city, Henry George’s paper, is 
printing, week by week, under the head of ‘‘Is Roman 
Catholicism a Menace?’* the utterances of Archbishop 
Corrigan as reported in The N. Y. Herald, in reference to 
the infallibility of the Papal Encyclicalon Labor. Accord- 
ing to that report the Archbishop said: 

“The Holy Father is the teacher, and every Catholic must 
regard him asthe supreme earthly authority. The Holy Father 
having advanced in the enclyclical the doctrine of private 
property in land, it becamethe duty of every one in the Church 
to accept it unquestioningly. . . . There is nothing for us to do 
but to accept what has been advanced by the Holy See. He has 
settled that for us. Now there is no other view to be taken, no 
matter what any man maywrite. Itis just like a well established 
doctrine laid down in the Holy Scriptures, and it is to be followed 
just as closely and unquestioningly by all those who believe in the 
Holy Church.” 

We quoted these words, which have been before the public 

so long and repeated so often that we had no doubt that 

they were the genuine utterances of the Archbishop, and 

we so stated. We have received from a clergyman a copy 

of a letter said to have been addressed by Archbishop 

Corrigan to a Catholic bishop, in which he denied the 

trustworthiness of this report. Thereupon we wrote tov 
Archbishop Corrigan inclosing a copy of the letter, asking 

him if it were gennine and if we might publish it. 

But we have received no answer. We do not feel at liberty 

to publish the letter, but it has seemed to us right, on the 

authority of our correspondent, to make this statement. 

For our own part, we believe that the utterance given 

above is not too strong to express the views of one extreme 

wing in the Catholic Church which magnifies the author- 
ity of the Pope, and which multiplies the utterances to 

which the definition of infallibility would apply; while a 
growing number in the Church, we do not doubt, desire to 
make the number of such utterances. as small as possible 
and would agree with The Catholic Standard, of Philadel- 
phia, which refuses to believe that the Archbishop ever 
said such a thing as has been attributed to him, on the 
ground that it is contrary to the Catholic doctrine. 





WE have the Tenth Annual Report of the Rev. Jacob 
Freshman’s Hebrew-Christian Work. We would make an 
abstract from it, if it were possible; but we cannot find a 
word of information in it. There are pages on the subject 
of the necessity of funds to carry on the work, but no ac- 
count whatever of receipts or disbursements, and the only 
evidence that any careful account is kept is in the following 
lines: 

“T have examined and checked the accounts of the Rev. Jacob 
Freshman for the year 1891, have seen the vouchers, and the same 
is correct.’°—RALPH WELLS. 

There is no name given of a single convert baptized during 
the year, nor even the number of such converts. Certain 
assistants are referred to, but neither their names nor their 
number is given. From information that comes to us, 
however, we know that three of those assistants left early 
in the autumn—Max Winterling, M. Frank and Louis 
Schlesinger. The first has. renounced Christianity and 
gone to his parents in Budapest; and we are credibly in- 
formed that the other two have also gone back to Judaism. 
In their places are three other young men, or two; for we 





believe that one of the three has left. During the year an- 
other of the converts sent by Mr. Freshman as a missionary 
to another city has been in prison for stealing money from 
a poor immigrant girl; and others whose names are given 
to us have renounced Christianity. If this mission is seek- 
ing public support it has no right to claim exemption from 
making public reports of its finances and of the number of 
its converts. 


CHICAGO is again to be congratulated. She is to be host- 
ess to the National Democratic Convention. Other cities, 
including the great metropolis, competed for the honor; 
but the World’s Fair City got it without trying 
very hard. The truth is that Chicago is admirably quali- 
fied to entertain a National Convention, more so than any 
other city except New York. It is convenient of access to 
all parts of the country, it has splendid hotel facilities, and 
it knows how to provide for a big gathering. The date 
fixed for the Convention is June 21st, two weeks later than 
that of the Republican Convention in Minneapolis. As the 
time approaches when the two standard bearers are to be 
named, the choice of the Republican Party narrows to one 
man—President Harrison; but the Democratic Party seems 
more and more at sea. Every day the chances of Mr’! 
Cleveland appear to lessen and those of David B. Hill to 
increase. So good a Democratic authority as the New 
York World intimate: that Mr. Cleveland may shortly re- 
tire from the race. The political machinery of New York 
is entirely in the hands of his rival, and the recent maneu- 
vers for an early choice of delegates indicate that the voice 
of New York in the Convention at Chicago will be well- 
nigh unanimous for Senator Hill. The nomination of such 
a man will be a bad thing for the Democratic Party. It 
will indicate the triumph of its worst elements, and inevi- 
tably alienate those who have joined the party with the 
hope of reforming and elevating it. Moreover, it will bea 
bad thing for the country. The bare possibility of a man of 
Hill’s political character succeeding to the chair of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln, should make a shudder run 
through the moral element of the country. 


THE Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, passed away last week, 
making the third vacancy among the nine members of that 
Court since President Harrison was inaugurated. Justice 
Bradley, next to Justice Field, was the senior member of the 
Court, having been appointed in 1870, He was an able lawyer, 








and asa judge exhibited extraordinary skill in adjudicating 
patent cases. His opinions on questions relating to insur- 
ance, civil rights and the construction of constitutional 
law were of great value. He was untiring in investigation, 
and possessed a strong analytical faculty. He was the 
oldest member of the Court, having been born in 1813. 
President Harrison, in appointing his successor, will make 
his third appointment to the Supreme Bench. Justices 
Brewer and Brown were named by him, the former in 1889 
and the latter in 1890. The President has won high enco- 
miums from the press of all parties for his judicial appoint- 
ments, andin filling this new vacancy he may be confi- 
dently expected to secure the best man. 


It will be remembered that when the State Board of 
Canvassers at Albany proceeded, in defiance of the opinion 
of the Court of Appeals, to canvass the fraudulent certifi- 
cate from Dutchess County, which made the Democratic 
candidate who had not been elected by uhe people a mem- 
ber of the Senate, the Secretary of State, Frank Rice, was 
repeatedly asked whether he had received a copy of the 
true returns. He refused to respond, deliberately keeping 
his lips closed, and hurrying the business of the Board to 
completion, in order that it might quickly adjourn before 
any complications should arise. It was known that the 
true returns had been mailed to him, and there was every 
reason to believe that he had received them; but he re- 
fused to state whether he had received them, and if so what 
had been done with them. Last week he was summoned be- 
fore Judge Cullen, of the Supreme Court, in Brooklyn, in 
the proceedings against the clerk of Dutchess County for 
contempt of court, and was there compelled to unseal his 
lips and state what became of the returns. He acknowl- 
edged that he received them through the mails, and 
that the County Clerk called on him and asked to be allow- 
to take them away, saying that an order of court had been 
issued allowing him so to do. In response to questions by 
Judge Cullen, the Secretary of State said that the County 
Clerk did not show any order of court directing him to 
procure the returns; they were delivered to him simply on 
his verbal statement. It was a humiliating position fora 
high officer of the State to be putin. It is quite clear that 
the Secretary of State had no legal right to surrender re- 
turns which had been placed in his hands, according to 
law, to be considered and canvassed by the State Board. 
He has given no explanation of this act to relieve his repu- 
tation of the suspicion that he was a willing tool in the 
conspiracy to steal a seat in the Senate for the Democratic 
Party. Itis not probable that any legal punishment will 
be meted out to him for this offense; but an indignant pub- 
lic should not forget it when he next seeks honor at their 
hands. 


‘THE Supreme Court of the United States has rendered a 
very important decision affecting the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The case came up on appeal from a decision of Judge 
Gresham, of the United States Circuit Court, in Chicago, 
sustaining the act of the court below in adjudging Counsel- 
man, a witness, guilty of contempt of court for refusing to 
testify before the Federai Grand Jury in the investigation 
of certain alleged unlawful transactions by railroads enter- 
ing Chicago. Counselman refused to tell the Grand Jury 
whether he had obtained discriminating rates, basing his 
refusal on the ground that his answers might tend to in- 
criminate himself. TheSupreme Court reverses the deci- 
sion of Judge Gresham, and holds that Counselman could 
not be punished for contempt; because in refusing to an- 
swer on the ground that his answer would tend to incrim- 
inate himself, he was simply asserting a constitutional 
right. The Supreme Court holds that while the constitu- 
tional provision applying to the case was intended to apply 
to criminal matters, yet: the privilege is ‘‘as broad as the 
mischief against which it seeks to guard.’”’ The bearing of 
this decision, which must be accepted as good law, is very 
evident. It will make it increasingly difficult for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to enforce the provisions of 
the act. An important witness can refuse to answer neces- 
sary questions on the ground that the answers might tend 
to incriminate him, and thus leave the Commission without 
any power to reach certain unjust discriminations in plain 
violation of the law. The remedy must be provided by 
Congress by an amendment which shall render persons who 
testify free from prosecution for any acts concerning which 
they may testify. The Court itself hints that only some 
such amendment can reach the case. It holds that “no 
suit which leaves the party or witness subject to prosecu- 
tion after he answers the criminating question put to him 
can have the effect of supplanting the privilege conferred 
by the Constitution.” 





WE had occasion two weeks ago to express our surprise 
that The Catholic News should have seemed to exult in the 
massacres of the French-Indian War. In its last issue 
that paper says that “the Civil War was largely pre- 
cipitated on the country by the fanatical opposition to 
slavery which seized the New England mind.” It is ex- 
traordinary that at this day we should be told that it wa: 
fanatical to oppose slavery, or that it was this opposition 
which precipitated the War. We had supposed that the 
Civil War was precipitated by the refusal of South Caro- 
lina and other States which it influenced to submit to the 
election by the people of Abraham Lincoln as President. 
We had supposed that the first gun was fired in South Car- 
olina. There is as much truth in this statement by our 
neighbor as there is in the next that ‘“‘ commercial jealousy 
of the South was another cause of the War,” or the still 
further statement that ‘since the War New England has 
declined.’? The census does not show it so; and as to her 
“ native population of the old Puritan and Pilgrim stock” 
having declined, why they have spread all over the country 
and rule the States to Dakota and Oregon. Nor can we 
imagine that Dr. Shea wrote the editorial on the persecu- 
tion of the Church in Mexico, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing: 





* Ever since Joel R. Poinsett was sent by our Government and 
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organized Masonic lodges, this war has gone on. It has been 
supported and subsidized by the Bible Societies, Tract Societies, 
Missionary Societies, and all the scum of proselytizing slums and 
dives. These have enabled an infidel crew, few in number, to 
control the Government and tyrannize over an unresisting 
_ people.” 2 

We have heard Bible societies and missionary societies 
abused before, but to call them “slums” and “ dives’ is 
really something new and ridiculous; and everybody that 
knows anything about Mexico knows that it is only within 
a very few years that these missionary societies have done 
anything worth speaking of in Mexico, and that they have 
done. nothing whatever to stir up such “ persecution.” 
Whatever in the way of suppression or confiscation the 
Catholic Church has had to suffer in Mexico, just as in 
Brazil or in the Argentine Republic, has come wholly from 
those who were brought up in the Catholic Church, and 
who got all their knowledge of that Church from the use 
of their own eyes. Had the Church been such as it is in 
this country, a free Church ina free State, unsubsidized, 
unestablished, it would never have had occasion to call it- 
self persecuted. 


A PECULIAR silver war, which is being waged in Long 
Island, reminds one of the early history of banking in this 
country The Queens County Bank in Long Island City is 
the only one on Long Island outside of Brooklyn, con- 
nected with the New York Clearing House, and a great 
many checks from New York City on Long Island banks 
pass through it. This bank has done its business with 
other banks directly by exchange of checks, but has lately 
concluded it could make its collections more conveniently 
by turning its checks over to the Long Island Express Com- 
pany for collection. The cashier of the Far Rockaway Bank 
objected to the Express Company getting the percentag¢s 
which he considered due his bank, and began paying checks 
to the Express Company in silver dollars which made an 
enormous amount of trouble, hours being taken sometimes 
in counting and recounting the silver. The details of the 
fight between this bank and the Express Company we do 
not care to follow, but we are reminded of the time, per- 
haps seventy-five years ago, when the Suffolk Bank of Bos- 
ton undertook to do a Clearing House business for the vari- 
ous New England banks on condition that they would de- 
posit a small amount in its vaults. Some banks, like that 
of South Berwick, Me., held out for along while, and on one 
occasion when a large check came for collection, the bank 
in South Berwick did not have cash enough in hand to pay 
it, and the cashier commenced counting out as slowly as 
possible some kegs of coppers, while a messenger drove in 
hot haste fifteen miles to Portsmouth to get the silver from 
another bank. What the Suffolk Bank then did imperfect- 
ly the Government now does through its national banks 
guaranteeing their solvency. 

THERE was an unusual scene in the French House of 
Deputies last week when, in reply to an insulting remark, 
M. Constans, Minister of the Interior, rushed up to Deputy 
Laur and slapped him on the face. The insult was so fla- 
grant that public opinion supports M. Constans, especially 
since M. Laur has been so deliberate in his resentment of 
the blow. First he telegraphed to his Chief, Henry Roche- 
fort, asking whether he should challenge M. Constans to a 
duel or appeal to the courts. M. Rochefort replied melo- 
dramatically that men of honor do not fight with thieves 
or pimps, nor sue in courts where the judges are only the 
valets of the Ministers. The advice was good tho the lan- 
guage was very childish. Thereupon, M. Laur, having got 
his advice proceeded immediately to disobey it by chal- 
lenging M. Constans, thus proving either that he was not 
a man of honor, or that M. Constans was not a thief. He 
also took the liberty to select the weapons and dictate the 
other conditions. Then M. Constans refused to accept 
the challenge which had come quite too late. But two 
other deputies that got involved in the same scrimmage 
have succeeded in arranging a duel, and one of them had 
his arm cut. This is very Frenchy, and very foolish. 


RUSSIA seems to be at last learning the lesson that in- 
ternal remedies are better for the body politic than exter- 
nal applications. In other words, she has decided that 
the disturbing elements brought out by the famine are not 
to bea pretext for war. Itis true that the Czar seems to 
be doing his best to minify the famine that is proving such 
a terrible drain upon the resources of the Empire, but that 
its important and true relations are realized in a degree, 
is evident from the very apparent snub recently given to 
France in regard to the Chadourne incident in Bulgaria. 
M. Ribot undoubtedly thought that M.Giers would stand by 
him; but he has not, and France is compelled to be satisfied 
with one of the funniest apologies that have ever been made 
in European diplomacy. M. Stambuloff has expressed his 
deep regret at his failure to make the expulsion of the 
French journalists conform to the most exact demands of 
diplomatic relations, and has promised in the future to be 
more scrupulously formal in his treatment of such of- 
fenses, Meanwhile M. Chadourne remains outside the 
Bulgarian borders, and France has a sort of feeling that 
the Cronstadt entertainments did not amount to much 
after all. For all of which the world at large must be pro- 
foundly grateful, as it is the best pledge of peace that has 
been offered for some time. 


THE great Native Congress of India has been able to 
hold its successive annual sessions only because the British 
Government holds and rules India. There never was such 
a Congress in the old days of rajahs and maharajahs. The 
natives, if they do not love England, know that their con- 
dition is tolerable only because England rules the Empire. 
They have been under English tutelage; England has 
taught them to desire self-government; and if they now 
dare to ask for a potential voice in the legislative councils 
of their own country it is because England has first given 
them a common country and then taught them something 
Of the rights of man, The requests of the late Congress 
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are not unreasonable. They complain of the extravagant 
cost of administration, the burden of the salt tax and the 
income tax, and the excessive cost of the standing army. 
The cost of the standing army in India is a trifle compared 
with that in France or Germany, and yet it is greater 
than it would he if the ambition of Russia were not a 
menace to the people of India as well as to the British 
Empire. We do not see how this burden can be lifted so 
long as Russian ambition endangers the peace of the 
world. Two notable votes of thé Congress give us a les- 
son. One was a vote of acknowledgment of the signal 
services which Bradlaugh, the infidel Bradlaugh, rendered 
the people of India. Why did not some Christian English- 
man deserve this praise? The other was a reply from the 
Congress to a message of sympathy from General Booth, 
of the Salvation Army. In this reply “the labors of good 
missionaries who are earnestly working to raise the moral 
standard of the people” were gratefully acknowledged and 
the Salvation Army welcomed to the same good work. We 
are glad to observe the sympathy of the missionaries with 
the purposes of the Congress. 


....Governor Flower has filled the vacancy in the Court 
of Appeals, caused by the death of Chief Justice Ruger. by 
advancing to the position Judge Earl, who has long been 
a member of the Court. Judge Earl’s place is to be taken 
by Deputy Attorney-General Maynard. For the promotion 
of Judge Earl we have nothing but words of commenda- 
tion; but the appointment of Mr. Maynard is one that 
ought not to have been made. He has been one of the 
most active partisans of Governor Hill, himself superin- 
tending the rascally work done in Dutchess County by 
which the theft of a seat in the Senate was accomplished. 
It is an unseemly thing to take a man who has been not 
simply strongly partisan, but who has been engaged in an 
act offensive to the public sense of rignt and justice. Our 
judiciary should be free from the least suspicion of injus- 
ticeand partisanship. Recent events strongly emphasize 
the importance of having a fair and pure judiciary; and we 
are sorry that Governor Flower should, at the beginning of 
his term of office elevate a man to the bench of the highest 
court in the State onthe ground of partisan service ofa 
questionable character. 


....The death of the first Moderator of the Re-united 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which was 
held in-Philadelphia in 1870, isan event worth historical 
notice. Jonathan Trumbull Backus, D.D., who had that 
unusual honor, died last week at the age of seventy-eight 
years. He had but one pastorate in all his life, that of the 
First Presbyterian Church, in Schenectady, N. Y. It con- 
tinued for forty-one years, at the end of which time he re- 
signed it, in 1873, on account of his impaired eyesight. 
There was something particularly appropriate in his elec- 
tion. He was pastorof an Old School church, but he was 
a man of charitable fellowship, exercised his pastorate in a 
region where the New School Presbyterians were strong 
and among his warm friends, and he had himself pursued a 
very eclectic course of theological study at Princeton, An- 
dover and New Haven. Tho totally blind iu his later life, 
we may say that he lived to see the Re-union, which he so 
much helped to establish, a great and permanent success. 


...-There is something to think of in Miss Leonard’s 
article this week on Missionary Teachers in the South. 
Beyond all question there has been, as Bishop Haygood ad- 
mits, a great deal of social ostracism of Northern teachers 
of the Southern Negroes; but a course of years spent in 
work welldone ought to conquer prejudice, as it hasin 
Hampton and Nashville, if the attempt is made to do so. 
That was a suggestive remark of a Southern minister, 
speaking of his failure to awaken a sympathy between his 
church and the teachers of a school for Negroes: “It was 
our fault at first, but it is theirs now.” If the Southern 
people ought to offer sympathy, the Northern teachers 
ought not to hold back and be suspicious. It is time now 
almost everywhere for mutual understanding and respect, 
between the teachers, and the best, if not the largest, ele- 
ment in the South. 


.... The Catholic Review, in commenting upon the Con- 
vention of the Apostolate of the Press of this city, just 
touches on what it calls a very delicate subject: 

“ The question of a higher religious education of the children 

for colored fellow Catholics—shall they be admitted to our col- 
leges and boarding schools, conducted for the most part by re- 
ligious orders of men and women?” 
The Philadelphia organ of the Irish Catholic Benevolent 
Union also touches on the same subject, rebuking higher 
Catholic schools for refusing to admit colored children, 
and saying that it is only at the altar that the races are 
practically equal. This is a wrong which has to do with 
social sentiment rather than with religion; and while our 
strong colleges, like Harvard, Yale and Oberlin, freely admit 
colored students, there are very few of our private boarding 
houses that would not hesitate to receive them. 


.... The Indian Government, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon it by the people of England and 
India, is still fencing with the opium question. The Chief 
Commissioner for Burma has expressed the opinion that 
the opium shops should be closed to all men of Burmese 
race, and that their possession of any quantity of the drug 
should be declared illegal; but he also makes the statement 
that the increase of a lakh and a quarter in the revenue of 
last year must be ascribed to the sale of the drug. In the 
face of these two statements the Governor-General merely 
says that the general sale has not increased, without 
mentioning the fact that Chinais largely raising its own 
supply. England has done much for the world; but until 
her skirts are clear of this crime she may well keep 
silence. 


....1t is building up against one’s own house that a 
church does when it drives away the saloons in its neigh- 
borhood. Many a church in this city can learn something 
from the pastor of the Lincoln Memoria! Colored Church 
in Washington, whose pastor, the Rev. G. M. Moore, has 











been fighting with saloons in “ Hell’s Bottom ” so success- 
fully that all the saloon-keepers have signed an agreement 
to close out by March 1st, 1892. A few years ago there were 
thirteen saloons within two squares of: the church, while 
now there will be none. The largest of these saloon build- 
ings has been purchased by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. , 


....Exit Lord Hartington into the House of Lords and 
enter a Gladstonian in his seat in the House of Commons. 
The majority by which the latter is elected is so over- 
whelming that we have here a death-sign to the present 
Administration. Mr. Gladstove’s prophecy is certain to be 
fulfilled. The time of dissolution and election of a new 
Parliament approaches. It cannot be put off much longer, 
and the Liberals, with Gladstone at their head, will return 
to power and make short work of the Irish question, and 
will inaugurate many other reforms, the chief among them 
being disestablishment in Scotland and Wales. Fly faster 
sun and moon! 


....-The Committee of the Religious Tract Society in 
London has a rule with regard to attendance that might, 
with advantage, be adopted by some other organizations. 
They meet every Tuesday. The attendance is carefully 
noted. A member who is late has to sign below the line, 
and his attendance that day does not count. At the end 
of the year one-fourth of the members, those who have 
been present the fewest times, are struck off and are inel- 
igible for election the ensuing year. 


.... Senator Quay has been successful in two libel suits 
against Democatic newspapers in Pennsylvania, which, 
during the recent campaign in the State, published articles 
and documents connecting Mr. Quay with the Bardsley 
rascalities. We are glad that the Senator has excuipated 
himself in a way which must satisfy everybody that in 
those particular charges he was slandered. Now let him 
appeal to the courts for a vindication from the older and 
more serious accusations. 


....The Democratic majority in the Senate at Albany, 
after inflicting censure upon the three Senators who were 
pronounced in contempt and supended for refusing to vote 
on a bill which they had not been permitted to examine, 
has allowed the three Senators to resume their senatorial 
duties. It was an outrageous exercise of power of which 
the Democratic Senators were guilty, and if the people of 
the State are true to themselves and to their institutions 
they will not fail to resent it. 


....The National Divorce Reform League made an ad- 
mirable report of its year’s work. Thesix States of Massa 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Michigan have created commissions to promote uniform 
legislation in marriage and divorce. California has passed 
laws requiring longer residence, and forbidding lawyers to 
advertise that they will procure divorces. Delaware, Ten 
nessee and Alabama have also improved their divorce 
laws. 


....We are interested to see that The New Delta, the Anti- 
Lottery paper of New Orleans, thinks it not improbable 
that the lottery wings and the Democratic and Republican 
Parties will unite and the Anti-Lottery wings of the same 
parties also unite, so that there shall be but one issue before 
the people at the next election. We wish it might be so, 
that there might be a clear and distinct issue, and that 
issue fought out on high moral grounds without any eva- 
sion. 


....The retention of Sir Robert Morier, at St. Petersburg, 
as British Ambassador, seems to mean that the condition 
of things in Constantinople and Central Asia is so serious 
that the British Government does not dare to put in his 
place a less experienced man. The death of Sir William 
White has removed one of England’s most competent 
diplomatists at one of the two important points, and it will 
not do to have British influence weakened at the other. 


....The New York Sun has been publishing a series of 
long communications, the purpose of which is to show that 
Cardinal Gibbons will be elected or ought to be elected the 
next Pope. No other candidate that we know of would be 
likely to do such service to the Church by bringing it into 
touch with the Christian and social spirit of the day. But 
can he talk Italian? Mothers who want their boys to be- 
come popes should teach them the modern languages. 


.... Vienna with its new territorial enlargement has now 
an area more than three times greater than it was; and is 
half as large as London, more than twice as large as Paris, 
and almost three times as large as Berlin. The increase in 
population has not been equal in the same ratio as that in 
area. The palace and park of Shoenbrunn, the Kahlen- 
berg and Leopoldsberg are now within the city borders. 


The Examiner supports us in our request that the 
various religious bodies, through their representatives, 
use their best powers to influence the Negroes of Louisi 
ana to vote against the Lottery. It asks every Negro Bap- 
tist in the North who has a Negro acquaintance in Louisi- 
anato write him on the subject. This is an excellent sug- 
gestion for others as well. 

....By a transposition ef figures last week the receipts 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union for the last nine 
months of 1891 were made much smaller than was correct. 
The record should have stood $171,037.48 for 1891 and $129, 
887.87 for 1890. The Society has thus we are glad to say, 
gained $40,000 instead of losing that amount 


...-The destruction by fire of the famous abbey of 
Fécamp, where the celebrated Benedictine liqueur was 
made, entailed a loss:of nearly a half million of dollars. 
If the secret of its manufacture has been destroyed also, 
the loss is not irreparable. 


....The reformed spelling sometimes appears where we 
would least expect‘it. The Southern Guardian, the Epis 
copal paper: of Louisiana, at the head of its editorial 
columns, spells its own name “ Gardian,” 
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Ueligious | Sutelligence. 


THE REVISED WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


TaE Committee appointed by the General Assembly of 

the Presbyterian Church to revise the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith has finished its work, and THE INDEPENDENT 
is enabled to give a complete account of the changes 
proposed to the Detroit Assembly and discussed by the 
presbyteries during the last few months, and also to give 
all the changes which are to be presented to the Portland 
Assembly next May. Lest some critic, higher or lower, 
should say that thu sessions of the Committee have been 
private, and that the report as presented herewith is not 
authoritative, it may be added that every change has been 
verified by Dr. W. E. Moore, the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee an the Permanent Clerk of the General Assembly. 
Each day he went over the work of the day with the repre- 
sentative of this paper, marking the changes from the re- 
port presented last year. That the reader may see at a 
glance the changes first made and the new ones proposed, 
the words inserted last year are printed in italics, the new 
words added this year are printed in SMALL CAPITALS, while 
the ordinary lettering is used for the parts of the Confes- 
sion which remain untouched. Words inclosed in brackets 
have been cut out by the Committee. 
+ The report which will precede the text of the Confession 
has been prepared by a sub-committee, and will consist 
chiefly of overtures touching the changes made. If the re- 
port is adopted at Portland, these overtures will be sent to 
the presbyteries for their action. It is not proposed that 
the whole Confession shall be included in one overture, but 
every chapter in which changes have been made, and some- 
times sections in a chapter will have a separate overture. 
The presbyteries will not be asked whether they accept or 
reject the work of the whole, but whether they will accept 
or reject the changes made. Besides the two new chapters 
on the Holy Spirit and the Universal Offer of the Gospel, 
twenty-six sections in eighteen chapters have been changed, 
two chapters, the Third and Tenth materially so, the 
others chiefly in phraseology. Three sections have been 
stricken out, two in the third chapter and one in the 
seventh, It is not supposed that the Committee will defend 
the report as a unit, but that the members will represent 
either their own views or those of the presbyteries which 
send them. It is not likely that there will be a minority 
report, but it is not improbable that one or more members 
will dissent from some of the proposed changes. The 
Third Chapter relating to the “ Decrees” and the Tenth on 
“‘Kffectual Calling” and the death of infants have been 
again modified as a result of the criticisms on the report 
published last spring. And it is these two chapters upon 
which a dissent, if there be any, will probably be made. 
Generally speaking, the revised revision is somewhat softer 
is tone than either of its predecessors. The hard corners 
have been smoothed by the removal of words to which ex- 
ceptions have been taken or the insertion of qualifying 
words or phrases. That one may see at a glance the 
changes made, the key to the report is repeated. 

Brackets [ ] indicate omitted parts. 

Ttalics indicate new matter in the first revision. 

SMALL CAPS indicate new matter in the second revision. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


The only change made in this chapter is in the fifth sec- 
tion, which is given herewith in full, the words in italics 
indicating the addition by the revisers. The second re- 
vision leaves the section undisturbed. 


Vv. We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the 
Church to an high and reverent esteem for the Holy Scripture. 
And the truthfulness of the history, the faithful witness of prophecy 
and miracle, the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the 
doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), the full 
discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the many 
other incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection there- 
of, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to 
be the Word of God; yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion 
and assurance of the infallible truth, and divine authority there- 
of, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness 
by and with the Word, in our hearts. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF GOD AND THE HOLY TRINITY. 
There are no changes whatever in this chapter. 
CHAPTER III. 
OF GOD’S ETERNAL DECREE. 





Gop from all eternity did by the most wise and holy counsel of 
his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to 
pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin; nor is 
violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or 
contingency of second causes taken away, but rather estab- 
lished. 

II. Altho God knows whatsoever may or can come to pass, upon 
all supposed conditions; yet hath he not decreed anything be- 
cause he foresaw it as future, or as that which would come to 
pass, upon such conditions. 

[IIl. By the decree of God, for the manifesfation of his glory, 
some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life and 
others foreordained to everlasting death.] 

[IV. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, 
are particularly and unchangeably designed; and their number 
is so certain and definite that it cannot be either increased or 
diminished.} 

{V.] IIL. [Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life,] 
God, before the foundation of the world was laid, according to 
his eternal and immutable purpose and the secret counsel and 
good pleasure of his will, hath predestinated [some] AN INNUMERA- 
BLE MULTITUDE of mankind unto life, and hath particularly and 
unchangeably chosen them in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of 
his mere free grace and love [without] NoT ON ACCOUNT OF any 
foresight of faith or good works or perseverance in either of 
them, or any other thing in the creature, as conditions or causes, 
m>ving him thereunto;and all to the praise of his glorious grace. 
[VL] IV. As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath 





he, by the eternal and most free purpose of his will, foreordained 
all the means thereunto. Wherefore they who are elected being 
fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ, are effectually called 
unto faith in Christ by his Spirit working in due season; are justi- 
fied, adopted, sanctified, and kept by his power through faith 
unto salvation. Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified and saved, but 
the elect only. . 

(VII.] V. The rest of mankind God [was pleased] saw FIT, ac- 
cording to the unsearchable counsel of hisown will, whereby he 
expendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, [for the glory of 
his sovereign power over his creatures to pass by] not to elect-unto 
everlasting life, [and] [but] and [to ordain] them HATH HE OR- 
DAINED to dishonor and wrath for their sin to the praise of his 
glorious justice; [yet so as thereby neither is any limitation put 
upon the offer of salvation to all, upon condition of faith in Christ; 
nor is restraint laid upon the freedom of any one to hinder his ac- 
ceptance of this offer] YET HATH HE NO PLEASURE IN THE DEATH 
OF THE WICKED, NOR IS IT HIS DECREE, BUT THE WICKEDNESS 
OF THEIR OWN HEARTS WHICH RESTRAINETH AND HINDERETH 
THEM FROM ACCEPTING THE FREE OFFER OF HIS GRACE MADE IN 
THE GOSPEL. 

{VIIL.] VI. The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination 
is to he handled with special prudence and care, that men attend- 
ing the will of God revealed in his Word, and yielding obedience 
thereunto, may, from the certainty of their effectual vocation, be 
assured of their eternal election. So shall this doctrine afford 
matter of praise, reverence, and admiration of God; and of hu- 
mility, diligence and abundant consolation, to all that sincerely 


obey the Gospel. 
CHAPTER IV. 
OF CREATION. 


It pleased God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for the mani- 
festation of the glory of his eternal power, wisdom and goodness, 
in the beginning, to create [or make] of nothing [the Universe] 
(the world, and] all things (therein, whether] visible [or] AND in- 
visible, [in the space of six days] and all very good; the heavens 
and the earth (with ali that they contain] [with] and ALL THAT [they 
contain were] IN THEM IS, BEING made by him in six [creative] days. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF PROVIDENCE. 
There are no changes in this chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE FALL OF MAN, OF SIN, AND OF THE PUNISHMENT 
THEREOF. 


IV..From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly in- 
disposed, disabled and made opposite to all that is spiritually 
good, and wholly inclined to evil,do proceed all actual trans- 
gressions. Nevertheless, the Providence of God and the common 
operations of His Spirit, restrain [unregenerate] men from much 
that is evil, and lead them to exercise many social and civil virtues. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GOD’S COVENANT WITH MAN. 


Ill. Man by his fall, having made himself incapable of life by 
that covenant, the Lord was pleased to make a second, commonly 
called the covenant of grace; wherein he freely [offered] offereth 
by his word and spirit unto sinners life and salvation by Jesus 
Christ, requiring of them faith in him, that they may be saved, 
and promising to give unto all those that are ordained unto life, 
his Holy Spirit, to make them willing and able to believe. 

{IV. This covenant of grace is frequently set forthin the Scrip- 
tures by the name of a testament, in reference to the death of 
Jesus Christ, the testator, and to the everlasting inheritance, with 
all things belonging to it therein bequeathed.] 

{V. This covenant was differently administered in the time of 
the law, and in the time of the Gospel; under the law it was ad- 
ministered by promises, prophecies, sacrifices, circumcision, the 
paschal lamb, and other types and ordinances delivered to the 
people of the Jews, all foresignifying Christ to come, which were 
for that time sufficient and efficacious, through the operation of 
the Spirit toinstruct and build up the elect in faith in the prom- 
ised Messiah, by whom they have full remission of sins and eter- 
nal salvation; [and is called the Old Testament.] 

{VI.] V. Under the Gospel, when Christ the substamee was ex- 
hibited,the ordinances in which this covenant is dispensed, are the 
preaching of the Word, and the administration of the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper; which, tho fewer in number, 
and administered with more simplicity and less outward glory, 
yet in them it is held forth in more fullness, evidence and spirit- 
ual efficacy, toallnations, both Jews and Gentiles [and is called 
the New Testament.] There are not, therefore, two covenants of 
grace differing in substance, but one and the same under various 


dis tions. 
errs CHAPTER VIII. 
OF CHRIST THE MEDIATOR. 


V. The Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of 
himself, which he through the eternal Spirit once offered up unto 
God, hath fully satisfied [the] Divine justice [of his Father], and 
purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance 
in the kingdom of Heaven, for all those whom the Father hath 


given unto him. 
CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


This is one of the two new chapters presented at Detroit. 
The chief change has been in the matter of condensation. 


I. The Holy Spirit, the third Person in the Trinity, being very and 
eternal God, the same in substance with the Father and the Son, and 
equal in power and glory, is, together with the Father and the Son, 
to be believed in, loved, obeyed and worshiped throughout all ages. 

Il. The Holy Spirit, who of old revealed to men in various ways 
the mind and will of God, hath fully and authoritatively made known 
this mind and will in all things pertaining to life and salvation in the 
sacred Scriptures, holy men of God speaking therein as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost; and these Scriptures, being so inspired, 
are the infallible Word of God, the supreme rule of faith and duty. 

Ill. The Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life, is everywhere 
present among men, confirming the teachings of Nature and the law 
of God written on the heart, restraining from evil [and] inciting to 
good, and [is the source of all the wisdom, virtue and reverence for 
God found in men, and of all the peace and good order in society ; 
thus] preparing the way for the Gospel [wherever] it is preached. 
He [everywhere] LIKEWISE accompanies the Gospel with his persua- 
sive energy, [and urges] URGING its message upon the REASON AND 
CONSCIENCE OF unregenerate MEN, [enlightening their minds con- 
corning divine things, quickening their consciences, and drawing 
them by his grace.) so that they who reject [the] 17s merciful offer 
{of the Gospel] are not only without excuse, but are also guilty of 
resisting the Holy Spirit. : 

IV. The Holy Spirit is the only efficient agent in applying and com- 
municating redemption. He effectually calla sinners to new life in 
Christ Jesus, regenerating them by His almighty grace [freeing 
them from the bondage of sin and death] and persuading and 








enabling them to embrace Jesus Christ by faith. He dwells in all 
believers as their Comforter and Sanctifier, and as the Spirit of adup- 
tion, and of supplication [leading them into all the truth, makiny the 
means of grace efficacious in their edification, strengthening them for 
ali duty, sustaining them in all affliction, and] performing all THOSE 
other] gracious offices by which they are sanctified AND sealed UNTO 
THE DAY OF REDEMPTION, [and made meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light). ‘ 

V. By the indwelling of the Holy Spirit all believers are vitally 
united to Christ, who is the head, and are thus united to one another 
in the Church, which is His body. He calls and anoints ministers for 
their holy office. (He also calls and] qualifies all other officers in the 
Church for their special work, and imparts various gifts and graces 
to its members. He gives efficacy tothe Word and to the ordinances 
of the Gospel [keeps the Church from apostacy, revives it in times of 
declension, and enables it to bear effectual testimony to the truth]. By 
Him the Church [has been. and] will be preserved, increased, and 
purified, until it shall cover the earth, and BE MADE at last [be pre- 
sented to Christ] a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or 


any such thing. 
CHAPTER [IX] X. 
OF FREE WILL, 

God hath endued the will of man with that natural liberty, 
that [it] is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of Nature 
determined to good or evil. WHEREFORE, MAN IS, AND REMAINS, 
A FREE MORAL AGENT, RETAINING FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL 
HIS ACTS, ALIKE, OF INNOCENCY, OF SIN, OF GRACE, AND GLORY. 


III. Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all pisPo- 
SITION [ability of will] to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion; so as a natural man being altogether [averse, indisposed] 
AVERSE to [from] that good, and dead in sin, HE is not able, by his 
own strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto. 
[Yet is his responsibility as a free moral agent not thereby impaired.) 


CHAPTER XI. 
OF THE UNIVERSAL OFFER OF THE GOSPEL. 


This is the second new chapter, and, like the first, was 
changed chiefly by condensation. 


I. God [so loved the world that he] HAVING provided in the covenant 
of grace, through the mediation and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a way of life and salvation sufficient for and adapted to the 
whole lost race of man [and He] doth freely offer this salvation to 
all men in the Gospel. 

Il. In THE [The] Gospel Gop declares [the] Hs love [of God] for 
the world, and his desire THAT [for the salvation of] all men 
SHOULD BE SAVED. [It sets forth] fully and clearly the only way of 
salvation [which is through Christ alone]; promises ETERNA!, 
LIFE TO [that] all who truly repent and believe in Curist [him 
shall be saved]; INVITES AND commands (exhorts, and invites] all to 
embrace the offered mercy; BY HIS SPIRIT ACCOMPANYING THE 
WoRD, PLEADS WITH [and urges every motive to induce] men to 
accept [its] HIS gracious invitations. [This free and universal offer 
of the Gospel is accompanied by the Holy Spirit, striving with and 
entreating men to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.) 

Ill. It is the duty and privilege of every one who hears the Gospel 
immediately to accept its merciful provisions. (Great guilt and dan- 
ger are incurred by delay or neglect.] And they who continue LN tIm- 
PENITENCE AND UNBELIEF INCUR AGGRAVATED GUILT AND [to dix- 
obey the Gospel] perish by their own fault, [and arewholly without 
any excuse, because they have resisted the Holy Spirit and rejected 
God's gracious offer of eternal life). 

IV. Stnce [As] there is no other way of salvation than that re- 
vealed in the Gospel, and [as] SINCE in the divinely established and 
ordinary method of grace, faith cometh by hearing the Word of-God, 
Christ hath [given to] COMMISSIONED his Church [the written Word, 
the Sacraments, and the Ministry; endowed her with the Holy Spirit, 
and commissioned her] to go [with his Gospel] into all the world and to 
make disciples of all nations. [It is therefure the duty and privilege 
of ali.) ALL believers ARE THEREFORE UNDER OBLIGATION to sustain 
the means of grace where they are already established, and to contrih- 
ute by their prayers, gifts, and personal efforts to the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the whole earth. 


CHAPTER [X] XII. 
OF EFFECTUAL CALLING. 


Every section in this chapter was changed, the third so 
materially twice that the three forms are given entire. 


All those whom God hath predestinated unto life [amd those 
only] he is pleased, in his appointed and accepted time, effectually 
to call. 

IL. This effectual call is of God’s free and special grace alone, 
not from anything at all foreseen in man, who is [altogether pas- 
sive in the act of regeneration wherein] [therein until] DEAD IN 
SINS UNTIL being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he 
is thereby enabled to answer this call, and to embrace the grace 
offered and conveyed in it. 

{III. Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where and 
how he pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons who are 
incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
Word.] ° 

(IIL. All infants dying in infancy, and allother persons, who, from 
birth to death, are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry 
of the Word, are redeemed by Christ, and regenerated by the Spirit, 
who worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth.] 

Ill. INFANTS, DYING IN INFANCY, AND ALL OTHER PERSONS 
WHO ARE NOT GUILTY OF ACTUAL TRANSGRESSION, ARE INCLUDED 
IN THE ELECTION OF GRACE, AND ARE REGENERATED AND SAVED 
BY CHRIST THROUGH THE SPIRIT, WHO WORKETH WHEN AND 
WHERE AND HOW HE PLEASETH; SO ALSO ARE ALL OTHER ELECT 
PERSONS WHO ARE NOT OUTWARDLY CALLED BY THE MINISTRY OF 
THE WORD. 

IV. Others, not elected, altho they may be called by the min- 
istry of the Word, and may have some common operations of the 
Spirit, yet inasmuch as they never truly come to Christ [and 
therefore [they] cannot be saved; [much less can men, not profess- 
ing the Christian religion be saved]. Neither is there salvation in 
any other way (whatsoever, be they never so diligent to frame] 
than by Christ through the Spirit, however diligent men may be in 
framing their lives according to the light of Nature, and the law 
of that religion they do profess; [and to assert and maintain that 
they may is very pernicious and to be detested]. 


CHAPTER [X]Jj XIII. 
OF JUSTIFICATION. 


Those whom God effectually calleth, he also freely justifieth; 
not by infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning their 
sins; and by accounting and accepting their persons as righteous; 
not for anything wrought in them, or done by them, tut for 
Christ’s sake alone; not by imputing faith itself, the act of be- 
lieving, or any other evangelical obedience to them, as their 
righteousness; but by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of 
Christ unto them, they receiving and resting on him and his 
righteousness by faith; which faith [they have not of themselves, 
it] is the gift of God. 

IIL. Christ, by his obedience and death, did fully discharge the 
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debt of all those that are thus justified, and did make a proper, 
real and full satisfaction to Divine [theFather’s] justice in their 
behalf. Yet inasmuch as he was given by the Father for them, 
and his obedience and satisfaction accepted in their stead, and 
both freely not for anything in them, their justification isonly of 
free grace; that both the exact justice, and rich grace of God 
might be glorified in the justification of sinners. 


CHAPTER [XII] XIV. 
OF ADOPTION. 
No change was made in this chapter. - 


: CHAPTER [XIII] XV. 
OF SANCTIFICATION. 
No change was made in this chapter. 


CHAPTER [XIV] XVI. 
OF SAVING FAITH. 


The grace of faith, whereby sinners [the elect] are enabled to 
believe to the saving of their souls, is the work of the Spirit of 
Christ in their hearts; and is ordinarily wrought by the ministry 
of the Word: by which, also, and by the administration of the 
sacraments and prayer, it is increased and strengthened. 


CHAPTER [XV] XVII. 
OF REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE. 


IV. As there is no sin so small but it deserves CONDEMNATION; 
{[damnation] so there is no sinso great that it can bring CONDEM- 
NATION [damnation] upon those who truly repent. 

CHAPTER [XVI] XVIII. 
OF GOOD WORKS. 

VI. Works done by unregenerate men, altho [for the matter of 
them] they may be things which God commands, and of good use, 
both to themselves and to others; and [while this] ALTHO THE 
neglect of such things is sinful and displeasing [unto] ro God. Yet 
because they proceed not from a heart purified by faith, nor are 
done in a right manner according to the Word; nor to a right 
end, the glory of God, [they are, therefore, sinful] [not free from 
sin] DO NOT MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVINE LAW, [and 
cannot] be accepted of [please] God, or make a man meet to receive 
grace from God] HENCE THEY CANNOT BE PLEADED AS A GROUND 
OF ACCEPTANCE WITH Gop. [And yet their neglect of them is more 
sinful and displeasing unto God.1 

CHAPTER [XVII] XIX. 
OF THE PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 

No change was made in this chapter. 


CHAPTER [XVIII] XX. 
OF THE ASSURANCE OF GRACE AND SALVATION, 
No change was made in this chapter. 


CHAPTER [XIX] XXI. 
OF THE LAW OF GOD. 
No change was made in this chapter. 
CHAPTER [XX] XXII. 
OF CHRISTIAN LIBERTY, AND LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 
No change was made in this chapter. 


CHAPTER [XXI]| XXIII. 
OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND THE SABBATH DAY. 


IV. Prayer is to be made for things lawful [for the forgiveness of 
all sins except the sin unto death), and for all sorts of men living. 
or that shall live hereafter; but not for the dead, [or for those of 
whom it may be known that they have sinned the sin unto death]. 

CHAPTER [XXII] XXIV. 
OF LAWFUL OATHS AND VOWS. 

Ill. Whosoever taketh an oath ought duly to consider the 
weightiness of so solemn an act, and therein to avouch nothing 
but what he is fully persuaded is the truth. Neither may any man 
bind himself by oath to anything but what is good and just, and 
what he believeth so to be, and what he is able and resolved to 
perform. [Yet it is a sin to refuse an oath touching anything that 
is good and just, being imposed by lawful authority.] 

Vil. Noman may vow to do anything forbidden in the Word 
of God, or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, or 
which is not in his own power, and for the performance whereof 
he hath no promise or ability from God. In which respects 
[popish] monastical vows of perpetual single life, professed pov- 
erty, and regular obedience, are so far from being degrees of 
higher perfection, that they are DANGEROUS [superstitious and 
sinful) snares, in which no Christian may entangle himself. 

CHAPTER [XXIII] XXV. 
OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 

Ill. Civil magistrates may not assume to themselves the ad- 
ministration of the Word and sacraments: or the power of the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven; or, in the least, interfere in mat- 
ters of faith. Yet [as nursing fathers] it is the duty of civil mag- 
istrates to protect the Church of our common Lord, without 
giving the preference to any denomination of Christians above 
the rest, in such a manner, that all ecclesiastical persons what- 
ever shall enjoy the full, free and unquestioned liberty of dis- 
charging every part of their sacred functions, without violence 
or danger. And,as Jesus Christ hath appointed a regular gov- 
ernment and discipline in bis Church, no law of any common- 
wealth should interfere with, let or hinder, the due exercise 
thereof, among the voluntary members of any denomination of 
Christians, according to their own profession and belief. It is 
the duty of civil magistrates to protect the person and good name 
of all their people, in such an effectual manner as that no person 
be suffered, either upon pretense of religion or infidelity, to offer 
any indignity, violence, abuse or injury to any other person 
whatsoever; and to take order, that all religious and ecclesiastical 
assemblies be held without molestation or disturbance. 

CHAPTER [XXIV] XXVI. 
OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

ILI. It is lawful for all sorts of people to marry who are able 
with judgment to give their consent, yet it isthe duty of Chris- 
tians to marry only in the Lord. And, therefore, such as profess 
the true, reformed religion should not marry with infidels, nor 
with the adherents of false religions, [Papists or other idolaters] 
neither should such as are godly be unequally yoked, by marrying 
with such as are notoriously wicked in their life, or maintain 
damnable heresies. 

- CHAPTER [XXV] XXVIII. 
OF THE CHURCH. 

The section relating to the Pope of Rome is altered so 
materially that the text of the present confession is given 
entire first, and the changes proposed are given in another 
paragraph. 





VI. There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus 
Christ; nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head thereof; 
but is that antichrist, that man of sin, and son of perdition, that 
exalted himself, in the Church, against Christ and all that is 
called God. 

VI. [There is no cther head of the Church but the] The Lord 
Jesus Christ 18 THE ONLY HEAD OF THE CHURCH and the claims of 
the Pope of Rome OR ANY OTHER HUMAN AUTHORITY to be the 
vicar of Christ, and [the] head of the Church universal is without 
warrant in Scripture or in fact, and is a usurpation dishonoring to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

CHAPTER [XXVIj XXVIII. 
OF THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
There is no change in this chapter. 
CHAPTER [XXVII] XXIX. 
OF THE SACRAMENTS. 
There is no change in this chapter. » 


CHAPTER [XXVIII] XXX. 
OF BAPTISM. 


There is no change in this chapter. 
CHAPTER [XXIX] XXXI. 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

ll. In this sacrament Christ is not offered up to his Father, nor 
any real sacrifice made at all for remission of sins of the quick or 
dead, but only a commemoration of that one offering up of him- 
self, by himself, upon the cross, once for all, and a spiritual obla- 
tion of all possible praise unto God for the same; so that the 
{|Popish] Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass, as 
they call it, is most [abominable] injurious to Christ’s one only 
sacrifice for sin [the alone propitiation for all the sins of the 
elect]. 

VIL. Altho ignorant and wicked men receive the outward 
elements in this sacrament, yet they receive not the thing signi- 
fied thereby; but by their unworthy coming thereunto are guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord,to their own condemnation 
(damnation). Wherefore all ignorant and ungodly persons, as 
they are unfit to enjoy communion with him, so are they unworthy 
of the Lord’s table, and cannot, without great sin,against Christ, 


while they remain such, partake of these holy mysteries, or be 
admitted thereunto. 


CHAPTER [XXX] XXXII. 
OF CHURCH CENSURES. ' 
Il. To these officers the keys of the kingdom of Heaven are 
committed, by virtue whereof they have ministerial and declara- 
tive power respectively to retain and remit sins, to shut that king- 
dom against the impenitent, both by the word and censures; and 
to open it unto penitent sinners, by the ministry of the Gospel, 
and by absolution from censures, as occasion shall require. 
CHAPTER [XXXI] XXXIII. 
OF SYNODS AND COUNCILS. 
There is no change in this chapter. 
CHAPTER [XXXII] XXXIV. 
OF THE STATE OF MAN AFTER DEATH, AND OF 
URRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
There is no change in this chapter. 
CHAPTER [XXXIII] XXXV. 
OF THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
There is no change in this chapter. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


IS [IT BIBLICAL OR ANTI-BIBLICAL? 


THE REs- 





THE AMERICAN, ENGLISH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS 
ANALYZED. 


THE CONCLUSIONS REACHED. 
A SERMON. 


BY PROF. W. H. GREEN, D.D., LL.D.. 
MODERATOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


As an evidence of the great interest taken in the theo- 
logical controversy now before the Churches. the topics dis- 
cussed last Sunday in some of the leading chayches of this 
city may be quoted. In the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Professor Miley, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, spoke on ‘‘ The Agency of the Holy Spirit in the 
Authorship of the Scripture.” Professor Vincent, of the 
Union Seminary, discussed ‘The Bible and New Testament 
Criticism” at the Church of the Puritans in Harlem. Dr. 
Behrends, of the Central Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, presented ‘“‘The Bible and the Present Drift of Re- 
ligious Thought” at the Church of the Covenant. A fourth 
sermon, on the same general subject, was delivered by Dr. 
Remensnyder, of St. James’s Lutheran Church. Prof. W. 
H. Green, of Princeton Seminary, analyzed ‘The Anti- 
Biblical Higher Criticism” in the Marble Collegiate Church 
(Dr. Burrell’s) on Fifth Avenue. 

Dr. Green is recognized as the leading conservative Bible 
critic of this country, and his position as Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly entitles him to a wide hear- 
ing. Taking for his text the statement of the Master that 
Moses wrote of him, he presented and criticised the 
methods of the Higher Critics of this country and Europe, 
which criticism, he said in conclusion, would be called not 
Biblical, but anti-Biblical. The following is the sermon in 
full. 

“For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he 


wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe my words?”—John v, 44, 47; 


No graver crisis has ever confronted the evangelical Churches 
of Christendom, than that which they are called to face at pres- 
ent; none which affects matters so fundamental, or the issues of 
which are so serious and so far-reaching. Heretofore, the con- 


of policy, more or less momentous; but all parties recognized one 
supreme authority. The Word of God was the admitted standard 
by which all controversies were to be ultimately decided. But 
now the Word of God is itself brought into question, and the 
issue which is forced upon us is, Isthe Bible what the Church has 
always believed it to be, and what we have always been taught 
to regard it? Or must the old view of the Bible be given up, and 
a new view be substituted for it, by which its authority and 
trustworthiness will be seriously impaired? 

Attacks upon the genuineness and the truth of the books of the 
Bible, made by the enemies of the Bible, are no new thing. Nor 
is there anything novel in such attacks made in the name of 
Biblical Criticism by scholars, who have no faith in the super- 
natural. They cannot consistently do otherwise than discredit 
the books of Moses with the marvelous miracles which they 
record, and the accurately fulfilled prophecies which they con- 
tain. The only thing that is novel in the present situation is the 
acceptance of these critical conclusions by Christian scholars, 
who claim to be evangelical in their creed, and to be reverent 
students of the Word of God. 

They admit the allegation that it has been demonstrated that 
several of the books of the Bible were not written by the persons 

to whom they have heretofore been attributed. But this, they 

affirm, need occasion no concern. It is reallyno damage to the 
Christian faith. Human authorship matters little in the books 
of Scripture. The only thing of consequence is divine authorship. 
Let the critics establish what they may, the heart of the matter is 
beyond their reach. The divine origin and authority of Scripture 
are not dependent upon their human authors, but upon God, whose 
Word it.is. 

Now we wish it distinctly understood at the outset that we do 
not object to the application of the most searching tests to the 
books of Scripture, and the most thorough scrutiny as to their 
real origin. Turn on the light from every possible quarter and 
ascertain the exact truth. If all antiquity has been in error and 
the Jewish people and the Christian Church through all the ages 
have been in error in believing that the Pentateuch was the 
production of Moses, let the truth be told tho the heavens fall. 

We think it capable of demonstration that Moses did write the 
Pentateuch and that the objections by which the attempt has 
been made to set aside the faith of all past ages and to contravene 
the explicit testimony of our Lord in this matter can be shown 
to be invalid. This, however, is not the point to which I ask your 
attention at this time. My object at present is to set before you 
the gravity of the question at issue. It is not so indifferent a 
matter as it has been represented to be, whether or no Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch. Itis said that the contents of the first 
five books of the Bible remain the same, whoever wrote them 
and whenever they were written. It may still be the Word of 
God and equally command our faith, whether it was all writtcn 
in the Mosaic age and by Moses himself, or was written by other 
inspired men in later ages. 

But this reasoning leaves out of view the intimate connection 
between the genuineness of a production and its truth and author- 
ity. It is not accounted a matter of indifference in the affairs «: 
ordinary life, whether a legal instrument, claiming to be authori- 
tative, or commercial paper, purporting to represent a. given 
value, has proceeded from the proper authority, and whether the 
signature that it bears is genuine. If it is not from the sourc« 
that it claims to be, and the signature attached to it is false, it is 
not worth the paper that it is written on. 

Moses was a commissioned messenger of the Most High. His 
inspiration is attested by indubitable proofs. Our Lord and the 
inspired writers of the New Testament abundantly confirm the 
claim of the Pentateuch to be regarded as the Word of God, but 
in so doing, they uniformly attach to it the name of Moses; Moses 
says, Moses wrote, Moses taught, the law of Moses, etc., etc. It is 
as God’s Word through Moses, that they commend it to our faith. 
If you detach these books from Moses as their author, you there 
by detach them likewise from the indorsement of our Lord and 
his Apostles. They bid us accept what Moses taught and wha: 
Moses commanded. If these are not the teachings of Moses, and 
these commands are not his, their sanction is withdrawn. 

Much has been said of late about the absolute inerrancy of the 
original autographs of Scripture, as tho the question at issue at 
present was one of minute accuracy in trivial and unessentia! 
matters, and this related only to hypothetical originals no longer 
in existence, and was a mere inference from a particular theory 
of the mode of inspiration. This is an utter misunderstanding of 
the real gravity of the case. The actual issue which is now before 
the evangelical Churches of Christendom is far more serious and 
far-reaching than this. It is vital and fundamental. It is a ques- 
tion of the historical truth and the divine authority of the Old 
Testament from beginning to end. Are its statements trustwor- 
thy? Can they be depended upon, not in minor and unessential 
matters, but in the great body of its contents? and has it any just 
claim to be regarded as really the Word of God? Its historical 
truth and its divine authority are closely linked, and must stand 
or fall together, not only because that which is untrue is thereby 
evidenced not to be from God, but because the Old Testament is 
professedly a record of God's revelation to his chosen people 
through a long series of ages. If the facts as therein set forth are 

true and real, it is beyond question an immediate divine revela- 
tion. If the alleged facts are fictitious the revelation itself 1s 
unreal. 

The particular point to which I wish to direct your attention 
this evening is the bearing of the critical hypotheses respecting 
the Pentateuch upon its historical truth, and consequently upon 
its divine origin and authority. 

If. according to the common and well-attested belief upon this 
subject, Moses is the author of these books which bear his name 
their historic truth is placed beyond controversy. If Moses is the 
author of the narrative of those fearful plagues which broke the 
obstinacy of Pharaoh, and of the miraculous passage of the Red 
Sea, and of the majestic scenes attending the delivery of the Law 
at Sinai, and of the journeyings of Israel through the wilderness 
attended by so many manifestations of divine grace and power: 
and if he placed on record the legislation attributed to him and 
which he is said to have received directly from God himself, then 
we have in this fact the highest possible voucher of the truth and 
certainty of the whole. It is the testimony of an eyewitness and 
a principal actor in the scenes recorded, of unimpeachable verac- 
ity; his record was made at a time when the events were fresh in 
the minds of the whole people; and his word is moreover con- 
firmed by the mighty signs and wonders wrought by him, which 
are God’s own attestation to its truth. 

But we are told that we lose nothing by accepting the critica 
hypothesis, which denies the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and affirms it to be of composite origin; that this hypothesis 
is not discredited because unbelieving critics, such as Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, have used it to destroy the authority of the Penta- 
teuch. In tMe hands of evangelical critics it is harmless. What 
evil can result from admitting that the Pentateuch is a compila- 
tion from four different inspired documents? Then instead of only 
one witness we have four separate witnesses to the history of the 
Mosaic period. Thése have been compared to the four Gospels, 
which supplement and corroborate each other and give a more 





tests within the Church have concerned questions of doctrine or 


complete and better attested life of Christ than could have been 
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afforded by one alone. And it has even been alleged that we have 
in the Pentateuch a lar advantage beyond that which we 


te combine them into one continuous 
narrative. But there is much in even the best of these efforts 
which is open to question. Of different possible arrangements of 
the materials we cannot be certain in every case that the right 
one has been reached; whereas the Pentateuchal history is al- 
ready compacted for us into one continuous narrative by one in- 
spired redactor. 

Such is the representation that has been made. Now let us 
look at the actual operation of this critical hypothesis, and that 
not in the hands of ‘Kuenen and Wellhausen, but of those who 
call themselves evangelical critics. We shall leave out of view 
the more destructive speculations and inferences of the former, 
and confine ourselves to those consequences which are inseparable 
from the hypothesis, however inclined its advocates may be to 
present it in the most favorable aspect possible. 

The authors of the four Pentateuchal documents, which the 
critics profess to have discovered, are altogether unknown. The 
age in which they lived is uncertain and can only be approxi- 
mately ascertained. For convenience in referring to them they 
are commonly designated by the letters of the alphabet, J, E, D, 
and P. J,the Jeéhovist, speaks of God uniformly as Jehovah, 
E prefers instead to call him Elohim, the Hebrew for God. Dis 
tae writer of Deuteronomy. P is the priestly writer to whom we 
owe the great body of the ceremonial law, as well as certain por- 
tions of the Pentateuchal history which are supposed to be linked 
with it. J and E are conéeived to have been the oldest of these 
documents. The Rev. Dr. Driver, of Oxford, England, whose 
“Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament” has re- 
cently been published under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Briggs, of New York City, and Dr. Salmond, of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, tells us that J ‘and E were not later than 750 B.c., and they 
may belong to the early centuries of the Monarchy. If we under- 
stand him to mean by this vague expression the earliest date to 
which it can possibly apply, they may perhaps be coeval with the 
age of David and Solomon. At the very least, therefore, they 
are at a remove of 400 years from the time of the Exodus, a dis- 
tance of time equal to that which separates us from the discov- 
ery of this continent’ by Columbus, or from the birth of Martin 
Lather. Or ifthe larger limit be allowed, they may be more than 
300 years later still. Dr. Driver assigns D to the reign of the un- 
godly king Manasseh, eight centuries after the Exodus, and P 
after the Babylonish Exile, nearly or quite ten centuries from the 
Exodus. For our knowledge, consequently, of the whole Mosaic 
period we are dependent upon records, which are from 400 to 
1,000 years subsequent to the events which they relate, and which 
are based upon the popular traditions of the time when they were 

prepared. And let it be remembered that the age of Moses was 
the foundation period of the Old Testament religion when its in- 
stitutions were ordained by God himself amid signal attestations 
of the divinity of their origin; a period, therefore, respecting 
which it is of the utmost consequence that we should possess 
positive certainty of the truth and reality of the events recorded. 

What credit would be attached to the Gospels, if, instead of be- 
ing written by contemporaries and eyewitnesses, or based upon 
the testimony of those who were, they were composed four cen- 
turies, eight centuries and ten centuries after the time of Christ, 
and reported simply the stories that were circulating respecting 
him at these severaldates? And, further, if instead of being writ- 
ten by well-known apostles and evangelists, their authors were 
entirely unknown and their origin purely conjectural? What 
foundation would we have for our belief in anything that is re- 
lated of Jesus Christ or in the truth and reality of his miracles 
and his death for our redemption, if all rested upon such a basis 
as this? 

But it is said that othr histories of the Old Testament are com- 
pilations and are anonymous, and were written long after the 
events which they record. Thus the Books of Kings contain the 
history of 450 years from Solomon to the Exile, and could not, of 
course, have been written until after the latest event which they 
record. But itis to be observed that the contents of these books 
are throughout drawn from public and contemporary records, to 
which appeal is made at the close of every reign; and thus an ade- 
quate guarantee is given of the accuracy of the history. It is also 
the ease that Moses records the lives of the Patriarchs, tho he was 
born 560 years after the call of Abraham. But here again it is to 
be observed that the inspiration of Moses, of which we have the 
most abundant proofs in the notable miracles wrought through 
his instrumentality, is God’s own attestation of the truth of all 
that he has delivered to us in the Book of Genesis, not only re- 
specting Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but of the earliest ages ex- 
tending back to the creation of the world. 

Here, however, we are met by the question, If the inspiration of 
Moses accredits the narratives of Genesis respecting events long 
prior to his time and even the primeval ages, why may not the 
inspiration of J, E,D and P,in like manner, accredit the con- 
tents of the Pentateuch? 

The reason is obvious: In the first place, we have abundant and 
decisive evidence of the inspiration of Moses; of J, E, D and P 
we know nothing whatever, and of their inspiration we have no 
proof. In the second place, the hypothesis of the critics in rela- 
tion to these assumed documents is absolutely inconsistent with 
the idea of their inspiration in any such sense as affords any 

guarantee whatever of their historical truth. 

That this is so will appear from a statement of the grounds 
upon which the critics base their hypothesis for the partition of 
the Pentateuch. There are two principal criteria by which they 
undertake to distinguish the several documents, and which they 
regard as affording the clearest evidence of their existence. We 

must devote a few moments to the examination of these criteria, 
and shall then indicate the bearing which they have upon the 
historical truth of these documents and upon their inspiration in 
any proper sense of that term. 

The first of these criteria is an alleged diversity of style and 

diction. Certain words and forms of spsech are, it is said, pecu- 
liar to Pin distinction from J and E, and wherever these charac- 
teristic expressions occur, this is an indication that the para- 
graph, sentence or clause, in which they are found, has been ex- 
tracted from the docament P. It is apparent how easy it is to 
make a division on this basis which is altogether factitious. The 
eritic assumes that certain words and phrases are characteristic 
ef en® document, and ‘certain other words and phrases are char- 
acteristic of another document. He accordingly goes through 
the Pentateuch with this criterion in view. Every paragraph, 
sentence and clause, in which any of the one class of expressions 
chancé to be found, is regularly assigned to the one document; 
and with like regularity every paragraph, sentence and clause, in 
which any of the other class of expressions appear, is assigned to 
the other document. And when the partition is completed it is 
found that all of the one set of expressions is in one’document 
and all of the other set in the other document. But the reason 
of this is, bécause the critic has put them there. The partition 
corresv ons with ths hyp thesis, for the simple reason that it 
was made by the hypothesis. 





and diction from J and E, it is not possible to establish any clear 
distinction of this sort between J and E themselves. And the 
reason of this is obvious to one whoexamines the subject with 
any c°re. To P are assigned the ceremonial law, genealogies, 
statistics and such grand, world-wide events as the creation and 
the main portion of the flood, but almost nothing that pertains to 
the ordinary current of events and the experience of individual 
lives. What can properly be called the narrative portion of the 
Pentateuch is almost entirely divided between J and E. The 
natural and necessary consequence of this partition is that each 
document has those words and phrases which are appropriate to 
the subject matter assigned to it. P has not the words of ordi- 
nary narrative for the simple reason that such narrative is regu- 
larly given not to P but to.Jand E. And for the same reason P 
has not the style which belongs to narrative. It is said that 
there is a marked difference between these documents in point of 
style; that the style of P is rigid, formal, stereotyped and repeti- 
tious, and that of J and E is easy, flowing and picturesque. The 
difference is just that between genealogies, statistics and ritual 
legislation on the one hand and historical narrative on the other. 
The differences of style are obvious enough; but they indicate 
not a diversity of writer, but diversity of theme. And unless it 
be maintained that one and the same writer must always limit 
himself to the same class of subjects, with what propriety can it 
be insisted upon that he must invariably adhere to one uniform 
style? Why may not a historian, while he deals principally in 
narrative, insert likewise genealogies and ritual laws in their 
proper place? Andif the genealogy has not the easy, flowing 
style of the narrative, is that any proof that it is from a different 
hand? 

The impossibility acknowledged by the critics themselves of 
discriminating between the diction and style of J and E arises 
from the fact that the narrative parts of the Pentateuch are 
partitioned between them. Where there is diversity of matter,there 
is diversity of style. Where the matter is of the same description 
so is the style. There is nothing surely in all this to indicate that 
the Pentateuch is a composite production, made up ‘by the blend- 
ing of different documents. And thus we dispose of the first 
criterion proposed by the critics, on the basis of which they under- 
take to parcel the Pentateuch among the documents which they 
imagine that they have discovered. We are obliged, of course, to 
deal with this matter here only in the most general fashion. It 
is impossible now to go into details. 

The second criterion upon which the critics base their partition 
of the Pentateuch is the one with which we are most particularly 
concerned at present, since it rests upon the assumption of the 
untrustworthiness of these alleged documents, and is fundamen- 
tally inconsistent with their inspiration, provided the term “ in- 
spiration” be used in its proper and universally accepted sense, as 
such a divine control over the writers of Scripture as secured 
their infallibility and guarded them from error. Here is where 
the allegation has its root, that Biblical Criticism requires a 
modification of the common doctrine of inspiration, as this is 
claimed by the sacred penmen, and has been the uniform belief of 
the Christian Church. This doctrine is opposed to one of the 
primary assumptions of that school of criticism which rends the 
Peniateuch into tatters. I say “assumptions” advisedly. It is 
not a conclusion established by this divisive criticism; but is as- 
sumed as the basis on which the divisive criticism is itself built. 
I refer to their assumption of the existence of duplicate and dis- 
crepant statements as a pervading feature of the Pentateuch 
narratives. This is, in fact, the main reliance of the critics. They 
affect to find duplicate and discrepant statements everywhere, 
and they point to them as clearly evidencing duplicate author- 
ship. 

The way in which these are made out,is simple enough. Two dis- 
tinct events have certain features in common. These are com- 
pared, and are held to prove these events are not two but in 
reality are one and the same, and thisin defiance of the explicit 
statements of the record. The critic unhesitatingly sets the 
direct and unequivocal testimony of the sacred historian aside, 
and assumes on the ground of a superficial resemblance in a few 
particulars that what is represented to be two separate occur- 
rences isin fact but a single transaction. This assertion is made 
by the critic from no independent testimony tending to identify 
the two events or to show that the historian wasinerror. It is 
his own arbitrary judgment that the historian is not to be 
credited. Having thus converted the two events into one on the 
ground of a certain measure of correspondence, as tho history 
hever repeated itselfthe critic néxt displays their points of dif- 
ference, not to show what they really do evidence that the events 
are in fact distinct as they appear on the face of the record, but 
that these are two variant accounts of the same thing. And as 
the same writer could not have given such diverse representa- 
tions of the matter, itis argued that they must be attributed to 
distinct writers. 

Thus for example Abraham, en two separate occasions, through 
fear for his own safety, prevaricated respecting Sarah, saying 
that she is not his wife but his sister. She is brought into peril 
in consequence, but is providentially released. The critics 
tell us that these must be regarded as variant accounts of the 
same transaction, which according to J occurred in Egypt at the 
court of Pharaoh, but according to E took place in Gerar at the 
palace of Abimelech. 

Again Abraham made a covenant with Abimelech in relation 
to wells of water, which were an occasion of strife between their 
respective servants, and he called the name of the well where 
their bargain was made Beersheba, the well of the oath. Ata 
later time Isaac was in the same region and had a like difficu’ty 
about wells. The name of the Philistine king was again Abime- 
lech, which was the permanent appellation of the monarch, like 
Pharaoh in Egypt or Cesar at Rome. Isaac had to dig over again 
the wells of his father which the Philistines had meanwhile 
stopped, So it came to pass that he too made a covenant with 
Abimelech respecting wells at Beersheba, thus furnishing a fresh 
reason for the name which it bore ever afterward. Here again 
the critics can see nothing but variant accounts of the same 
transaction, which one document connected with Abraham and 
another with Isaac. 

The critics still further multiply what they consider variant 
traditions of the same occurrence by setting one part of a trans- 
action over against the other part of it,as tho they were conflict- 
ing statements. Thus two reasons are given in the sacred record 
why Jacob left his father’s house to go to Padan-Aram. One 
Was to escape the fury of Esau, whom he had overreached by 
fraudulently obtaining his father’s blessing; the other that his 
father charged him to go and obtain a wife from among his kin- 
dred. The two are entirely consistent; but the critics create a dis- 
crepancy by saying that J and E give a reason of which P knows 
nothing but assigns as the reason something altogether different. 
Again, they tell us that J and E have quite different versions of 
what happened to Jacob at Bethel. According to E, he had a 
dream, in which he saw a ladder reaching from earth to Heaven, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon it, but 
heard no voice and received ne verbal promise. J, on the other 
hand, knows nothing of any dream or ladder or angels, but says 





There is andthor siznficant fact connected with this matter. 
The critics tell ys that while P is readily distinguishable in style 


that Jehovah there appeared to Jacek while he slept and made 
certain ramises to him, 





Thus by identifying distinct transactions or distinct parts of 
the same transaction, they find material for what they consider 
separate documents, each of which tells a story diverse from the 
others and at variance with them. The necessary effect of such 
treatment is, of course, to produce the appearance of discrepan- 
cies and divergencies everywhere. And the entire history from 
first to last is converted from a consistent, continuous and relia- 
ble record into a medley of contradictory and jarring stories, such 
as were floating about at the time when these several documents 
were written. It is obvious what becomes of the historical char- 
acter of a record so dealt with. And need it create surprise that 
critics who have formed this conception of the Pentateuch clamor 
for a modification of the common doctrine of inspiration? 

And it is not merely the patriarchal history, which is thus re- 
solved into a mass of discordant materials. The Mosaic period 
fares in the same way. The safiie methods are applied to it and 
with a like resuli; and this not in its subordinate details but in 
matters of the greatest consequence. God reveals himself to 
Moses in Exodus, chapter iii, andagaininchapter vi. Both times 
he announces his purpose to deliver Israel from the bondage of 
Egypt, and bring them to Canaan by the instrumentality of 
Moses. Stress is laid upon his name Jehovah as pledging this re- 
sult, and upon Moses shrinking from the task, his brother Aaron 
is associated with him as a spokesman, and the miraculous sign is 
given of the rod changed into a serpent. 

Here, again, the critics tell us, these are but different narratives 
of the same thing, and there are numerous contradictions between 
them. The locality is different and the whole situation is differ- 
ent. E locates it in the wilderness of Horeb, while Moses was 
keeping the flocks of his father-in-law in Midian: the Lord there 
appeared to him in the flame of fire in the bush. P knows noth- 
ing of Moses ever having been in Midian, or having seen the 
marvelous spectacle of a bush burning with fire yet unconsumed; 
he reports the revelation as having occurred in Egypt. According 
to E the people believed Moses, when he brought them this mes- 
sage; but, according to P, they refused to hearken to him. In E 
Aaron was to speak for Moses to the people; in P he was appointed 
to speak for him to the king. In E thesigns were done before the 
people; in P they were done before the king. In E a rod possess- 
ing miraculous virtue was given to Moses as the instrument by 
which his wonders were to be wrought, in J the rod was not the 
effective agent but the material of the miracle; it was itself con- 
verted into a serpent. Thus the different documents vary ma- 
terially in their representation of the affair. And it is inferred 
that they must have followed diverse traditions of it. What the 
exact truth in the matter was, and how much of what is recorded 
really took place, and how much is to be placed to the account of 
legendary accretions, which had gathered in the lapse of from 
four to ten centuries intervening before the record was made, is 
left to be inferred. 

In like manner there are discrepancies between the different 
documents as to the plagues sent upon Egypt to compel Pharaoh 
to let Israel go. These concern the number of the plagues, what 
the plagues were, the design with which they were sent, and the 
manner in which they were wrought. According to P the plagues 
were simply exhibitions of power with which the magicians of 
Egypt vie with partial success at first, but are finally discomfited . 
J and E make no mention of any magicians. In P Aaron with 
his rod works the miracles; in E it is Moses with his rod; in J no 
rod was used at all. There is only one plague that the three nar- 
rators, P, J and E, have in common. From all this it has been in- 
ferred that the several traditions represented by these docu- 
ments agreed that certain traditionary events preceded and 

facilitated the Exodus: but there was no agreement as to what 
these events were. 

The same sort of discrepancy is alleged of the passage of the 
Red Sea, the transactions at Sinai and the wanderings in the 
wilderness. 

According to the critical hypothesis, even in the most moderate 
hands, the situation then is this: The Pentateuch, instead of 
being one continuous and self-consistent history from the pen of 
Moses, is made up of four distinct documents which have been 
woven together, but which the critics claim that they are able to 
separate and restore as far as the surviving remnants of each 
permit, to their original condition. These severally represent the 
traditions of the Mosaic age as they existed four, eight and ten 
centuries after the Exodus. When these are compared they are 
found to be in perpetual conflict. Events wear an entirely differ- 
ent complexion in one from that which they have in another; the 
characters of those who appear in them, the motives by which 
they are actuated, and the whole impression of the period in 
which they live is entirely different. 

It is very evident from allthis why the critics tell us that the 
doctrine of inspiration must be modified. If these Pentateuchal 
documents, as they describe them, were inspired, it must have 
been in a very peculiar sense. It is not a question of inerrancy. 
but of wholesale mutual contradiction which quite destroys 
their credit as truthful histories. And these contradictions, be it 
observed, are not in the Pentateuch itself, but result from the 
mangling and the mal-interpretations to which it has been sub- 
jected by the critics. 

On the critical hypothesis the real facts of the history are not 
what they seem to be to the ordinary reader. They can only be 
elicited by an elaborate critical process. The several documents 
must first be disentangled and carefully compared; the points in 
which they agree and those in which they differ must be 
noted. And from this conflicting mass of testimony the critic 
must ascertain as best he may how much can be relied upon as 
true, how much has a certain measure of probability, and how 

much must be rejected altogether. 

Another element of preeariousness enters into the critical ai- 
tempts to distinguish what is reliable from whatis not in the 
Pentateuchal narratives. By the confession of the critics them- 
selves and by the necessity of their hypothesis, the documents 
which they fancy that they have discovered are by no means 
complete. By singling out the paragraphs and clauses which 
are regarded as belonging to each of the documents severally, 
and putting them together, they undertake the reconstruction of 
the original documents, which are supposed inthe first instance 
to have circulated separately as distinct and independent publi- 
cations, but to have been subsequently fused together into the 
Pentateuch as. we now possess it by a series of compilers or, as 
they are technically called, redactors. First, the two oldest 
documents, J and E, were combined by a redactor, and 
the combination was effected, it is stipposed, by the 
following method: Sections or paragraphs, longer or shorter, were 
taken alternately from J and from E and pieced together so as to 
form one continuous narrative. It was the purpose of the redac 

tor to make the best use that he possibly could of these two 
sources at his command in preparing a history of the period of 
which they treat. In some cases he made full extracts from both 
his sources of all that they contained and preserved the language 
of each unaltered, making no additions or modifications of his 
own. Frequently, however, it was necessary to adjust what was 
thus taken from different works in order to make it read smooth- 
ly or to render it harmonious. Hence upon occasion he intro- 
duced explanatory remarks, or made such changes as seemed to 
be required in what he berrowed from J-or from E. Sometimes 
his sources were so nearly parallel that it would lead te needless 
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to repeat them both. In such cases, accordingly, he 
himself to the account given in one of the documents, 
t omitting the corresponding statements of the other alto- 
gether, or weaving in a clause or a sentence here and there when 
it. Beemed to him distinctive and important. Again, cases occur 
An which the narr&tives of J and E were in real or apparent con- 
t. Here he does the best that he can. He either undertakes 
“to their accounts, where this is possible, by inserting 
some statement which seems to reconcile them, by so changing 
order of the narrative as to relieve the difficulty, or by con- 
nt accounts of the same event into two different 
Where none of these methods is practicable and 
ion is out of the question, the redactor adheres to one 
sources and disregards the other. 
which was composed some centuries after this union of J and 
E. existed forsome time as an independent work, and was then 
combined with J E by a new redactor, who besides attaching D to 
this previously existing work, retouched J E in several places and 
introduced a number of passages from his own point of view, 
‘which was different from that of the older historians. 

Finally the document P was prepared, at first as a separate pub- 
lication, but at length it was interwoven by a third redactor, 
with the pre-existing triplicate treatise D J E, the process being 
— the same as has already been described in the case 

This is in general the method by which the critics suppose that 
the Pentateuch was gradually brought to its present form. It 
will be seen at a glance how the complexity of the critical prob- 
lem is increased by the successive editorial labors which are sup- 
posed to have been brought into requisition in the course of the 
construction of the Pentateuch. The several documents must 
not only be distinguished from each other, but also from the va- 
rious redactional additions and insertions which have at any time 
been made. 

Let us assume that this delicate and difficult analysis has been 
effected with unfailing accuracy notwithstanding the liabilities to 
error vitiating the result, which increase at every step. But 
waiving this, what is the situation when the analysis has been 
accomplished? and what is its bearing upon the historical charac- 
ter of the Pentateuch? y 

The critics have undertaken to reproduce for us the documents 
J E D and P, which are our primary sources for both the Mosaic 
and the patriarchal history, and which date respectively four, 
eight and ten centuries after the Exodus. These documents are 
not only at variance with each other in their statements respect- 
ing numerous particulars, thus invalidating each other's testi- 
mony and showing that the traditions which they have severally 
followed are mutually inconsistent; but they are besides very 
incomplete. Numerous gaps and omissions occur in each. 
Matter which they once contained, as is evident from allusions 
_ in them, is now missing; how much it is impossible to 
tel 

But what is more serious, the parts that yet remain have been 
manipulated by the various redactors. The order of events has 
‘been disturbed; events really distinct have been fused together 
and mistaken for one and the same; and narratives of the same 
event have been mistaken for events altogether distinct; state- 
ments which are misleading have been inserted with the view of 
harmonizing what cannot in fact be reconciled; when traditions 
vary instead of being recorded in their integrity to afford some 
opportunity of ascertaining the truth by comparison, they have 
either been mingled together, thus disturbing both, or one only 
lias been preserved, thus leaving no check upon its inaccuracies., 
All this and more, the critics tell us, the several redactors have 
done with their materials. No charge is made of dishonest 
intentions. But surely it is most unfortunate for the historical 
value of their work. There is no way of ascertaining how far 
these materials have been warped from their proper original 
intent by the well-meant but mistaken efforts of the redactors to 
correct or to harmonize them. That their meaning has been 
seriously altered in repeated instances, which are pointed out by 
the critics, created a very natural presumption that like changes 
have been freely made elsewhere which can now no longer be 
detected. 

It is difficult to understand in what sense the redactors, whose 
work has been described, can be said to have been inspired. They 
certainly had no inspiration which preserved them from error, or 
even from making the gravest historical mistakes. They had no 
such inspiration, as gives any divine attestation to their work. 
The Pentateuchal history gathers no confirmation from having 
passed through their hands. 

Upon the theory of the most conservative critics, for it is this 
with which we have been dealing, what dependence can be placed 
upon the historical statements of the Pentateuch? These are, as 
they allege, inaccurate and inconsistent with themselves not in 
the patriarchal period merely, but throughout the lifetime of 
Moses, when the foundation was laid of the Old Testament re- 
ligion and those signal miracles were wrought which gave it unde- 
niable divine sanction. The real facts are not those which appear 
upon the surface. They can only be elicited by an elaborate criti- 
al process which shall detect and remove the additions and at- 
tempted emendations of each of the redactors, and shall then 
restore the four documents to its pristine condition, so far as 
what remains of each will allow. This will put the critic in pos- 
session of a mutilated record of four variant traditions of the 
Mosaic age, as these existed four, eight and ten centuries after 
that date. And now it is by the help of such materials in the way 
of comparison, correction and elimination that he must sift out 
and ascertain the real facts. Must we not say that the history of 
the Mosaic age, if this be the only way of arriving at it, rests upon 
a quicksand? and that nothing of any consequence can be cer- 
tainly known regarding it? 

We have been able in the discussion of this evening to look in 
a hurried way at but one feature of the disintegrating work 
which is done in the name of Biblical Criticism. Ido not speak of 
the destructive inferences drawn by critics who are avowedly 
antagonistic to supernatural religion. I have confined myself to 
the conclusions accepted by that class of critics who claim to be 
evangelical, and who occupy positions of honor and influence in 
evangelical Churches, such as the British scholars and divines, 
Drs. Driver and Cheyne, and the American scholars who affiliate 
with them. We have looked at but one phase of their work, even 
as respects the Pentateuch. Had we been able to consider their 
treatment of the Mosaic laws, our conclusion would have been 
yet more abundantly confirmed. Here is no question merely of 
the strict inerrancy of Scripture—of absolute accuracy in unim- 
portant minutiz of precision in matters of science. This is not 
the issue raised by the theorizing of that class of biblical critics 
with which we contend. And it is no mere question of the mode 

ef inspiration. It is the question whether any dependence can be 
Placed upon the the historical truths of the Bible; whether our 
eonfidence in the facts recorded in the Pentateuch rests upon 
any really trustworthy basis; facts, be it observed, not of mere 
scientific or antiquarian interest, but which mark the course of 
God's revelations to the patriarchs. It is the certainty of facts 
which are vital to the religion ofthe Old Testament, and the de- 
nials of whose truth weakens the foundations on which the New 
Testament itself is built. The critical theory which we have 













been examining, is destructive of all rational certainty of the 
reality of these truths; and thus tends to overturn the historical 
basis of the religion of the Bible. Our holy religion is an histori- 
cal religion, based on a series of redemptive facts, in which God 
revealed himself to men and unfolded his will and gracious pur- 
poses. And to weaken the evidence of those facts, to cast doubt 
upon the reality of the historical occurrence, is to cast doubt upon 
the reality of that revelation which they embodied. 

Those who hold these critical views which we have been con- 
sidering may tell us that they believe in the truth of the Penta- 
teuch, that they believe it to be inspired of God, that they believe 
it to be infallible in all matters of faith and duty. Of course, 
we do not question these statements of their personal faith. But 
this does not prove their critical theories to be harmless. It is 
well sometimes that men are inconsistent; that they who have 
adopted wrong principles or dangerous theories, do not always 
follow them to their legitimate conclusions. What we are con- 
cerned to know is not the personal faith of those who still cling 
to the creed in which they have been brought up in spite of their 
acceptance of a critical hypothesis which is antagonistic to it. 
What we are concerned to know is the legitimate tendency of the 
critical hypothesis itself. However some of its adherents may re- 
tain their faith in the historical truth of the Pentateuch and its 
divine inspiration and authority, this hypothesis, as has been 
shown, undermines them all. Its acceptance by those not so well 
grounded in these doctrines must tend to unsettle their faith. 
Its general acceptance must lead ultimately to the denial of its 
inspiration even in that qualified sense in which these critics pro- 
fess to accept it now, as well as to the denial of its historical 
truth, as surely as the tree will bear fruit after its own kind. 

It may be rem2mbered that in the revision of the Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, which is now in progress, 
the proposition was made by the Committee appointed for that 
purpose to insert among the characteristics of Holy Scripture 
“The truthfulness of the history.” And it may be remembered 
that this natural and appropriate emendation met with deter- 
mined opposition in certain quarters. The animus and the 
motive of that opposition will sufficiently appear from the review 
of the attitude which this divisive criticism assunies towatds the 
historical truth of the Bible. It is not Biblical Criticism properly 
so-called which antagonizes its truth, but what ought rather to 
be denominated “ Anti-Biblical Criticism,” since even in temper- 
ate hands and those which are most anxious to claim for them- 
selves evangelical standing, it unsettles the verity of the sacred 
oracles and annuls the reality of their inspiration. 

But a single word more. What must be the state of mind 
engendered toward the Scriptures by such speculation? 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
GENERAL Boors has sailed from Bombay for England. 
..At a Roman Catholic convent in Fort Berthold, 
North Dakota, all the sisters, including the Mother Supe- 


rior, are Indians, and the spiritual director is a priest of 
Mohawk descent. 








..The St. John’s River Conference of Congregational 
churches was organized in Norwalk, Florida, recently. 
The services were held in the Baptist Church, which was 
kindly conceded to the Congregational Society for the time 
being until they can secure a building of their own. 


.. The death is announced in Australia of the Rev. Dr. 
Kelynack, President of the Wesleyan Methodist General 
Conference, of Australasia. He was at the head of the de- 
nominational college in Sydney. He visited this country 
some years ago and preached to large audiences. 


..The condition of the Pope’s health continues to 
create anxiety. ‘Last: week he suffered considerably from a 
rheumatic catarrhal attack, which confined him to his bed; 
but toward the end of the week he was better and able 
to receive a number of prelates and heads of congregations. 


..The Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of 
Scotland addressed to Rome a document in favor of the 
temporal power of the Pope in which they assert that he 
“to whom is committed the supreme jurisdiction as well 
over kings as over their subjects, by Jesus Christ the 
Lord, ought to be subjected to no civil authority.” 

...The people of Tasmania propose in celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the discovery of the island by the 
Dutch navigator Tasman, who named it Van Diemen’s 
Land, in honor of the Governor of the Dutch East Indies, to 
complete St. David’s Cathedral, Hobart Town. It will 
also be the jubilee of the diocese, the consecration of Bishop 
Nixon having taken place in 1842. 

..To the long list of prominent ecclesiastics who have 
recently died is now added the names of Bishops Philpott, 
of England, and Down, of Ireland. The former was eighty- 
four years of age and a classmate and close rival in univer- 
sity honors of the late Duke of Devonshire. He was a 
prelate of the old school, and had no sympathy with the 
Conferences and Congresses of the present day. 


..Dr. Barnardo, of London, has inaugurated a Young 
Helpers’ League to assist him in his Homes for destitute 
children. After only a month it numbers 3,019 members, 
gathered from all over the world. The conditions are very 
simple. Boys and girls up to the age of eighteen are eli- 
gible, and all that is asked of them is that they shali do 
something for the assistance of the 4,300 gathered in the 
Homes. 

..The Committee appointed by the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly on a consensus creed for all Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches was in session in this city last 
week. We do not understand that the Committee entered 
upon the work of preparing the proposed new creed, but 
only considered how a united effort of all Churches con- 
cerned could be secured for the purpose of formulating 
such a creed. 


....The statement of the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
the recent Church Congress that nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation of Ireland are Roman Catholics of the most immov- 
able type, has called forth the counter-statement that the 
Protestants in Ireland constitute fully one-third of the 
population and that so far from the Catholics being “ im- 
movable” the mission societies at work among them have 
been blessed with a remarkable measure of success, 


..According to Dr. D. S. Monroe, Secretary of the 





Methodist General Conference, the ministerial vote on the 


question of admitting women to the Conference is 5,602 in 
favor of admission and 5,151 against, leaving a majority of 
451 in favor of the women. As a three-fourths majority is 
required to change the constitution of the Chureh. the 
proposition fails. The lay vote was as follows: in favor of 
admission 235,148, against 183,694; majority in favor, 51,454. 


.- The statement has appeared in Boston papers that the 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, who recently resigned his pastorate 
in Boston, had leanings toward Unitarianism. This Mr. 
Moxom earnestly denies, saying that while in sympathy 
with every form of faith that helps man, and while having 
many dear friends in thé Unitarian Church who are loyal 
Christian men, he considers that system radically deficient 
in its conception of Christ in whose divinity he is a full be- 
liever. 


.-The Rev. Willard H. Robinson, of the First Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn, has resigned his pastorate and pro- 
poses to leave the Baptist denomination owing to a change 
in his views regarding immersion. He proposes to enter 
the Congregational or the Presbyterian Church. In his 
statement to the congregation he said that he had come tothe 
conviction that, immersion is not necessary to the validity 
of baptism and that insistence upon it is not in accordance 
with the mind of Christ. 


.. Professor Blaikie, who has been named for the mod- 
eratorship of the next General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland, is in all probability the last of those 
who were prominent in the Free Church movement in 1843 
who have that position. During these fifty years in only 
one instance has any one been appointed to that office who 
was not connected with that movement. As Moderator of 
the Free Church he will attend the Pan-Presbyterian As- 
sembly, which is to meet next September, in Toronto. 


.. The Salvation Army, with the assistance of a Roman 
Catholic priest and a representative of a labor union, as 
well. as several ministers of different denominations, has 
secured the right to march the streets at any reasonable 
time in Marlboro, Mass. In Newark, N. J., it has also been 
permitted to hold a series of meetings in Bethany Presby- 
terian church. In the conflict with the authorities in 
Eastbourne, near London, over their street services, they 
have carried the day, to the no small discomfort of. the 
population of that quiet suburb, whose quietness has hith- 
erto been its great attraction. 


...-The conflict between the Salvation Army and the 
police at Eastbourne,which has been decided in favor of the 
former, has aroused considerable discussion in the English 
journals, as to the wisdom or moral right, whatever the 
legal right may be, of intrusion by any religious body on 
the quiet of a community against the desire of that commu- 
nity. Most of the journals of different denominations 
unite in considering the course of the Salvation Army as 
extremely ill advised, to say the least, saying that undoubt- 
edly they have rights, but so have other people, and among 
the dearest of those rights is quiet. 


..In the Caucasus there are a number of scattered and 
banished*communities of Molokans, a Russian sect that 
have endured much persecution. Jacob Dilikoff, a gradu- 
ate of the Mission College of Urumia, has been an apostle 
to them and taught them more fully the Word of God. 
This devoted brother settled among them, and for two 
years past has gone on a mission to Siberia. He was kept 
in prison so much and was so sure to be banished, that he 
chose to go as a free man. God has blessed his work in 
Siberia and provided also for his family; and this last 
summer he returned six thousand miles westward to care 
for his children. 


....At the annual meeting of the American Congrega- 
tional Union it was voted to change its name to the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, the purpose being to 
give the society a name which shall be descriptive and dis- 
tinctive. When it was first formed the building of churches 
and parsonages was not thought of; it was rather intended 
that it should provide a basis for fellowship and meetings 
of good cheer among Christians; but by the persistence of 
one of those who had to do with its organization, a pro- 
vision was put into its constitution allowing it to aid in 
church building, and this has now become its sole purpose. 
The corresponding Secretary, L. H. Cobb, D.D., reports the 
most successful year in the history of the society. 


..Recent dispatches from Paris state that a movement 
has been started in that city to make Sunday a rest day. 
The honorary president of the society, M. Jules Simon, 
states that the aim is to secure for workingmen a weekly 
rest day, and Sunday is naturally the day the society has 
chosen. The undertaking, however, proves to be a diffi- 
cult one, as it runs counter to numerous customs and in- 
terests. It is not the aim of the society to forbid people to 
work on Sunday if they wish to do so, but to prevent them 
from forcing other people to work. The President, M. 
Leon Say, says the society is the outgrowth of a congress 
of social economists,'held in Paris during the Exhibition of 
1889. The society does not intend to ask for legislation 
but will depend entirely for success on the power of per- 
suasion. It has already succeeded in having the hours of 
labor shortened in the post office, and is now laboring with 
the railroad companies. 


.. The Archbishops of Paris, Toulouse, Rheims, Lyons 
and St. Malo have issued a joint statement that the State 
has become atheistic. On the other hand a number of the 
leading Protestant clergymen, among them Dr. Thurber 
of the American Church, and the Rev. Mr. McAll of the 
McAll Mission, have expressed their views that Protest- 
antism is gaining ground against both Roman Catholicism 
and atheism. Father Hyacinthe says that he does not 
think that one Frenchman in 10,000 is really an atheist, 
tho a good many think they are. The report that the Pope 
had sent a letter to Cardinal Richard advising the adhesion 
of the Church to the Republic caused a great deal of dis- 
turbance among the Royalist Deputies, a large number ot 





whom threatened to retire if it should prove true. The 
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report has since been denied. The result of the general 
discussion has been to increase the probability of the 
separation of Church and State. . 

....A Wesleyan minister near Stockport, England, not 
long since invited the Bishop of Chester to preside over a 
conference of an undenominational character on mission 
work. The Bishop courteously declined, expressing his 
warm appreciation of the missionary work carried on by 
the Nonconformists, but entering a most earnest protest 
against the idea of und inationalism as being, next to 
the claim of the Roman Catholic Church, the most for- 
midable obstacle to the union ef Christendom that has 
ever come up. The minister replied, recognizing the 
courteous words of the Bishop and giving expression to his 
belief that as the disciples of Christ all had much in 
common it was well to emphasize the points on which they 
agreed, and saying: : 

“To a man who has lived in a country where the people worship 
cows, monkeys, snakes and other devils, things which separate 
Christians areas the small dust of the balance.” 


....-Cardinal Manning’s funeral at Brompton Oratory, 
London; on January 2ist, was conducted with impressive 
ceremonies. Fifteen bishops and five hundred priests were 
present, and the Queen and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were represented by high members of their house- 
holds, while the foreign Powers were represented by their 
ambassadors. Most interesting, however, was the great 
crowd, largely of workingmen and their families, who 
gathered ai the Oratory at an early hour; but who were so 
quiet in their manner that the large force of constables and 
mounted police had todo no more than speak gently to 
them. The procession to the cemetery was conducted 
with a pomp greater even than that attending the funeral 
of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale the previous day. It 
is estimated that there were fully 100,000 persons present at 
the cemetery. A heavy fog delayed the procession, and be- 
fore the close all the tapers and candles carried by the 
priests and nuns were lighted. 


-.-. The Committee on Federation of the Presbyterian 
Charch, which met in New York, December 17th, has sent 
oué a letter to the different Presbyterian bodies, in which 
it calls attention to the failure of many bodies to take ac- 
thon in the matter, and calls their attention to it most 
earnestly. Thinking that perhaps the purport of the orig- 
inal letter was not clearly understood, it emphasizes the 
fact that the movement has no connection with any Con- 
sensus Creed movemeut, nor affects in any way the pecu- 
liarities of any of the Churches, but looks to the formation 
of a federal union of the Churches, for such work as can- 
not besuccessfully done by them, separated as they now are, 
and designs to establish a Federal Council with constitu- 
tional power, in distinction from the voluntary advisory 
functions of the Evangelical Alliance and the Council of 
the Reformed Churches. Without going into details as to 
the Council the letter urges the different synods and gen- 
eral assemblies. to consider the matter carefully and take 
action in regard to it. 





---. The Rev, A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., pastor of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church of Brooklyn, delivered one of 
the course of lectures on the Bible at the Church of the 
Covenant, New York City, on Sunday evening, January 
24th, taking as his special subject, ‘‘The Bible and the 
Present Drift of Religious Thought.”” After emphasizing 
his firm belief'in the Scriptures as ‘“ the.only and infallible 
rule in faith and conduct,” he dwelt upon the general in- 
terest in the discussion now going on in the Presbyterian 
Church. He found much encouragement from the fact 
that the religious controversies of the present day are car- 
ried on by men of faith whose one purpose is to arrive at 
the truth, from the greatly increased attention which the 
Bible is commanding. The chief characteristics of the 
times he described as an earnest examination of the origi- 
nal texts of the Bible, a demand for a theology that is both 
Biblicai and rational, a strong historical drift, instanced 
by the advance in the study of comparative religion, a 
powerful Christological tendency, and a practical applica- 
tion of the principles of Christianity to the daily life and 
its meeds. The whole tone of the address was extremely 
hopeful for good to result from the present theological dis- 
turbance. 


....A second conference between the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Presbyterian General Assembly, at Detroit, 
and the Directors of the Union Theological Seminary, has 
been held in this city; and while it was decided that the 
results of the proceedings should not be given to the public 
it was authoritatively announced that an agreement satis- 
factory both to the Committee and the Directors has been 
reached. The proceedings are not to be divulged without 
the consent of a chairman of each committee until the 
meeting of the Assembly in May next, This was the second 
conference held between the Committee and the Directors. 
The first conference resulted in an agreement on a single 
point—namely, that the compact of 1870, by which the Gen- 
eral Assembly was given a veto power over the appoint- 
ment of a professor in any of the theological seminaries, 
should, for the present at least, be regarded as binding. The 
single point that remained to be settled was whether the 
appointment of Professor Briggs was such an appointment 
as came under the compact. The Directors have claimed 
that it was not, that it was simply a transfer from one 
chair to another in the same institution. The last conference 
covered a portion of three days. All the proceedings were 
secret. Both sides claim to be perfectly satisfied with the 
agreement reached. 


.... The idea of a Free Church Congress has sprung out 
of the International Congregational Council. At that 
time the question arose why the Baptists were not in- 
cluded, and the strong tendency toward spiritual union 
and cordial co-operation of all the evangelical bodies, was 
one of the striking characteristics of those meetings. 
Shortly before the centennial meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union at Southport, the Rev. J. Guinness -Rogers 





gave notice of a resolution in favor of a Free Church Con- 
gress, and empowering the Committee to take the initial 
step toward convening it. This resolution was most cor- 
dially carried. At the Baptist Union Meetings at Man- 
chester the previous week, Dr. John Clifford had said 
amid evident approval that the Baptists were ready fof the 
Congress; and a meeting held at Manchester subsequently 
showed that others representing Wesleyans, Primitive 
Methodists and Presbyterians have expressed their convic- 
tion of the utility of such a movement. It was not deemed 
best tomake the question of disestablishment prouinent, 
but to deal rather with the practical work awaiting them in 
the great cities. At the same time they could not ignore the 
fact of the presence in most parishes of a body hostile to 
the existence of nonconformity. Ultimately, on the motion 
of Dr. McLaren (Baptist), seconded by Mr. John Clapham 
(Wesleyan), it was decided to hold the Congress in Man- 
chester this year. Dr. Mackennal was appointed convener, 
and it was decided that it should be constituted by the 
personal and individual adhesion of members of free evan- 
gelical Churches. 


....In connection with the publication of the Census 
reports on the Lutheran Chureh in the United States, the 
facts and figures given by the Extra Census Bulletin, No. 
11, containing the Summary of the Statistics of Education, 
are of prime importance.. The most powerful factor and 
foree in the development of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, particularly in the Northwest, has been her system of 
parochial or congregational schools. The Bulletin men- 
tioned reports an attendance of 141,388 in these schools, 
Of these 13,716 are in the North Atlantic Division of States, 
namely, 40 in New Hampshire, 93 in Massachusetts, 30 in 
Rhode Island, 514 in Connecticut, 8,293 in New York, 776 in 
New Jersey, and 3,970 in Pennsylvania. The South Atlan- 
tic St&tes report only 1,271, namely, Maryland, 760; District 
of Columbia, 53: Virginia, 107; West Virginia, 130; North 
Carolina, 183; Florida, 38. The stronghold of the system 
and of the Lutheran Church are the North Central States, 
the attendance here being 122,463, divided as follows: Ohio, 
8,145; Indiana, 7,713; Illinois, 24,203; Michigan, 11,503; Wis- 
consin, 26,394; Minnesota, 18,305; Iowa, 8,427; Missouri, 
6,756; North Dakota, 1,535; South Dakota, 1,457; Nebraska, 
5,198; Kansas, 2,882. The South Central States report an 
attendance of 3,316, namely, Kentucky 188; Tennessee, 79; 
Alabama, 124; Mississippi, 23; Louisiana, 1,213; Texas, 1,555; 
Arkansas, 434. The Western Division reports 622, namely, 
Colorado, 838; Utah, 12: Washington, 120; Oregon, 66; and 
California, 341. The object of these schools is to inculcate 
the doctrines of the Bible and of the Church, the Luther- 
ans being firmly convinced that witaout such special 
religious schools the youth cannot be trained as they 
should be religiously. In the West there are hundreds of 
pastors who teach their own school, if the co tions 
are too poor to pay both pastor and teacher. In the 
Missouri Synod alone there are out of 1,100 pastors, nearly 
600 who teach their parochial schools. Experience has 
shown that the Lutheran Church has no better auxiliary 
for a healthy growth, outwardly and inwardly, than her 
system of congregational schools, and the sentiment 
favoring them is almost as widely spread as the Church 


. - or and is growing rapidly, extensively and inten- 
sively. 








Missions. 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY WORK IN TURKEY. 


_BY WILLIAM S, DODD, M.D. 





FIVE years ago a medical missionary became part of the 
force of Cesarea Station, and tho there have been many in- 
terruptions, the work is well under way and with hope of 
becoming a permanently established department. Pro- 
vided by friends in America with special means for estab- 
lishing two dispensaries, one in Cesarea and one in Talas, 
through the slow working of Turkish customs we have not 
yet been able to purchase the desired property, and are con- 
tenting ourselves at present with hired premises. When 
the dispensaries are, however, fully under way, it will only 
be a step toward the desired end, which is the establish- 
ment of a hospital. The many pitiable cases in this pover- 
ty-stri:ken country that have to be refused treatment for 
lack of a hospital cannot but rouse sympathy in Christian 
hearts. 

T am just now sitting in a khan on my way home from a 
medical tour to Yozghad and the neighboring villages. In 
Chakmak a boy of twelve was brought to me, blind. An 
operation would give him enough sight to go about and en- 
gagein work. But an operation requires a week’s after 
care, and with allthe other cases pressing on me I cannot 
spend so much time in one small village to care for one pa- 
tient. And yet he was too poor to think of coming to Talas 
and finding a place to stay with somebody to care for him 
even for a few days. That would mean the expenditure of 
a few piasters, which he has not. 

Patients with some means can come, hire a room, and 
stay two or three weeks, and so receive the necessary treat- 
ment. Yet even so, this arrangement of having his opera- 
tions in various houses scattered over the town instead of 
all together in one well-fitted hospital, makes the work of 
the physician much more laborious and diminishes serious- 
ly the amount which he can do. Moreover, the direct re- 
ligious influence exerted is much less. 

The tour from which I am now returning has been full 
of interest and full of work. Two weeks were spent in 
Yozghad, making it possible to perform a number of im- 
portant operations, among which it may be mentioned 
were seven lithotomies. The pastor of our church there, 
Pastor Krikorian, is a most devoted, wise and faithful 
worker. To join with him in the work and with the con- 
gregation in their services during these two weeks was a 
great privilege; and it is to be hoped that the medical work 
done there, among both rich and poor, will be a help to pas- 
tor and people in their labors. : 

Both in going to Yozghad and in returning, villages were 
visited, especially those in which we have congregations. 











Pastor Krikorian came on the return journey with us. It 
is in these villages that the doctor is looked on with awe, 














and, inasmuch as he gives his services entirely free, heis be- 
set from morning till night with an eager crowd. A de- 
scription of one visit may show what is the nature of the 
work done. 

We arrived at Chakmak a little before dark on Saturday 
night. I had not sat down two minutes before I was begged 
to come and see a woman who had been brought on a two. 
wheeled ox cart fifteen miles in expectation of my visit. I 
went and found a severe case of erysipelas. Before I could 
get back to the house where I was staying, I had made two 
other calls, both on young men suffering from pneumonia. 
Then the string of patients continued through the whole 
evening. 

The congregation at Chakmak has long been in a sadly 
disorganized and demoralized condition, so much so that 
no communion service has been held for three years. Sun- 
day morning we called the members of the church to us 
separately and talked with them, counseling some, warn- 
ing some, and threatening some. Two or three will proba- 
bly have to be cut off because they have fallen back inte 
their evil ways. ‘This work took us until breakfast time, 
at half-past nine; then patients were seen usiti® church 
time. Pastor Krikorian preached very solemnly to the . 
people from the text ‘‘ Then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you.” After the sermon, there was held a 
church meeting for the examination of candidates. Two 
presented themselves, one being accepted, the other told to 
wait because his information seemed yet too meager; then 
more patients until the communion, in which serviee I also 
took part. The one man was received into membership: 
his three children and two others were baptized. After the 
service more patients until dinner at six o’clock (two 
meals a day), then more patients; and in the evening a 
meeting for the young men relative to organizing a Y, P. 
8.C.E. After this meeting patients were refused, and we 
gave the time to consulting with the young preacher of the 
place over the interests of the work. Monday morning 
more of such consultation, removal of a tumor from a 
woman’s forehead with such instruments as my pocket- 
case affords; more patients, and finally climbing into our 
native wagon and driving off, with patients still standing 
about the wheels. 

TAL 48, TURKEY. 
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....The fugitives who recently escaped from theif cap- 
tivity at Omdurman, the headquarters of the Mali, near 
Khartim, were a remnant of the once flourishing Roman 
Catholic mission established at El Obeid, the capital of 
Kordofan, under the protection of the Egyptian Govern - 
ment. In 1857 Mgr. Comboni was sent, with another priest, 
to visit the stations then occupied by the Franciscans at 
Khartfim and on the White Nile. On his return to Europe 
he pressed very earnestly for the development of mission 
work there, and started in Verona two institutions, one for 
missionaries and the other for nuns, who were given the 

me of The Pious Mothers of Nigritia. An auxiliary in- 
stitution was also established at Cairo for the preparation 
of the missionary staff and their acclimatization for their 
future field of work. The first caravan started in October. 
1871, and was followed the next year by a second one, num- 
bering twenty-two persons, including Mgr. Comboni. 
Crossing the desert by the ordinary caravan route from 
Koresko to Berber, and thence from the Nile to Khartim, 
he opened a branch establishment and proceeded to Et 
Obeid. He was received with a great deal of ceremony by 
the Egyptian authorities, and succeeded in establishing a 
church and a school, with a flourishing native community 
of 30 native Christian households at Malbes, and a small 
congregation of about 100 in the mountain colony of Djebel 
Nuba, He died of fever in 1881, at Khartiim. . His suc 
cessor, Mgr. Sogaro, entered Khartiim in March of 1888; but 
in the following December withdrew with all the mem- 
bers of the mission to Cairo. Kordofan had already been 
conquered by the Mahdi, and the missionaries at El Obeid 
had been prisoners fora year. The original number had 
been reduced to nine, three having died, and one sister hay- 
ing escaped to Cairo. At first they were threatened with 
death as a penalty of their refusal to apostatize, but were 
spared in consequence, apparently, of the admiration in- 
spired in their captivity by their constancy. After a cap- 
tivity of nine years, Father Ohrwalder and Sisters Chin- 
carini and Venturini made their escape from Omdurman 
reaching Assouan after a nineteen days’ journey by the des- 
ert route to Korosko. The two sisters wore Arab female 
costumes and the Father that of a trader. There still 
remain at Omdurman a priest, a sister and a lay brother. 
During their captivity the Mahdi made no provision for the 
support of the prisoners but allowed then) sufficient lib- 
erty to earn a livelihood as best they could. Father 
Ohrwalder gained his living as a tailor and cloth weaver, 
while the sisters baked and sold bread. In addition to 
the missionary prisoners, the Arabs have in their prison 35 
white men, 19 Greeks, 8 Syrians and 8 Jews. 


....The home for helpless young widows and deserted 
wives, established by Pundita Ramabai at Poona in West 
India, at present contains about twenty-six widow pupils 
and thirteen others—deserted wives, unmarried girls, and 
some married girls who attend as day scholars with the 
permission of their husbands and guardians. The widow 
pupils range from nine to twenty-five years of age, some 
of them having lost their husbands before they reached the 
age of seven years. The work accomplished isa good one; 
but in view of the immense number of just such persons 
throughout the whole of India, it is a very smal! matter. 
One difficulty arises from the fact of the great size of India, 
which is not a country but a continent, and it is almost im- 
possible for a young widow of Punjab to travel two thou- 
sand miles to Poona in order to find a shelter. Differences 
of language also make it impossible for them to gather in 
one institution. The Indian Appeal, in speaking of this; 
urges very strongly that there should be one home at La- 
hore, one at Calcutta, one at Allahabad, one at Madras, and 
one at Nagpur. As yet the number of native women, even 
of the highest families, who are willing to assist Pundita 
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Ramabai.in her work is very small, and the chief help 
must come from abroad—America and England. 


.... There was recently received at the Mission House of 
the London Missionary Society in London a copy of the 
first book prepared in the Kimambwe language, used at 
the south end of Lake Tanganyika. It is a small lesson or 
spelling book of ‘thirty-eight pages, and will soon be fol- 
lowed by a grammar with vocabulary, the Gospel of Mark 
and thesmall hymn book. With the book comes an appeal 
for a printing press and a missionary who knows how to 
use it. Among the items of interest from the same field is 
one that the natives are rapidly returning to the fruitful 
but depopulated district occupied by the mission, the 
man’s name and prestige giving them warrant to ex- 

that they will be allowed to live in peace. 


....£he thirty-first anniversary of the Woman’s Union 
Society of America was held at the Bible House 

in this city last week. The report of the Treasurer showed 
that the total expenditures for the year had been $54,085.24. 
The income from donations had been $38,528.88, from 
interest on funds $3,465.14, and the balance of $17,091.22 had 
been taken from Miss Smith’s legacy and other funds. The 


statistics of the work carried on by the Society in China, ' 


India and Japan showed an increase in the number of mis- 
sionaries and native teachers employed and in the attend- 
ance on the schools. This is the only woman’s Society in 
the United States that carries on its work independently 
of the large Missionary Boards. 


....The call of the London Missionary Society for one 
hundred new missionaries during the next five years, is 
emphasized by the fact that the record of the last fifty 
years shows that including ladies the staff of the mission is 
only four more now than it was in 1841. Then the number 
of English missionaries employed by the Society was 192. 
{n ten years it fell off 33; in ten years more 16; then it 
arose, but in 1881 was only 139, besides 18 ladies. It is now 
159 and 37 ladies. The call includes 40 more missionaries 
for India, 40 more for China, 10 for Africa, and 10 for 
Polynesia, Mudagascar, etc. 


....The statement was made some months since in 4 
missionary letter from Mexico that the different Boards 
appropriate from five to eight dollars a month each for 
scholars in their boarding schools. One of the mission- 
aries of the American Board says in regard to this that for 
several years the estimate of expenditure in the girls’ board- 
ing school at Guadalajara has been based on an allowance 
of three dollars a month for each, but thatthe actual ex- 
penditure has always fallen short of that sum. During the 
first six months of the past year it was « trifle more than 
$1.50 a month for each boarder. 


.... At the meeting of the native Congress of India, which 
was recently held at Nagpur, a message was received 
from General Booth expressing sympathy with the labors 
of the Congress for improving the condition of the poor. 
In the reply sent, the Congress, which includes men of 
many faiths and a large number of no faith at all, special 
acknowledgment was paid with gratitude to the “labors 
of good missionaries who are earnestly working to raise the 
moral standard of the people.” 


....The Christian Endeavor movement is taking firm 
root in Mexico, altho the growth has been comparatively 
slow in view of the difficulties it has met. The united so- 
ciety has recently published a. Spanish translation of the 
leaflet Y. P. S. C. E., whatit is and how it works, together 
with the model constitution, bylaws and pledgecards. So 
far four societies have been formed in the State of Chibhna- 
hua, three. in Jalisco, two in Mexico, and one in Pueblo. 


.... Under the auspices of the Greek Evangelical Alliance 
of Asia Minor, the Greek congregation of Manisa, near 
Smyrna, dedicated in October their chapel, which was 
erected without any mission aid, at a total cost of not far 
from $2,000. At the dedication services a large number of 
those present were of the orthodox Greeks, who remained 
quietly and attentively through all the exercises. 


....-TheSynod of the Church of Christin Japan at its 
last session reported for the five presbyteries 73 churches, 
10,998 members, 886 baptisms during the year and contribu- 
tions by the churches of 16,657.27 yen. A debt of 400 yen 
was attacked quite enthusiastically and the greater part of 
it provided for as a result of public meetings held during 
the Synod for that purpose. 


....-The hymn book used by Protestants in Turkey bids 
fair to be reduced to quite modest proportions. ‘‘ Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun,” and ‘On the mountain top 
appearing,’ and half a dozen ‘other hymns of hope and 
courage have now been stricken out by the remorseless 
Mohammedan censors. 


Biblical Vesearch. 


Epitor A. H. SAYcR, in the fourth volume of the new 
series of ‘‘ Records of the Past,’ from two Assyrian tab- 
lets first published by himself in 1877, and one published 
in the “‘ W. A.I.,” iii, 16, 23, studied by M. Amiaud, argues 
again for the existence of a second Esar-haddon, asa king 

‘later than the one otherwise known to history. He con- 
tends that the language of the first two tablets is not that 
of a powerful conqueror like Esar-haddon theson of Sen- 
nacherib, that the historical situation presupposed by them 
does not suit the annals of his reign, and that the names 
of peoples, tribes, leaders and personages generally do not 
correspond with those mentioned in the wars of Esar-had- 
don the Great; also that the last tablet of the three speaks 
of an Assur-banipal, whose wife, Assur-sarrat, had at- 
tempted to assume authority over the dowager queen 
of Assur-etli-ilani-yukinni, and as King Assur-etli-ilani-yu- 
kinni was successor of that Assur-bani-pal who was the 
eldest son of Esar-haddon, King of Assyria, this Assur- 
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bani-pal whose wife was Assur-sarratt must have been a 
different prince from the famous Assyrian monarch, and 
a later one. Furthermore, a confederacy described in the 
first two tablets strikingly resembles that which is called 
upon, in the prophecies of Jeremiah (ch. li, 27, 28), to 
destroy the empire of Babylon, the prophet summoning 
the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni and Ashkenaz, and the 
kings of the Medes, to march upon the country. Instead 
of Ararat or Van, and Ashkenaz or the Assyrian Asguza, 
the tablets have Kastarit and the Gimirra; but other- 
wise they represent the same situation. From Jer. 1, 17, 
and li, 34, it is clear that the prophecy was written while 
Nebuchadnezzar was still on the throne of Babylon; and 
it would appear that tablets which depict a similar politi- 
cal crisis cannot lay claim to a much earlier date. Pro- 
fessor Sayce would arrange’ the last kings of Assyria in 
the following order: Assur-banipal, Assur-etli-ilani- 
yukinni, Esar-haddon II, Sin-sar-izkun; under this second 
Esar-haddon, therefore, it was that the foesof the empire 
first began to gather against it from the northeast; and 
altho the king turned for help to the gods and the 
prophets, the armies that had once made the name of As- 
syria terrible throughout the Eastern world could no longer 
defend the cities they garrisoned. x 


...-In the third one of his “ Tafeln zur dlteren grie- 
chischenPaleographie,”’ Wilcken reproduced a text, which 
he entitled “Fragment of an Unknown Writing in Chris- 
tian Theology,” and of which he deciphered a few lines. 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy writes to The Academy that his col- 
league, Mr. Bernard, who recently identified the fragments 
of Cyrii in the Petrie-papyri, undertook the search for the 
writing and author of these few lines, and, happily, soon 
found the passage in the Second Similitude of ‘‘ The Shep- 
herd of Hermas,”’ the fragments of the next column visi- 
ble standing on the right, being in the Fourth Similitude. 
The text is on papyrus, in parallel columns—not in book 
shape—and the hand-writing may be as old as any text ex- 
tant of the “Shepherd.” The passage exhibits some varia- 
tions from the published text of Harnack. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 7TH. 
THE GRACIOUS CALL.—Isa1aH LY, 1-13. 








Nores.—The imme liate topic of this chapter is the unwilli- 
ingners of the Jewish captives, now comfortably estab- 
lished in the fertile land of their exile, to return to Jeru- 
salem; but the lesson of it is equally to all who delay or 
refuse to accept any one of God’s gracious invitations. 
“ Ho every one that thirsteth.’’—Here is a feast spread 
for all who will accept it. Many are feeding themselves 
with the poisonous bread of luxurious captivity instead of 
answering the call to return to Jerusalem, as Cyrus had 
invited them. They are here urged to return to Jerusalem. 
“ Eat ye that whieh is good,” ete.—Seek after God 
and take his religion, as it is offered to you who will 
return from captivity to Jerusalem with its restored wor- 
ship. “ An everlasting covenant”; “ The sure mercies 
of David.’’—David’s line had continued without. interrup- 
tion, while in the northern kingdom there had been vari- 
ous changes of dynasty. The promise was to David and 
his seed forever. Even in exile David’s line had the promise 
and should return to power. The real restoration of David 











was in Jesus Christ.———‘*‘.1 witness to the peoples.”— 
Not ‘‘ people,” as in the Old Version, but to all the nations, 
“Thou shalt call a nation.’—Thou, Israel, now in 





captivity, if thou wilt follow David's restored kingdom. 
Outside nations shall run to abide in thy shadow and en- 
joy thy protection.— “Seek ye the Lord.’—Still ad- 
dressed in entreaty to the Jews who hesitated to return 
and loved their ease, just as Jews now in New York do 
not want to return to Palestine, or as we do not want to 
go on missionary service. “While he is near.”—This 
chance will pass. Now Jehovah passes by and calls you to 
go vith the caravan to Mount Zion. ** Let the wicked 
forsake his way.”—Doubtless many of the Jews in cap- 
tivity loved their ease and their sins, and worshiped idols 
as they had in Palestine, or like the people about them. 
It was only a picked remnant that heard the call and re- 
turned.———‘“‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts.”—Ye 
say that Jehovah will not re-establish the Jewish Kingdom, 
that Cyrus will not permit it; but my thought and ways 
and word are true, even if you do not believe -———“ So 
shall my word be.’’—As true as successive harvests, nour- 
ished by the rain of heaven. “ Returneth not thither.” 
—As the rain and snow do their fertilizing work with- 
out being first returned to the sky, so my promise shall not 
be withdrawn until it is accomplished. “Ye shall go 
out with joy.”’—The rest of the lesson tells the certainty 
and the success of the return to Palestine. The caravans 
shall go with joy and peace. No one shall hinder them. 
The way shall be easy. The very road shall be glad and 
the hills shall rejoice to see them come, and the briers shall 
remove before them and beautiful shade trees take their 
place. Come then with us to Jerusalem. 

Instruction.—What was said first to the Jews returning 
from exile is said also to us. It is of universal application 
because God changes not. If we have wandered from God 
let us return. God calls us as wellas those exiles. He 
offers us spiritual food, the water and the bread of life. 
He not only offers it, but he entreats us to accept it. We 
are as reluctant as those luxurious Jews in their captivity, 
where they had plenty of earthly comforts, to forsake the 
pleasures of sin. For us are provided, if we will accept,the 
sure mercies of David, the gift of the royal, suffering Sa- 
vior. Will we accept him? Will we join the company of 
God’s people who are returning to Zion with shouts and 
everlasting joy? 

This lesson gives God’s call to sinful men. All God can 
do is to call, to invite. He will not compel our wills. We 
can stay. in Babylonian exile if we will, satisfied with the 




















husks the swine do eat. The question for each of us is 


whether we will listen to God’s earnest and repeated call 
that we follow Christ. 

The Gospel is free. It is without money er price. Salva- 
tion is offered for nothing; Jesus paid it all. But even. 
so it will require a struggle of the will to give up our evil ‘ 
way and to follow Christ. There is self-denial; it may cost 
a great deal of that. It costs, as for the old captives, the 
long journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, so the giving up- 
of our selfishness for obedience to God’s law of love. 

There is a time for everything, and that time passes.. 
Come to Jesus while you are invited, while you are young, 
while your heart is not hardened, while Jesus passes hy. ~ 
The contrast between the unsatisfying pleasures of the 
world and the peace and joy of Christ is one that ought 
to draw every one to the service of God. 

It is searce a figure of speech to say that all Nature is. in. 
sympathy with the kingdom of God. Where the kingdom 
of God comes the fir tree and the myrtle tree take the place 
of the thorn and brier. The whole creation groaneth in 
pain waiting for the redemption of the sons of God. Na- 
ture looks happy to a believer. If one is at peace with God . 
it seems to him that this is a beautiful, happy world. 


Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BARSTOW, JONATHAN, Natick, Mass., resigns. 
FAIRCHILD, J. H., Belding, Mich., resigns. 
FABRE AM, P. P., Stockbridge, Mich., accepts call to Latigdon, - 
FOLWELL, G. W., Parkersburg, W. Va., accepts call to Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

FORD, J. A., Carleton, N. B., accepts call to Eastport, Me. 


HEWETT, H. H., Bronson, Mich., accepts call to Ellendale, N, D> - 


es - ——sieke Liscoun, Bucknell Univ., called to Philadelphia, 
enn. 


JAMES, W. D., Morgan Park Sem., accepts call to Big Rock, [i 








CONGREGATIONAL. 

ARTHUR, CHARLES M., Nashville, accepts call to Leslie, Mich. 

BEARDSLEY, Josran, Wilmette, Iil., resigns. 

BELFRY, Wru11aM T., Michigan Center and North Leoni, Mich.,. 
resigns. 

BLOMFIELD, Frank, Highland Station, accepts call to Meta- 
mora, Mich. 

BUGBY, W111 8., South Haven, Mich., resigns. 

CARLISLE, CHARLEs B., Escondido, Cal., accepts cali to Tucson, 

Z. 


COLE, Tromas, W., Fairmont, called to Columbus, Neb. 
CROWELL, Preston R., South ch., Cheyenne, Wyo., resigns. 
DOBBS, James H., Cameron, Mo., resigns. 

DAWSON, Writ E., East Tacoma, Wash., resigns. 


DUMM, CHARLES W., Lebanon, Mo., withdraws resignation by 
earnest request of the church. 


DUNN, CHARLES W., Lebanon, Mo., resigns. 

ENOCH, Owen, ord. Jan. 10th, Shenandoah, Penn. 
FAIRBANKS, GeorGe H., Parkfnan and Troy, O., resigns. 
GRANNIS, GreorGeE H., St. Louis, Mo., called to Chicago, Ill. 
oni. FREDERIC O., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Thawville, 


HAMPTON, W. H., ord. Jan..12th, Summer Hill, N. Y. 
HARPER, RicHarp H., Sycamore, Kan., resigns. 
HELMS, RevBEn E., Mazon, accepts call to Alto Pass, ILL. 


HOLDEN, FREDERIC, A., Granby, accepts call te West ch., Pea- — 
y, Mass. 


HUDSON, ALFRED S., Ayer, Mass., resigns. 
HUDSON, Dorr A., Cherryfield, Me., resigns. 
HUMPHREYS, Joun, Rhinelander, Wis., resigns. 
JACKMAN, GeorceE W., Alexandria, Minn., resigns. 
LANSING, Isaac J., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 


McARTHUR, WILiLiAM W., Mazeppa, accepts call to Sherburne, 
and Triumph, Minn. 


McCORD, Rosert L., Sheffield, Ill., resigns. 

McKINLEY, C. E., student, called to West Side Mission, Cedar 
Rapids, la. 

McLAUGHLIN, Rospert, Rock Creek, 0., resigns. 

McLEAN, Danret A., Barton, Vt,, resigns. 

MILLER, Wicsur C., Decatur, IIL, resigns. 

MURPHY, THomas F., Cumberland, Wis., resigns. 


MURPHY, Tromas F., Cumberland, called to Stoughton and 
Cooksville, Wis. 


PARKER, Francis, North Troy, Vt., resigns. 
PRESCOTT, GrorGE W., Chandlerville, M1., 
REICHART, C. C., Sykeston, N. D., resigns. 
ROBBINS, James C., Lincoln, called to Benicia, Cal. 


SANDWELL, GeorGeE H., Toronto, Can., called to First ch:, New 
Britain, Conn. 


SHANTON, I. ALLEN, Shelby, Mich., accepts call to Kent, 0. 

SMITH, Azro A., Johnson, Vt., resigns. 

— EpwIy §., Beatrice, Neb., accepts call to Correctionville; 
a. 


resigns. 


SOPER, GEorRGE E., South ch., Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 
cours. SHERROD, Beverly, Mass., accepts call to Naugatuck, 
Sonn. 

SPAULDING, SamveEt J., Rollinsford (P. O. Salmon Falis), N. H., 
resigns. 

TORREY, DAnret T., Harvard ch., Dorcester, Mass., resigns. 

TURNER, JAMeEs, Baidwin, Mich., resigns. 

TURREL, CHARLES W., Genoa, Neb.. resigns. 


waren, G. D., Rapid River, Mich., accepts call to Osawatomie , 
an. 


WILSON, Tromas, Eaton, N. Y., resigns. 
WINDSOR, Jonn H., Downer’s Grove, II1., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, S. B., Washington, O., called to Topeka, Kan 

BURRELL, J. D., Clinton, Ia., accepts call to Brooklyn, N.Y 

COYLE, CAMPBELL, Nevada, Ia., resigns. 

DENISON, H.S., Tontogany, accepts call to McComb, O. 

DEWEY, H. P., Concord, N. H., called to Sixth ch., Chicago, Ll. 

ELLETT, F. G., Concord, accepts call to Cairo, Mich. 

GLIDDEN, N. D., Sand Beach, accepts call to Concord, Mich 

McILVAIN, J. W., Hyattsville, called to Annapolis, Md. 

WHITAKER, Epuer, Southhold, N. Y., resigns. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLODGETT, CaARLEs E., Sauk Center, Minn., resigns. 

caer, ial NELson S., Mitchell, S. D., accepts call to Telluride 
‘ol. . 

BRAUDY, L.N., Meth. Epis., Chicago, Ill., died Jan. 4th. 

— W. PautL, Free Bap., Canton, accepts call to Harrison, 

Me. 
GRAY, W. R., United Pres., Cabin Hill, N. Y., called to Coin, Ia 


NICKERSON, Jamgs, Free Bap., Edgercomb, called to Bowdoin- 
ham Bridge, Me. 


SNYDER, Garner R., Meth. Epis., Asbury Park, N. J.. died Jan. 
32th, aged 71. ae : —— 


VAN ZANTEN, J. J., Ref. Dutch, Grand Haven, called to Graff- 
schap, Mich. 


WILSON, H. E.; Free Bap., Winnegance, Me. resigns. 





WOODROW, W. T., Univ., Marshalltown, Mich., resigns. 
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fitrcture 


The prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 





‘THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 
“ ARRASON." 

Mr; FrovupE has the courage of his 
-dpiniotis and is a hard man to put out of 
court. What he thinks about Ireland he 

has said out boldly, and no one has been 
-able to shake him. His judgment of 
: Henry VIII, as a king and a husband, as 
‘to the divorce from Catherine and the 

‘tPeatment of Anne Boleyn,were elaborated 
: im his “* History of England.” -The criti- 
« cisms on that volume have been, on the 
« whole, unfavorable, particularly since the 
: publication by Mr. Gardiner, in 1884, of 

Prof. J. S. Brewer’s two volumes, ‘' The 
Reign of Henry VIII, from his Accession 
+0 the Death of Wolsey.” Mr. Froude, 
chowever, stands by his original opinion, 
and in the volume named above shows 
that at least in some important points he 
“is fully a match for his critics. In the 
“twelve volumes of Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ History 
~of England,” the one on Henry VIII has 
valways been both the most abused and 
“the most read. It cut rudely across the 
~accepted opinion of Henry and repudiated 
as calumnious and ignorant the summary 
methods of such censors as Dickens and 
duis ghastly caricature of the reign as a 
“spot of blood and grease.” 

Since Mr. Froude began his work the 
documentary evidence has grown in quan- 
tity and definiteness enough to call for 
the restatement, which the historian 
very properly puts into this new volume 
instead of recasting his ‘‘ History,” which 
safter all is very little changed by what he 
has now to present, except in the matter of 
fullness. 

The point at issue is a large one and 
closely connected with great questions 
which are still alive. From a merely per- 
sonal point of view, as between Henry on 
tthe one hand and Catherine or Anne Bo- 
ileyn on the other, the debate would not be 
worth keeping up. So long as the world 
visits with its censures the person it be- 
lieves to be the criminal no great wrong 
pwould be done, and, as Mr. Froude ob- 
-serves, the parties themselves are wholly 
-out of the case, Having gone before an- 
other and wholiy different tribunal they 
have no longer an interest in mundane 
opinion as to themselves or their doings. 
4n this aspect the question is dead and, 
merely for the sake of re-adjusting the 
scale of merit or demerit between Henry 
and his queens, is no longer worth re- 
Opening. 4 

The interest witich Mr. Froude takes in 
rthe investigation is larger and deeper. 
For him the whole Reformation is in- 
volved, and that larger policy in Church 
and State which, in the last three and a 
jalf centuries, has proved such a bless- 
ang to Great Britain and to the world. 
-Medievalism is not yet so dead, neither in 
‘Church nor in State that it is not able to 
wetain a plausive attorney to plead for it 
at the bar of public opinion. In Great 
Britain and wherever Anglicanism has 
gone, High Church medievalism takes its 

»first tilt against Henry and his son, Ed- 

Mfr. Froude is entirely right in his esti- 

»mate of the nature and scope of much 
. that has operated to tarnish the fame of 
» Henry and of the pernicious medievalism 
.in Church and State which has found its 
‘interest in keeping alive the darker opin- 

ions of his character and policy. 

The internal principles on which the 
Anglican Reformation was accomplished, 
tho they are really in a line with those 
which led afterward to the revolution of 
1688, and as being so are connected with 
the most glorious epochs and triumphs of 
the English people, have from that day to 
this been railed at and stormed at by a 
certain party in the State and in the 
Church. High Church Anglicanism, for 
example, has subsisted on this kind of 

* Tux Divorce OF CATHERINE OF ARRAGON. The 
“Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident 


at the court of Henry VIII. In usum Laicorum. By 
.J. A. Proups. Being a supplementary volume to the 








.author’s “ History of England.’’ New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 1391. 8vo, pp. xi, 476. $2.50. 








vituperation, and many other equally 
suspicious influences have combined with 
them to blind men to the character of 
Henry’s reign, and to obscure the popular 
ideals of freedom by obscuring the prin- 
ciples: and issues of the great reformation 
which established them. 

Mr. Froude’s defense of Henry may have 
gone too far. In some serious respects we 
believe it does. There was an element of 
passionate obstinacy and of brutality in 
Henry which Mr. Froude seems to be more 
unable to see than he really is. On a sim- 
ple issue uncomplicated with the larger 
relations of his policy Mr. Froude would 
probably give an account of Henry’s char- 
acter very much like that held by Profess- 
or Brewer, for example; and Professor 
Brewer, when passing judgment on the 
larger statesmanship of the king, has ex- 
pressed himself in ¢erms which agree very 
closely with Mr. Froude’s. 

It does not require a very sharp eye to 

see that it is neither Catherine nor Anne 
nor-any of the minor personages in the his- 
tory, nor even Henry himself, in his per- 
sonal relations, which have kept alive Mr. 
Froude’s interest in the task he has under- 
taken; but his deep, and to him personal- 
ly most creditable, faith in the inner 
principles of the reformation achieved in 
England in the sixteenth century and em- 
bodied in the policy of Henry. 
e There were blots on that policy which 
no one has yet removed. Compare, for 
example, the suppression of the monas- 
teries in England with that in Italy under 
Victor Emmanuel, and we see at once the 
difference that stands out in the two cases 
to the discredit of Henry, and at the same 
time the resemblance which has made 
both the victims of High Church obloquy 
and persistent vituperation. 

Nor is Mr. Froude altogether successful 
in this new volume in removing the im- 
pression that Henry’s rupture with Rome 
did not arise from public policy, but from 
the thwarting of his royal will. More- 
over it is extremely difficult, in cases like 
that of the divorce from Catherine,where 
personal honor and personal obligation 
should count for so much, not to see a 
farcical side in Henry’s solemn protesta- 
tions of an injured conscience and of con- 
cern for the succession. The effect of Mr. 
Froude’s argument is to put Henry’s case 
on the same footing as the divorce of the 
Empress Josephine, with this difference 
in favor of Napoleon—that Henry, by 
choosing his later wives from his court, 
and on the principle of personal prefer- 
ence and not of State policy, abandoned 
the véry plea he was urging. 

There is much truth in Mr. Froude’s 

protestation that too much relative impor- 
tance has been given to this divorce matter 
in studying the history of Henry’s reign. 
The morbid interest taken in these points 
has obscured the great measures of his 
reign. It has, for instance, suffered to pass 
without note the fact that under Henry 
the shackles which bound England to 
Rome were one by one thrown off with- 
out any convulsion at home and without 
foreign war. The strong restraint he 
placed on the hunting down of heretics 
and his habitual reference to Parliament 
for counsel and advice are points which 
have been too much overlooked but which 
are brought forward very justly by Mr, 
Froude. We believe with our author that 
Cranmer and Cromwell, and especially the 
former, must share with the King what. 
ever judgment we pass on him. This is 
nothing more than what Macaulay has 
said, who consistently with this principle 
proceeded to denounce and belittle the 
great martyr Archbishop. Mr. Froude 
saves Cranmer by his general defense of 
the King; and we do not hesitate to avow 
our conviction that for the general outline 
of his policy and most of the hard acts of 
his reign, such as the execution of Fisher, 
the plea of political necessity is valid. The 
case against Anne Boleyn is made up in 
this volume with great fullness and lacks 
nothing, even down to the suggestion of 
her possible motive in inviting the crimi- 
nal attention of the men who died with 
her. This suggestion is not, however, 
entirely original with Mr. Froude. The 
same motive was intimated at the time by 
Chapuys, the Ambassador of Charles V, 
resident at the English court. 





Mr. Froude’s History, with all its de- 
fects, has been read, will continue to be 
read, and will influence opinion even more 
seriously than his readers will be always 
ready to confess. The book, as a whole, 
offers the only rational theory of the his- 
tory. It is impossible to vilify Cran- 
mer and bedaub the King without leaving 
the history an unexplained and self-con- 
tradictory chaos. The general line of Mr. 
Froude’s account of Catherine, of Anne 
Boleyn and the other queens may be 
accepted without denying the brutality or 
even the hypocrisy that affected Henry’s 
conduct, and, per contra, this may be ad- 
mitted without impairing in the least the 
solid merits of his general policy. The 
fact is, Henry ruled England with strength 
and dignity. In personal purity, as com- 
pared with other princes, he was a shin- 
ing example. He was popular with his 
subjects, and his courtiers and ministers 
had an unbounded devotion to him. From 
a parliamentary point of view constitu- 
tional freedom advanced under him. He 
took the Parliament into his confidence, 
and left them to act so freely that Mr. 
Froude is probably not far from right 
when he says that the statutes of the 
time and their explanatory preambles are 
the best guide to truth amid the tangled 
mass of testimony. 


_ 
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The striking feature in The Lutheran 
Church Review for January is the opening 
article on ‘“‘The Female Diaconate of the 
New Testament.” It is written by the edi_ 
tor, the Rev. H. E. Jacobs, D.D., and occu- 
pies rather more than one-half the entire 
number. It is, of course, a strong as well 
as a learned paper. We are most interested 
in it, however, as an indication of the ten- 
dencies of the times and of the growing 
feeling that a place must be made somehow 
and somewhere in the institutional Church 
for organized sisterhoods or deaconesses. 
The Quarterly Review of the M. E. 
Church, South (W. P. Harrison, D.D.,LL.D., 
Editor), for January, isa full and interesting 
number, but requires no special notice ex- 
cept, perhaps, that it contains an account 
of an interesting episode of the Virginia 
campaign of 1862 and of tHe close escape 
of ‘“‘Stonewall” Jackson from capture by 
General Carroll. It is from the pen of Paul 
Whitehead._——The African M. E. Church 
Review for January (L. J. Coffin, D.D., Ed- 
itor) isone of the potent agencies for the 
training and elevation of the colored race, 
and particularly of the colored ministry. 
The January number contains a vari- 
ety of articles on many topics grave and gay, 
and running all the way from serious reli- 
gious discussion to a light, entertaining sto- 
ry. The Baptist Review for January 
contains, among others, a notable paper by 
President Hill, of Rochester University, on 
“The Economics of Higher Education.” 
James Ten Broeke, Ph.D., discusses in the 
first paper ‘‘Aristotle’s Conception of God,” 
coming to the conclusion that tho it is the 
conception of the divine Being as personal, 
it is difficult to see how that conception is 
reached. Substantially Aristotle’s God is 
the Greek reason and not at all the loving, 
living, providential Father of Hebrew reve- 
lation. We note also as suggestive ‘“‘ Some 
Elements of Pulpit Power,” by the Rev. B. 
D. Thomas, D.D. The Lutheran Quar- 
terly for January is a spirited number. 
From the bold, frank talk of the opening 
paper by Dr. Parsons of Washington, D. C., 
to the closing paper on ‘‘ The Genesis of 
Modern Missions,’ by the Rev. J. A. Sing- 
master, the topics and their treatment are 
all alive and vigorous..——-The Reformed 
Quarterly Review for January has two pa- 
pers on the burning question of modern the- 
ology, ‘‘ What is the Bible?” by the editor, 
Dr. Thos. G. Apple, and ‘“‘The Inspiration 
of the Bible,’’ by the Rev. W. Rupp, D.D. 
The other articles are one on Completeness 
in Christ by Dr. S. N. Callender, an attempt 
to trace adivinely ordered onward progress 
in ‘The Trend of History,’’ by the Rev. J. 
B. Rust, A.M., ‘‘ Personal Consecration to 
Christ,” by the Rev. J. G. Noss, “Sunday 
Observance,”’ by Dr. F. K. Levan, and “ Si- 
mon Bar-Jona: the Stone and the Rock,”’ by 
Mrs. T. C. Porter.——The Quarterly Re- 
view of the United Brethren in Christ opens 
with # protest by the editor, Dr. Etter, 
against the limiting of the ‘‘ Christocentric 
theology ’’ to a narrow dogmatic basis. We 
say amen to this, tho we do not think it is 
at all fair in the editor to place “ Dr. Briggs, 
Rev. Mr. MacQueary, Dr. Heber Newton,’> 
in one and the same theological group. The 
two following papers are ‘‘ The Higher Crit- 
icism,”’by the Rev. J. E, Kleffman, and “A 
Minister’s library,” by the Rev. S. B. Ervin. 

















The,papers which interest us most, however, 
are the two on “Our Confession—Its His. 
tory,” by Prof. A. W. Drury, D.D.,. and 
“Our Confession of Faith,’’ by Prof. J. P. 
Landis, D.D. The former is a. vindication 
of the revision of their Confession of Faith, 
which was accepted by the: General Confer- 
ence in 1889, and Professor Landis’s paper 
is the first of a series of expositions of 
doctrines as held by the United Brethren. 
——The Presbyterian and Reformed Re- 
view for January opens with a remarkably 
thorough descriptive and critical review of 
Ritschl’s Theology, now rising into promi- 
nence in Germany, by Prof. Charles M. 
Mead. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers contributes 
a paper on Satan in the Old Testament. 
“*Socialism,’’ by James MacGregor, and 
“Christianity and Social Problems,” by the 
late Professor Charles A. Aiken, published 
after his death, follow. Prof. Howard 
Osgood publishes, under the name of “Jean 
Astruc,” a review of his life and history, 
which leaves a dark shadow on the scholar 
who was the first to propose the document- 
ary or the Elhoistic and Jehovistic theory 
of the composition of Genesis. Nicholas 
Bjorring gives a survey of “ Religious 
Thought in Russia,’ which is summed up 
in the general conclusion that while Russia 
is officially the most religious country in 
Christendom it is actually, as judged by 
spiritual realities, the least so. The closing 
papers are ‘“‘ Recent Works in Old Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism,’’ by Lewis B. Pa- 
ton, and “Two Points as to our Supply of 
Ministers.” The book reviews are sys- 
tematic, classified, full and thorough. 
The Andover Review for January 
opens with a paper by the Rev. Philip 8. 
Moxom,containing some important sugges- 
tions on the mediating function of the 
Christian ministry, a happy term to denote 
its function of mediating between Chris- 
tianity and culture, the Church and the 
world, between denominations and the 
ideal unity of Catholic Christianity and 
between Christianity and social classes. 
The other articles are ‘‘The Expansion of 
the Loenl Church,” by A. E. Dunning, D.D.; 
“Missionary Problems in the Turkish Em- 
pire,” by the Rev. Charles C. Starbuck; 
“The Apprentice System in the United 
States Navy,” by Lieutenant Wadhams, 
who points out the pressing need of better 
pay and higher inducements to hold these 
recruits to the service. In the paper on 
“The Proposed Reform of the Grammar 
School Curriculum,” Prof. D. Collin Wells 
begins at the right end and shows how 
much time can be saved for the earlier com- 
pletion of the college course by the recon- 
struction of the grammar school system. 
The closing number is ‘‘ The Great Love,” 
by Christian Van Der Veen, D.D. The 
editorial work of the number is as usual 
strong and leading. We have been espe. 
cially interested in the Rev. Samuel Wey- 
ler’s extended note on Paul’s rabbinic 
education. Since the flood of Lives of 
Paul set in the writers of them appear to 
have felt themselves under a kind of neces- 
sity to make as much as possible of the 
Apostle’s rabbinic training. Mr. Weyler 
returns to the old opinion that Paul did 
not have very much scholastic training of 
any kind, and that he was a John Bunyan 
rather than a John Milton. The special 
feature of this number is, however, the full 
account of the Andover House Association 
in Boston, and of its proposed objects and 
methods. The articles of association are 
printed in full. It is proposed to maintain a 
house in Boston as a residence for seminary 
and college graduates and others engaged 
in work for the social and moral elevation 
of the people in its vicinity. The house is 
to be located in an abandoned district, and 
is expected to aid in bringing the popula- 
tion into better relations with the churches 
and with each other, to co-operate with the 
ehurches and benevolent organizations and 
advance the cause of social Christianity. 
We assume also that the house is to be the 
center of a training school in theory and 
practice for Christian workers and ministers. 
The Presbyterian Quarterly for Jan- 
uary is in a very combative mood, and 
strikes out hard in tbe first article, by Dr. 
J. L. Girardeau, against the Christocentric 
principle of theology and poor Dr. Schaff, 
who has said a good word for it in the intro- 
duction to the “ Institutes of the Christian 
Religion,” by Dr. Gerhart, Professor of 
Theology in the Reformed Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Penn. The second 
number is aimed at Dr. Briggs by Dr. Rob- 
ert Watts. The third, by Dr. J. A. Waddell, 
finds the scriptural limits of denomination- 
alism and of organic Church unity some- 
where within the boundaries of Presbyteri- 
anism. Dr. MacGregor, of Oamaru, New 
Zealand, contributes this month one article 
to the Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
on ‘Socialism,’ and another to The Pres- 
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bytertan Quarterly on the “ Bearings of 
Socialism on Morality and Religion,” both 
designed to sustain the charge of atheism 
against Socialism. The other articles 
in the number are “The Four Gospels, 
their Distinctive ~Characteristics,” by E. 
C. Murray; and “Robert Browning, the 
Man,” by W. S. Currell, Ph.D. The 
Globe for January is omniscient as ever. It 
apparently suffers from a defect of omnipo- 
tence, but is doing its best to fill a prophet’s 
mission in the disseminatiou of Mr. William 
HenryThorne’s ‘“‘Cosmotheism’’ through the 
fields of modern literature, religion and pol- 
itics. The January number starts with the 
Cosmotheistic Creed in seven articles and 
its queer relation to Christianity,which, in 
a sense satisfactory to himself, Mr. Thorne 
continues to profess, assuring his readers 
that ‘‘ Jesus and Paul and the most gifted 
Hebrew prophets were Cosmotheists, as I 
am,” 





The notable addition made at the begin- 
ning of this year to American Reviews is 
The Philosophical Review under the very 
competent editorship of Prof. J. G. Schur- 
man, Dean of the Sage School of Philosophy, 
Cornell University, and published by Ginn 
& Company, Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago, at the usual price, 33.00 per annum. 
In his salutatory to the public the editor 
takes a new and decidedly hopeful view of 
the prospects of philosophy in this country, 
based, however, not on what we have done or 
are doing, but upon the historic precedents 
in favor of mixed races and on the striking 
re-appearance in American life of the condi- 
tions under which, according to Zeller,Greek 
philosophy was developed in Hellenic civili- 
zation. The new Review, at all events, 
starts on a broad platform and with the 
hearty good will and support of everybody 
in the country who is devoted to philosophy. 
The modern tendency to specialization is 
strong in Reviews. Every department of 
thought or knowledge and even of commer- 
cial industry has its Review. It is high 
time that one exclusively devoted to Philos- 
ophy should appear. Professor Schurman’s 
organ is to be bi-monthly. This first num- 
ber is an assurance of good, vigorous work 
tobe done. Apart from the full table of 
book reviews the number contains three 
articles done with unusual fullness and 
thoroughness, one on Caird’s “ Critical Phi- 
losophy of Kant,” by Prof. John Watson; 
the second by Prof. Geo. T. Ladd, of Yale, 
on James’s “Principles of Psychology,” 
and for the third paper a most interesting 
examination of the Chinese Musical System 
from a pyschological point of view, by Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman (to be continued). 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics, for 
January. (Published for Harvard Univer- 
sity by George H. Ellis, Boston.) The first 
three papers in this number relate to points 
rather technica] than general in their inter- 
est. Mr. Mavane contends that the first 
step to the right definition of capital and 
interest is the elimination of savings from 
the conception of economic capital. Com- 
missioner Wright contributes an elaborate 
paper on the best methods of presenting 
wage statistics after they are gathered. 
Hugo Bilgram under the head of “ Positive 
Theory of Capital” presents a study of the 
subject which is intended to show that the 
field in which the law of interest operates 
is that of the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction between different produters and 
sellers. This seems to be an application of 
the Ricardo theory of rent to the subject of 
capital and interest. Most readers will find 
more to interest them in the five papers on 
“The Prussian Income Tax,’’ by Joseph A. 
Hill, and the summary of “‘ Social and Eco- 
nomic Legislation of the States in 1891,”’ by 
William B. Shaw,a most useful piece of work | 
admirably done, and which shows just how 
far this legislation has gone in dangerous 
directions. Mr. T. B. Veblin adds a note on 
Biehm-Bawark’s definition of capita] and 
the source of wages. In the Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, for January, the 
striking number, at least for general 
readers, is Professor Nettleship’s (Oxford) 
on “Authority in the Sphere of Condnet and 
Intellect ’—a very striking analysis of the 
principle of authority, which incidentally 
reconstructs Carlyle’s doctrine of great 
men. To the other papers we need only 
refer as “‘ The Ethical Aspects of the Papal 
Encyclical,’ by Brother Azarias; ‘ The 
Three Religions,” by J. S. Mackensie; 
“ The Ethics of Hegel,” an exceedingly sug- 
gestive paver, by the Rev. J. Macbride 
Sterrett; and an article by Fanny Hertz, 
on Frau von Suttner’s Die Waffen nieder! 
& powerful protest against war, in the form 
of a romantic autobiography. The Ed- 
ucational Review, edited by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in Columbia College, deserves the success it 
is believed to be achieving, It is on the 














highest plane—both as regards editorial di- 
rection and contributors assisting. The 
editorial Notes and Discussions are in gen- 
eraltoo pithy and too pertinent to be omitted. 
It is issued monthly, excepting August and 
September (ten numbers for the year) and 
abreast with the age on the one hand, 
and free from the jejune quackery which 
has formed the staple of so much of the 
popular educational talk in this country. 
The leading papersin the January number 
are “ A Critique of Educational Values,” by 
Jeremiah W. ‘Jinks; ‘Un Teaching the 
Effective Use of English,’ by Albert P. 
Marble; “‘The Old and New Methods in 
Geometry,” by Eugene L. Richards, and 
‘Religious Instruction in State Schools,” 
by George M. Grant. 


Wanted: Antiseptic Christians. A bright 
and telling tract by Maud Ballington Booth 
which makes an appeal for the higher sancti- 
fication of Christian life,and which takes the 
surgeon’s practice of cleansing his hands 
and toolsantiseptically,when about to oper~ 
ate, for an illustration. As an appeal for 
more devotion and higher standards it has 
the merit of employing a telling illustra- 
tion, tho it will not go far in support of the 
dogma of full sanctification which we sup- 
pose Mrs. Booth has in mind in the tract. 
(Revell Company, New York.) Our 
Sixty-six Sacred Books. By Edwin W. 
Rice, D.D. (The American S. S. Union, 
Philadelphia. 40 cents.) This is a popular 
handbook for Sunday-schools, normal 
schools, and Bible students generally. It 
explains in simple and brief terms how the 
Scriptures have been preserved, how they 
have come down to us and what the sources, 
character and degree of their divine author- 
ity is. Maz Hereford’s Dream,by Edna 
Lyall (John W. Lovell Company, New 
York, 35 cents), is an attempt to putina 
plea for prayers for the dead under the mask 
ofa dream. It is sufficiently harmless. 
The Programme of Christianity. By Henry 
Drummond, F.R.S.E., etc. (James Pott & 
Co., New York. 50cents.) This statement 
of the aims, character, purposes and minis- 
try of Christianity in the world is marked 
with all Professor Drummond’s force and 
felicity. It is a sound, effective and useful 
tract of the more important class. The 
Church and Poverty, by John Brisben 
Walker (publisher anonymous), is an ad- 
dress, in pamphlet form, from a Roman 
Catholic pointef view, and delivered toa 
Roman Catholic audience in the lecture 
room of the Roman Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Walker is the editor 
of the Cosmopolitan and is understood to 
be socialistic in his opinions. The address 
coutains, however, little more of this pecu- 
liarity than is required to give point and 
ring to his protest, ana is a strong and 
wholesome piece of work. It puts the case 
strongly, and shows with telling force and 
brevity how little power there is in the dole 
of charity to suppress social discontent 
when the laws, the legal system of a coun- 
try and its administration result in open, 
cruel and oppressive wrongs. Correct your 
public laws and your public justice in 
time is the note that rings through the 
lecture. The Messrs. Appleton publish 
in tract form an “Evolution Series” 
which has now touched No. 16. The latest 
numbers are The Evolution of Painting, 
by Forrest P. Rundell; The Evolution of 
Sculpture, by Thomas Davidson; The Evo- 
lution of Music, by Q. Sidney Sampson; and 
Life as a Fine Art, by Lewis G. Janes. It 
strikes us that there is a strong touch of 
the fad in this copious use of ‘‘Evolution.”’ 
Development and Progress would mean the 
same thing, but might not look half as wise 
or philosophical. 


Life of Benjamin Harris Brewster, with 
Discourses and Addresses. By Eugene 
Coleman Savidge, M.D. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) This volume is 
a laber of love and genuine respect on the 
part of the author. It will be received by 
the public as the well merited tribute 
earned by an able, bold and honest public 
servant. Attorney-General Brewster was a 
striking man in work and person. His life 
has much in it which rises to a dramatic and 
picturesque level. The story of the tragic 
burning which so nearly cost him his life in 
childhood and disfigured his otherwise fine 
head and face has been published, and, as 
we gather from the details given in the 
present volume, published correctly. The 
grand and heroic chapter in the volume is 
thestory of what wacalso the heroic chapter 
in Brewster’s life, his battle with the Star 
Route thieves, in which he exhibited the 
finest and strongest qualities of the great 
War minister, Stanton. Dr. Savidge relates 
the history con amore, and witha refreshing 
frankness which possibly owes some of its 
tonic quality to the fact that professional 




















men do not look at matters like these from 


the politician’s point of view. Dr. Savidge 
dwells with loving delay on the personal 
character of the distinguished Attorney- 
Gereral of the United States, on the great 
charm of his manner which gradually ren- 
dered those who knew himi insensible to the 
shocking disfiguration of his features, on 
his love of books and delight in literature, 
and on his broad catholic, but strong reli- 
gious traits as a man and a Christian man 
and as a member of the Episcopal Church. 
The volume contains some examples of his 
discourses and addresses, and leaves a 
strong, inspiring and pleasing impression 
on the reader. 


The discovery of the Syriac version of the 
supposed lost ‘* Apology of Aristides,” by 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris, in the Library of 
the Convent of St. Catharine at Mount 
Sinai, and the completion of the find by the 
companion discovery of Mr. J. Armitage 
Robinson that the original Greek has all 
the while been preserved, tho unrecognized, 
‘in a speech in the fable of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, are stil fresh in the public mind. 
Just now, however, Mrs. Helen B. Harris, 
the wife of the discoverer, has added a use- 
ful little sequel to that discovery, and done 
a tasteful and lovely bit of popularizing, in 
Tie Newly Recovered Apology of Aristides, 
ts Doctrine and Ethics, with long extracts 
from the translation, which was printed 
in the original publication by Harris and 
Robinson, in the first part of Vol. I of the 
Cambridge Texts and Studies. The trans- 
lation as given in this little book omits only 
a few unnecessary portions, which would 
rather detract from its popular use; and 
the ordinary reader will find therein all that 
is desirable. The little treatise on the doc- 
trines and practice of the early Christians, 
as exhibited or illuminated in the “‘ Apol- 
ogy,” is finely done, and in an excellent 
spirit. Mrs. Harris also gives a brief but 
interesting account of the discovery, a rapid 
description of the Convent of St. Catharine, 
and some explanation of the technical 
meaning of the word ‘‘ Apology.”’ A fron- 
tispiece gives a view of the convent. The 
book deserves all the popularity at which it 
aims; and it is quite at the level of those 
who desire simplicity, brevity, neatness 
and attractiveness. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 16mo, pp. vii, 114. Price, 2s. 
6d., or about 60 cents.) 


The Papers, Addresses and Discussions 
at the Fourteenth Church Congress (of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church) in the United 
States, held in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 17th to 2th, 1891. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. $1.00.) This is the record of 
the Fourteenth Meeting of the Episcopal 
Church Congress. It would be difficult to 
point to anything which has had so good 
and fruitful an influence on the Episcopal 
churches of this country as this series of 
Church Congresses during the fourteen 
years of their existence. They have broad- 
ened and vitalized the Church in all ways. 
This is mainly owing to the rigorous exclu- 
sion of anything and everything like eccle- 
siastical business, and to the extreme lib- 
erty allowed of discussion. To exclude 
anything like attempts to manufacture au- 
thority and to keep the whole effect of the 
Congress rigorously down to the weight it 
may have in forming, enlightening and di- 
recting opinions by the weight of rational 
discussions, no vote is allowed to be taken 
on the questions discussed. The influence 
of this Congress has been particularly ap- 
parent in the relation of the Church to the 
times and the world. We note, for exam- 
ple, in the report before usa long discussion 
of Evolution and Theism, another on So- 
cialism, and a third on the Relations of the 
Clergy to Politics. On the whole, these re- 
ports make the impression of the Congress 
as the most alive and hopeful thing in the 
Episcopal denomination. 


Epoch Maps, [ustrating American His- 
tory. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., 
Assistant Prefessor of History in Harvard. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 50 
cents.) From the historical point of view 
this is an excellent series of maps to bring 
history and geography into mutuallv help- 
ful relations. The physical map is not spe- 
cific enough to be of much use, nor does it 
explain itself; which is a pity, as the atlas 
requires such a map well done for its com- 
pleteness. The other maps are particularly 
useful. They show at a glance the great 
outlines of territorial growth, and indicate 
every important step or stage in the process. 
The Oregon matter, for example, can be de- 
ciphered most clearly from these maps, and 
impressed on the memory more effectively 
than bv pages of narrative or tables of dates. 
The principle of association comes in to aid 
the memory. The map gives the history a 
sort of cosmoramic reality. The Pas- 








tor’s Ready Reference Record; by the Rev 





William D. Grant (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York, $1.50), is altogether the 
most complete and compact thing of the 
kind we have seen. It provides for a whole 
year’s record of sermons, songs, attendance, 
weather, marriages, baptisms, additions to 
church, calls, funerals, etc., all noted week- 
ly, on the right day, and contained on two 
open pages of a large quarto volume. The 
whole book is ruled and printed to contain 
the registration of any parish for fifty 
years, 


A Handbook of Florida. By Charles 
Ledyard Norton. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) Thisis the third edition 
of Norton’s “‘ Handbook of Florida.”’ In it 
are incorporated by purchase the best fea- 
tures of the ‘“‘Florida Annual.” It is admira- 
bly illustrated with maps and plans, and 
the series of county maps is especially use- 
ful and contains much that has never been 
published in such a satisfactory shape 
before. For particular places the traveler 
will hawe to turn to the other part of the 
handbook where he will find the State 
divided into five sections with the towns 
and resorts of each section named in as 
convenient order as possible. Useful infor- 
mation for travelers, sportsmen and intend- 
ing residents will be found scattered through 
the book. Per contra, no invariable rule 
is adopted as to hotels, which are not always 
given. “Enterprise,” for example, does not 
appear to have any notice at all, and no no- 
tice is given as to whether a house is neat, 
well managed, comfortable or the reverse, 
but only a general statement of prices. 
The large map of the State should have the 
rivers, lakes and waters tinted. 


Buried Cities and Bible Countries, is a 
compilation by Geo. St. Clair (New York, 
Whittaker, $2), of the results of discovery 
in Bible lands. The title of the book is un- 
fortunate and misleading. Mr. St. Clair 
discusses Egypt and Palestine on 339 of his 
378 pages, thus almost leaving out the coun- 
try of buried cities, the Mesopotamian val- 
ley. Chapter I is compiled out of the best 
and latest information supplied by the Ex- 
ploration Fund on “‘ Egypt and the Bible.” 
It is a very creditable treatment considering 
its brevity, and the fact that the informa- 
tion was gathered second-hand. In the sec- 
ond chapter we find a summary of the work 
of Palestine exploration, which has been 
carried on during recent years. The author, 
as H. A.-Harper in his “‘ Bible and Modern 
Discoveries,’’ adds nothing to the discussion 
by attempting to weave in sections of Israel's 
history (pp.123-160). His identifications are 
wholly the work of others, and hence do not 
demand specific treatment. Jerusalem is 
the subject of Chapter III, and is handled 
on the authority of Robinson, Thrupp, 
Warren, Schick. etc., in an orderly. inter- 
esting manner. Chapter IV tells us of 
**Gospel History in the Light of Palestine 
Exploration,” tracing out the Savior’s 
walks. Mesopotamia and the Bible, in Chap- 
ter V, is set aside with 34 pages. It is 
meager and fragmentary. The book has no 
index. A shame! It is well illustrated with 
cuts, maps and plans, based on the best au- 
thorities, and will do good. 


We have before us the bound volume of 
the Garden and Forest for the year 1891. 
Garden and Forest, conducted by Charles 
S. Sargent, Director of the Arnold Arbori- 
tum, Professor of Arboriculture in Harvard 
College, is a Journal of Horticulture, Land- 
scape and Forestry of the highest class, 
edited with intelligence, enterprise, and 
with a large amount of excellent illustra 
tion. In its editing and contributions it 
stands on the very highest plane and has no 
rival. From the practical point of view we 
find it as satisfactory as from the theoretic 
or ideal. In this country where landscape 
gardening, gardening for profit and arbori- 
culture have already made such strides for- 
ward, and where the care and cultivation of 
forests is rapidly coming to the front, a 
journal like this, conducted on a high plane 
of intelligence, is a public benefactor be- 
sides being an assistant which every owner 
of a garden or a front yard, or even a sunny 
window, will find it to his advantage to 
consult. 


The Renaissance. The Revival of Learn- 
ing and Art in the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries. By Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Church History in 
Union Theological Seminary. (G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) This is a series 
of thirty brief papers upon various points 
and aspects of the Renaissance. The papers 
are very largely personal or semi-biographic 
sketches of persons engaged for the most 
part in the literary and scholarly move- 
ment of the Renaissance, tho the 
art development is not overlooked. The 
papers are popular in character, and 
do not attempt a profound study of 
the period nor a critical or philosopbica} 
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analysis ofthe Renaissance. For critical or |. 


learned readers abundant references, cita- 
tion and indication of authorities are intro- 
duced. The general reader will enjoy the 
book the more for their being out of the 
text. 


In the overwhelming multiplicity of Rer 
views the busy reader who hates equally to 
be swamped and to be isolated from the 
world in ignorance of it ha- to take his 
choice between such a general survey as the 
Review of Reviews furnishes him or a selec- 
tion like that furnished by Littell’s Living 
Age. Which he should choose we neither 
decide nor intimate an opinion. The Living 
Age has the advantage of presenting him a 
well-selected, representative list of articles, 
stories, etc., in full; and hecan rest tolerably 
secure that he has before him a selection 
which contains the monthly publications 
which are likely to be of the most interest 
and to be talked about. The selection ismade 
from pretty much all the English Reviews 
and Monthblies. The quarterly issue is 
bound in a uniform series, of which Vol- 
ume 7% of the Fifth Series is before us, with 
the issue for the last three months of 1891. 


The second edition of the so-called Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, edited by William 
Aldis Wright, in nine volumes, has now 
advanced to Volume V. it contains the 
Preface tothe First Edition, Note by the 
Editor and the text and Notes to the First, 
Second and Third Part of King Henry VI, 
King Richard III and King Henry VIII. 
The strong points of this edition are its 
merits as a reading edition, the excellence 
and accuracy of the text, the collations 
from the Folios, and Quartos which give it, 
so far as they are concerned, the character 
of a Variorum Edition, and the superb type 
and press-work which make it the most de- 
lightful edition to read from or to read in. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $3.00 per 
vol.) 


Glimpses of Italian Society in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. From the “Journey” of 
Mrs. Piozzi. With an Introduction by the 
Countess Evelyn Martinergo Cesaresco 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00.) 
The editor’s introduction to this book 
is an interesting sketeh, and Mrs. 
Piozzi’s chapters have just that effect of 
distance which invites leisurely reading. 
Mrs. Thrale was an extraordinary woman, 
and when she became Mrs. Piozzi (to the 
great disgust of her aristocratic friends) 
she ordered a carriage and set out for Italy. 
What she wrote on her journey is here illus- 
trated with sixteen full-page pictures. 
The book is one that will appeal to a large 
class of discriminating readers. 


Where Meadows Meet the Sea. A Collec- 
tion of Sea Songs and Ballads. With 
Twelve Illustrations by F. F. English. 
Edited by Harrison S. Morris, (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.5u.) The se- 
lections here bound together are mostly 
from English poets. Poe and Walt Whit- 
man represent the whole of American 
poetry to the average Briton, and, conse- 
quently, appear quite frequently along the 
line of the index. As a partial collection of 
the songs of sea and shore the book will be 
welcome to poetry-lovers. The publishers 
“have printed and made it up in good style, 
and the twelve illustrations add something 
uf dreamy perspective to the pages. 


The Lily of the Arno. By Virginia W. 
Johnson. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $3.00.) 
A book about Florence past and present, 
with many illustrations. The author writes 
with pleasing enthusiam, as one must who 
falls under the spell Florentine. History, 
description, art-talk and a good deal of 
shop-gossip are blended with considerable 
cleverness. As a cheap gift-book well 
worth sending to a not too-exacting young 
friend, this is one of the best of its kind 
that we have lately seen. 

Olympos: Tales of the Gods of Greece and 
Rome. By Talfourd Ely, M.A., F.S.A. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.) 
This volume, based on and partly translated 
from Diitschke’s ‘Der Olymp,”’ has been pre- 
pared with excellent judgment, to meet the 
needs of young people who desire to reach a 
good outline knowledge of Grecian and 
Roman mythology. Besides the text, which 
is excellent, there are six photographic 
plates, forty-seven illustrations in the text, 
and a good index. _ 

A Year in Portugal. By George Bailey- 
Loring, M.D. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.50), is a charming book, not in the 
least “‘literary,’”’ but chatty, unconven- 
tional, familiar. One who would like to 
know something of Portugal, its climate, 
products, people, customs, manners, archi- 
tecture, agriculture, etc., will do well to 
buy this book. Dr. Loring was for a time 
Minister of the United States to the court 
at Lisbon. 








by George Long. This is the latest addi- 
tion to the Knickerbocker Nuggets. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Son’s, New York. 7% cents.) The 
translation is a new one made by Mr. Long 
and indicates a diligent study of the text 
under the guidance of Schweighiiuser. This 
is the third translation of selections from 
Epictetus we have noticed within about a 
year. : 


The Greek Gulliver, in a new edition of 
stories translated from Lucian, by Prof. 
Alfred J. Church, M.A., is an amusing ex- 
ample of classical, grotesque extravaganza 
and rightly entitled as such the Greek Gul- 
liver tho lacking the delicate satire which 
is the characteristic feature of Dean Swift’s 
fantastic picture. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEw English edition of the late M. 
de Laveleye’s “Letters from Italy” has 
been called for. 


.- The final volume of the American edi- 
tion of the Talleyrand Memoirs will be 
ready in a few weeks. 








.-A second edition of Mr. Henry Nor.) 
man’s “Real Japan” has been ordered by” 
his English publishers. 


.. The Harpers will issue this week Mr. 
H. D. Trail’s volume on Lord Salisbury, in 
the ‘‘Queen’s Prime Ministers’ Series.”’ 


.. St. Nicholas for February, among its 
many attractive articles, has an English 
historical ballad of more than ordinary 
merit, called ‘‘ Crooked Dick.”’ 


..Professor Goodwin, of Harvard, con- 
tributes an article on English and Ameri- 
can schoolboys to the February number of 
School and College. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


..Mr. John Addington Symonds and his 
daughter Margaret have written a book on 
their Swiss life, which the Blacks will 
bring out with the title ‘Our Life in the 
Swiss Highlands.” 


...Professor Tyndall’s new book, to be 
called ‘“‘New Fragments,” will contain 
essays on a variety of subjects ‘‘ The Sab- 
bath,” “Life in the Alps,” ‘“ The Rainbow 
and its Congeners,’’ “‘Common Water,” be- 
sides several chapters devoted to biographi- 
cal studies. 


....Longmans, Green & Co. announce 
“Wagner as I Knew Him,” by the late 
Ferdinand Praeger, the lifelong friend of 
the great musician; and ‘‘ St. Peter and the 
First Years of Christianity,’’ by the Abbé 
Fouard, translated by the same hand that 
turned his *‘ Life of Jesus” into English. 


..Lippincott’s for February contains 
several notable contributions: ‘‘The Man- 
aging Editor,’’ by Mr. Julius Chambers; 
“Swimming,” by Hermann Oelrichs; and 
“Jermyn’s Portrait,” a Hawthornesque 
story by Clara Lanza. ‘There are also 
poems by Mrs. Moulton and the late Philip 
Marston. 


.... The Cassells announce the following 
books: Renan’s “‘ Recollections, Letters and 
Addresses’; Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Book of Pity 
and of Death, ” translated by T. P. O’Con- 

or; “My Lady’s Dressing Room,’ by Ba- 
ronne Staffe, adapted by Harriet H. Ayer; 
Daudet’s new novel, “‘ Rose and Nitette”’ 
‘*Indian Idyls,’’ by an Idle Exile; and ‘‘ Ga- 
briel’s Vocation,’ by Camille Debans, trans- 
lated by Mrs. Serrano. 


..The famous Brockhaus Konversa- 


tions-Lexicon, the classical and standard . 


work of its kind among the Germans, hav- 
ing a possible rival only in Meyer, is about 
to appear in a fourteenth edition. The pub- 
lishers designate this as the “ Centennial 
Edition,” as the first was brought out in 
1796. The work, which appears in sixteen vol- 
umes each of a thousand pages or more, with 
‘9,000 illustrations, chromo tables, maps and 
plans, contains nearly 100,000 subjects. More 
than 350 writers, most of them specialists of 
prominence, have provided the letter press. 
The work can be had either in volumes at 
$3.35, or in weekly pamphlets at fifteen cents. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway’s ‘‘ Life of Paine,” which 
was delayed from last year on account of 
the finding of new material, including a 
sketch of Paine, by William Cobbett; ‘“The 
Life of George Mason,’ by Kate Mason 
Rowland; ‘‘ The Works of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” newly edited, by Mrs. P. L. Ford; 
“Primitive Man in Ohio,’ by Warren K. 
Moorehead, Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; 
“A History of Greece,’”’ by Evelyn Abbott, 
the well-known Oxford scholar; ‘‘ Outlines 





of Roman History,” by Henry F. Pelham, 


' Professor of Ancient History in Oxford; 


«From Palm to Glacier,” a volume of travel 
sketches by Alice Wellington Rollins; and 
in “The Stories of the Nations Series” 
“The Story of the Byzantine Empire,” by 
C. W. C. Oman, and “ The Story of Sicily,” 
by E. A. Freeman. 


..The British Museum has published 
several more new Greek texts, which have 
been discovered in some recently secured 
papyri. This volume contains works of ten 
authors. Seven of these are from known 
works and authors, such as parts of the 
Iliad, of the third letter of Demosthenes, 
and of the Oration of Isocrates concerning 
the Peace. The chief interest of the new 
volume lies in the publication of the three 
new works which, after an oblivion of a 
thousand years, have been brought to light 
again. Two of these bear the names of au- 
thors known to scholars, one being the great 
Athenian orator Hyperides, the other the 
Alexandrinian grammarian Tryphon. The 
third new work is that of the Alexandrinian 
poet Herodas or Herondas, from whom 
heretofore there have been only about ten 
lines preserved. The new find has 700 lines 
from him, constituting seven different 
poems, They can probably best be described 
as dramatic idyls, and treat of affairs of 
every-day life. One, for instance, is en- 
titled ‘‘The Schoolmaster”’; a second, “‘ A 
Visit to Aisculapius”; a third, ‘‘ The Mar- 
riage Arranger.” Their practical value is 
not very great, but for the history of litera- 
ture they are valuable discoveries, as they 
represent a type of Greek letters otherwise 
not preserved, and their meter is also 
almost entirely without a parallel. 
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Financial. 
“CHEAP MONEY.” 

UNDER the title ‘‘Cheap Money” the 
Century Company have republished in 
pamphlet form the editorials on that sub- 
ject which appeared in their magazine 
during 1891. The articles attracted 
wide attention, especially at the West, and 
now, collected together, ought to find new 
readers. The purpose was to give, in sim- 
ple and clear language, brief histories of 
the remarkable money crazes which seized 
people in different countries and at differ- 
ent dates. No one can read these stories 
of financial heresies and the resulting dis- 
asters, without seeing the close resem- 
blances which the theories of their origi- 
nators bear to the cheap money fallacies 
of our own time. The stories of the Eng- 
lish land bank schemes at the close of the 
seventeenth century, as described in the 
pages of Macaulay, and of the famous fiat 
money plan of John Law, iu France, with 
the ruin that followed its collapse, are 
very interesting and instructive reading 
for those who think that their ideas about 
making good money out of nothing are 
new or possible. 

History is a record of deeds and motives, 
and its study is valuable for us only in 
proportion as we draw from it instruc- 
tion. All the cheap money schemes which 
are now advocated are not plans whose 
justification and success are fair matters 
of debate. On the contrary there is not 
a single new principle in them. Their 
foolishness and destructiveness can be 
seen in the light of the disasters which 
theories exactly similar have in times past 
inflicted upon the industrial world. Take 
instances from our own country. Readin 
the Century pamphlet or from other au- 
thorities, the history of the Rhode Island 
Paper Bank experiment, which began in 
1786 and after three years of business con- 
fusion was ended by the Legislature fix- 
ing the value of coin as fifteen times that 
of the paper money. Take up the subject 
of the Michigan ‘** wild cat ” banks under 
the laws of 1837 which practically allowed 
the free issue of bank notes as money. 
Read about the blunders and losses arising 
under the banking acts passed by Alabama 
in 1823 and by Mississippi in 1833. With 
these object lessons before their eyes—if 
they will but read about the experiences 
of their forefathers—it seems passing 
strange that Americans should now be led 
astray by the delusive theories which are 
grouped under the general title of ‘“‘Cheap 
Money.” 

Lest some reader should think that these 
plans are in truth too absurd to be seri- 
ously advocated, let us remind him that 
only the other day Senator Stanford’s 
scheme for issuing money to farmers on 
land was deliberately upheld in Congress. 
Besides that, the signs of the times point 
to an effort soon to be made which, it is 
hoped by its promoters, will give us the 
free coinage of silver. Free silver is not 
quite as bad as free paper money on land, 
but the difference is one of degree not of 
kind. Anything which purports to be in- 
trinsically what it is not, is certain, if left 
to its own support, to be taken in the end 
for what it really is and not for what it 
pretends to be. A silver dollar worth only 
75 cents is just that much better than a 
paper dollar which of itself is worthless; 
but in some respects the free coinage of 
silver is more dangerous to our thinking, 
for we know that the paper dollar must be 
supported by gold, whereas we may be de- 
ceived into letting the 75 cent silver dollar 
support itself. 

There never wasa greater delusion than 
that the quantity of money in circulation 
determines prosperity. If any one cannot 
reason this out for himself, the history of 
the theory on which Law’s Bank was 
founded in 1718 will supply the facts. The 
deplorable position of the Argentine Re- 
public is a modern instance. With a 
money circulation about four times our 
own per capita, the people ought certain- 
ly to be prosperous if quantity of so-called 
**money” could make them so. In their 
financiering the Argentine Republicans 
allowed themselves to be led into a feol’s 
paradise. Toa less extent there is at this 
moment a state of things in the United 















States from which a valuable hint can 
be drawn. The cry is that we need more 
money, that the free coinage of silver will 
supply us with just the needed currency. 
The report of the banks in New York City 
furnish a significant comment on this the- 
ory. Here is a late statement: 


1892. 1891. 

Jan. 15th. Jan. 17th. 

BOOMs cise ascanncoavessd $445,833,200 $383,444,800 
IOI vo gic Sn ad Vacixatnaodna 104,569,300 85,765,100 
COMMON <.. cicccacecccse’ 5,590,700 3,558,600 
Net deposite.............00. 486,302,300 398,177,500 

, Legal reserve required.... 121,598,075 99,544,375 
Reserve held............... 146,174,100 118,728,200 
Surplus over req’d reserve 24,576,025 19,183,825 


The deposits are $88,000,000 greater than 
a year ago, of which the banks found bor- 
rowers for $62,000,000, leaving $24,500,000 
unloaned money in their hands. These 
banks are offering money on demand on 
good collateral at as low a rate as 2 per 
cent. per annum and cannot place all their 
available funds. When to these bank 
deposits we add the money of the Trust 
Companies and other financial institu- 
tions, we have an enormous amount of 
capital loaned at low rates or lying idle in 
our money centers. If quantity is all that 
is necessary for prosperity we ought to be 
well off. But the problem is to get this 
money into the hands of good borrowers. 
The additional capjtal in New York and 
other cities is not belping the farmer, nor 
would free coinage put more money in his 
pocket except through exchange of farm 
products forit. ‘‘ The fundamental defect 
in all cheap money schemes,” says the 
Century pamphlet, ‘‘is that it confounds 
circulation with distributien.” So we 
confound a scarcity of currency with a 
contraction of credit. It is a lack of con- 
fidence, not of money, which causes capi- 
tal to accumulate in our banks. 


> 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market experienced several 
so-called heaithy re-actions. Fluctuations 
were sharp and frequent, and those anx- 
ious to buy stocks found no lack of op- 
portunity. Outside buying was not stim- 
ulated by the declines, and it was noticea- 
ble that the heaviest purchases were to 
cover short sales. Circumstances favored 
the bears in this respect. Chilean war 
rumors were utilized for all they were 
worth to frighten geak holders, tho the 
folly of this pretext was illustrated by the 
continued steadiness of Government bonds, 
which would naturally first feel the effect 
of war if it entailed serious consequences. 
That stocks fluctuated on this account, 
while Government bonds remained prac- 
tically stationary, simply showed the suc- 
cess of speculators in creating a scare 
among nervous holders. Another disturb- 
ing factor was the fear of trouble in the 
Western Traffic Association. All soris of, 
rumors were also current concerning the 
coal shares which at times led specula- 
tion. The main difficulty here is one of per- 
centages; the improved condition of Read- 
ing physically and financially enabling it 
to claim a larger share of the total output. 
This is still an open question among the 
anthracite companies, and consequently a 
fruitful source of manipulation. For the 
time being it overshadows all other mat- 
ters in the coal trade in spite of the won- 
derful variety of rumors lately circulated. 
There were no other changes of impor- 
tance affecting values. Confidence has 
not been shaken by recent declines; and 
the large holders still hold to the convic- 
tion that easy money and 
earnings will eventually strengthen the 
demand for stocks. In this opinion they 
are certainly confirmed by the additional 
properties each week placed on the divi- 
dend list. London is still apathetic in 
regard to this market. Advices from 
there indicate that there has been heavy 
selling by small holders, presumably on 
account of the depression of British trade; 
but the great English financial institutions 
still look favorably upon Americans. 
January earnings are hardly so favorable 
as of late. Returns for sixty roads in 
second week of January showed a gain of 
only 5 per cent. This was due to the 
heavy losses on Southern and Pacific lines. 
The Grangers still continue to report 
large gains; Northwest, for instance, 
showing an increase of over $400,000 for 
December. Canadian Pacific and St, 
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Paul are aiso reporting remarkable in- 
creases just now. Bonds are firmly held 
in anticipation of a good investment de- 
mand which the plethora of idle money 
unquestionably favors. 





Symptoms of a revival of railroad build- 
ing are multiplying daily. Last year was 
the smallest since 1885 in respect to new 
mileage, the difficulty in placing bonds 
contributing largely to this result. Many 
contemplated issues were held back, while 
others actually placed on the market were 
temporarily withdrawn. Since then 
conditions have changed considerably. 
The demand for bonds has notably im- 
proved, and money being plentiful the in- 
quiry is likely to continue. Taking into 
consideration the general prosperity of the 
railroads over a large section of the coun. 
try, the time appears propitious for the 
completion of old enterprises or the start- 
ing of new ones. Among rumored proj- 


_ects are the extension of Chicago and 


Northwest to Ogden, where itmay connect 
with Central Pacific. Rock Island pro- 
poses to extend its lines into Texas, Fort 
Worth being one connection, with the ul- 
timate purpose of reaching the Gulf of 
Mexico. This project involves the con- 
struction of about 500 miles of road. 
Chesapeake and Ohio is also contemplat- 
ing double-tracking a portion of its lines. 
There are rumors of other extensions in 
addition to these, which, if only partially 
carried out, will bring into the market a 
fresh supply of securities and greatly 
stimulate activity in the iron trade. If 
the increase of railroad miléage has failed 
in keeping pace with the country’s 
growth, it will not beslowin catching up, 
provided conditions continue favorable. 


Trade is certainly satisfactory in vol- 
ume if not in results. Last week’s clear- 
ings at seven leading cities were 20 per 
cent. larger than last year. As was the 
case for several weeks past, the gains 
were well distributed East and West; 
but returns from the South continue to 
indicate diminished trade. There is no 
doubt that all reasonable .expectations 
concerning the future of business will 
be realized in time. Industry is reviving 
after a long period of rest and re-adjust- 
ment, and the opportullle coincidence of 
a heavy crop of all cereals must power- 
fully stimulate progress. We are produc- 
ing more of all the great staples, min- 
eral as well as agricultural, on a larger 
scale than ever before; so that, as just 
said, there can be no complaint about the 
volume of business. Nor is there any 
cause for dissatisfaction concerning the 
monetary outlook. But there are evi- 
dences, nurherous enough, that we are 
growing oversanguine. Too great ex- 
pectations beget corresponding disappoint- 
ments. Moreover, competition is still 
very severe in some quarters, and 
manufacturers are hampered almost 
everywher “by continued tariff tinkering. 
Neither merchant nor manufacturer can 
safely enter into future contracts while 
the tariff struggle continues; and of all 
questions this to-day is the most disturb- 
ing one to business interests. Exports 
continue heavy, chiefly breadstuffs. 
About 4,500,000 bushels of wheat were 
sent to Europe last week, an increase of 
230,000 bushels over the preceding week. 
Corn and cotton are being shipped in 
lessened quantities, tho the outward 
movement ‘of the former must soon en- 
large. Imports of merchandise are in- 
creasing and gold imports diminishing; a 
course usual at this season. Wheat and 
cotton were higher. Corn declined under 
free interior receipts. Pork advanced. 
Cotton goods were in better demand. 
Coal prices’ were irregular and produc- 
tion is being curtailed. A better tone was 
reported for woolens. Iron was in fair 
request and steady in spite of production 
during the last half year being heavier 
than during any previous like period. In 
the last six months of 1891, over 4,911,000 
tons were produced, compared with 4,642,- 
000 tons same time 1890. 


** Bradstreet” has furnished some ex- 
ceedingty valuable statistics upon the 
common causes of business failures. 


They are classified as follows; 
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1890. 

Incompetence Re eS $16,268,941 $21,545,326 
Inexperience..........6.... 6,021,670. 8,562,065 
Lack of capital............. 61,716,157 45,818,944 
Unwise credits............ 9,228,819 7,204,055 
Failures of others......... 16,195,080 20,790,648 
Extravagance.....:....... 2,584,181 2,626,381 
WRN Ts a 5-<cebsxcnssenson 2,079,709 2,411,502 
Competition... ............. 1,856,352 2,194,551 
Disaster (comm’l crisis)... 40,786,054 _ 42,650,814 
Speculation................ 23,356,718 19,616,481 
EE aia 13,139,819 6,612,069 

BR i inbeisionsaicnes ~~ EN 000 $175,082,836 








Some exception may be taken to the 
method of classification, as the total as- 
cribed to ‘“‘incompetence” would no doubt 
be very much enlarged if such as are classed 
under ‘‘disaster” and ‘‘failures of others,” 
but really coming under incompetence, 
were placed in their proper . column. 
Doubtless, however, there are many diffi- 
culties in adopting a strictly fair division; 
and the returns as presented are highly 
interesting. The totals under “lack of 
capital” and ‘‘speculation” are surpris- 
ingly large. If we endeavor to bring 
the whole under two classes—those of an 
imprudent nature and those of a culpable 
sort—we find that over 90 per cent. come 
under the first heading. Classes ‘‘fraud,” 
“extravagance” and ‘* neglect” constitute 
but 10 per cent. of the whole, which is of in- 
terestat least from the moral point of view. 
The facts presented also show that much 
the larger number (not value) of failures 
occur among small concerns having less 
than $5,000 capital from overtrading. This 
class formed 90 per cent. of the whole 
number. The fact is significant because 
of the universal tendency of trade toward 
combination and concentration. As yet 
it is one of the strongest arguments yet 
advanced in favor of this tendency. The 
number of failures of concerns with be- 
tween $5,000 and $20,000 capital furnished 
less than 7 per cent. of the failures in 
1891; while enterprises with $100,000 cap- 
ital and upward furnished only seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. of total number of 
failures. As ** Bradstreet” says: 

** When it is recognized that out of about 
1,100,000 traders reported about 85 per cent. 
of the total are credited with less than 
$5,000 capital, a record of 90 per cent. of the 
failures from this class calls for attention.” 





Wells, Fargo & Co. have issued their 
annual statement of the production of the 
precious metals. The gold product is 
placed at $31,685,118; silver at $60,614,004 
for 1891. The total for gold compares 
closely with facts generally known. The 
total for silver, however, is received with 
question. It is generally supposed that 
the production of silver was larger last 
year than in 1890, tho this report makes 
the total $2,316,000 less. The Director of 
the Mint has expressed the belief that the 
product for the year would show an in- 
crease of about 5,000,000 ounces. As some 
indication of the movement of supplies, it 
may be pointed at that net exports for 
eleven months were 8,900,000 ounces, 
Government purchases for twelve months 
63,000,000 ounces, and consumption in 
the arts about 9,000,000 ounces. Appar- 
ently Wells, Fargo & Co.’s statement is in- 
complete, or requires explanation of some 
kind. 


Money is a drug and call loans rule 2 
per cent., ranging 1@2} per cent. Lend- 
ers often find difficulty in using ,funds 
even at these rates. The increase of over 
$11,006,000 in surplus reserve was a sur- 
prise, being only due in part to interior 
receipts and Treasury operations, which 
resulted in a continued gain of about $8,- 
000,000. This large accumulation of idle 
funds appears to be more due to expansion 
of the currency in one form or another 
than to any inactivity in trade. Someal- 
lowance may also be made for the low 
prices of many articles. The effect of such 
a plethoric condition of the money market 
will, of course, be to stimulate speculation 
if long continued. The demand for com- 
mercial paper is better than supply. The 
reserve is $33,002,900 above requirements 
compared with $24,089,775 last year. 


President Harrison’s Message on Chile 
was received Monday forenoon, and its im- 
mediate effect was to depress the stock 
market, Money closed a drug at 1} to 2 


per cent., with heavy offerings at those 
low rates. 


The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Jan, 2. Jan.16. Differences. 
Loans. .......... $447,202,600 $445,833,200 Inc. $1,369,400 
Specie............ 110,402,400 104,569,300 Inc. 5,833,100 
Legal tenders. 46,968,600 41,604,800 Inc. 5,363,800 
Deposits. .. 498,472,400 486,392,300 Inc. 11,080,100 
Circulation...... 5,566,700 5,590,700 Dec. 24,000 


The following shows the relation .be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie............ $110,402,400 $104,569,300 Inc. $5,833,100 
. 46,968,600 41,604,800 Inc. 5,363,300 

Total reserve. .$157,371,000 $146,174,100; Tnc.$11,196,900 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 124,368,100 121,598,075 Inc. 
Excess of re- 





2,770,025 


serve above 

legal require- : 

ments........... 33,002,900 24,576,025 Inc. 8,426,875 
Excess of reserve Jan. 2th, 1891............... 24,089,775 

GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Bid. Asked. 

U. S. 4s, 1907, registered................00s008 116 11634 
care 116 17 
Ext. U.S. 2s, registered...............ssss00s 100 
SOU CEN UIEE, kok cdnubiscucccubetcoudstecte 109 
ENE Tins conesebescocbepensespeacty 1 
EF TR, Bi ievc che dcvccccccesntcboctbecses 113 
Iii ois ind vinden cn ctecs ese vetoed 116 
ET TR Si cvncne ospocencniscanetssssvosa 118% 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Rates for actual business were as fol- 

lows: 60-days’ sight, 4.83}@4.84; demand, 

4,.853@4.86; cables, 4.86@4.86}; commer- 
cial, 4.823@4.824. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The closing quotations for city bank 
stocks were as follows: 


























Bid Bid 
America.............+. 208 )Lincoln National..... 400 
— an EX......... 1) |Manhattan............ 183 

| 260 | Mark’t & Fulton sehen 220 
Butch, by Drover’s.... 182 |Mechanics ............ 188 
Central National..... er cantile 220 
Chase National....... 425 erchants’. -. 2 
Cha ham Sc eisinge -- 42234) Merchants’ Re 


seeee etropolis 














Columbia 
Commerce .... 181 |New Yo 
Continental .. 130 | SNe York Co 


: ‘orn Exchange oe 














BOUURAMID. occcccsscces 330 
reenwicn. ..« - 














fradesmen’s.......... 
U.S. National... 200 
eather Man’fctr’s... 235 |Western National.... 122 





§ Ii 
State of New York... 109 
7 100 














BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 23d, were: 


AmMeOFica........000020. 20434 | Manhattan........... 184 
Exchange ° ho" Mechanics’............ 190% 
roadw sini ieivae ite erchants’... ....... 15244 




















FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-The amount of deposits held by the 
banks and trust companies of this city is 
larger than ever before. The National 
Park Bank seems to have taken the lead 
among the banks, its average deposits, 
as reported last Saturday being $31,535,- 
300. 


.-The report of the North Texas 
National Bank of Dallas, Tex., of De- 
cember 3ist, 1891, shows the bank’s total 
resources to be $2,199,464.80. Its capital 
stock is $1,000,000, its surplus and undi- 
vided profits are $297,618.09, it has about 
$800,000 on deposit and cash on hand 
amounting to $453,000. The bank pays 
five per cent. semi-annual dividends. 


..The riches of India cannot be esti- 
mated and scarcely imagined. The wealth 
of decoration lavished upon tombs, tem- 
ples, etc., testifying to the fact that for 
hundreds of years the accumulation of 
treasure has been going on until at the 
present it is stated that the gold and other 
ornaments now lying idle in that country 
are estimated to be worth $1,250,000,000. 


..The total value of breadstuffs ex- 
ported from the United States in 1891 was 
$224,319,000, an increase of $87,474,000 
over 1890. The increase was not only 
all made during the last six months of the 
year, but $13,709,000 more. The exports 
of beef, hog and dairy products show a 
decrease during the year of $10,434,000 
and in petroleum there was also a falling 
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off of $6,806,000. The exports of cotton 
show an increase of a little over $14,000,- 
000. 


....The new Chesapeake and Ohio plan 
proposes to retire $25,000,000 preferred 
stock, and issue about $12,500,000 bonds 
and $12,500,000 common stock in place of 
the preferred stock retired. It also pro- 
vides about $2,000,000 common stock for 
use in part payment for other property 
which it is contemplated to acquire. 
When the plan is completed, the entire 
capital stock outstanding will be about 
$10,000,000 less than the aggregate of the 
present stock. 


...Mrs. Sarah E. Howe, who became 
notorious a few years since as the pro- 
prietor of the Woman’s’ Bank in Boston, 
died last week at her home in that city. 
Upon the establishment of her Woman’s 
Bank she agreed toand did pay interest 
on deposits at the rate of 100 per cent. per 
annum; but the collapse came very soon 
and a large number of people were de- 
frauded. Of late years she has partly sup- 
ported herself by telling fortunes, and she 
also received a Government pension of 
eight dollars a month, asher husband was 
a soldier. 








..The depression in business, which 
prevailed so generally throughout the 
country during the past year, caused busi- 
ness men to welcome the close of 1891, and 
the fire and marine insurance companies 
also had cause for thankfulness that the 
year was atanend. The losses from fire 
in the United States in 1891 amounted to 
$120,000,000—$20,000,000 more than the 
preceding year. The marine losses were 
also very heavy. On the Paciric Coast, 
from California up, there were no less than 
194 marine casualties, and quite a good 
many of them total losses. 


..The production of petroleum in the 
Pennsylvania fields in 1891 was 34,486,923 
barrels as against 29,130,751 in 1890. The 
increase was largely due to the McDon- 
ald field, which produced several gushers. 
The product of this field for the last three 
months has been 5,000,000 barrels. Two 
hundred and seventy wells have been 
drilled in this field, costing $1,500,000. 
The total exports of refined oil from 
the United States for 1891 amounted to 
629,014,923 gallons. The average price for 
refined oil was 6.85 cents. During the 
year Russia shipped as the product of her 
wells, 244,503,895 gallons. 


..People generally think of Alaska as 
being cold and cheerless, a country of gla- 
ciers and volcanoes, uninhabited and un- 
known. It is, largely all of this. It is, 
too, a country in which there are no roads, 
no telegraph lines, in which its exports 
exceed its imports by nearly $7,000,000 a 
year. Itis a country in which none of its 
products are retained within its borders; 
nothing is left in the country which can 
be carried away; and none of the residents 
expect to make it their permanent home. 
Itis sadly in need of that legislation which 
will at least place it on a par with our or- 
ganized Territories. Inspite of allits draw- 
backs, the exports of Alaska for the fiscal 
year of 1891 amounted to $8,941 ,515.50. The 
principal item was 688,332 cases of salmon, 
valued at $2,753,328. 


.-The following stocks, bonds and se- 
curities were sold at auction last week: 


81 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co................ 20 
$11,000 Ches. and Ohio consol. 5s, due 1989... .1045¢ 
$12,500 Long Island 7s, due 1898.......... 1I74@116 
$9,000 Knickerbocker Ice Co. 5s, due 1905...... 98% 
$7,000 Central Park, North and East River Rd. 
IOs PR Ose <6 otys bon casnnscbarensoias 117% 
1 share Alliance Insurance Association....... $626 
40 shares Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co........... 730 
O shares U.S. Trust Co.........cccccececececcces _ 
$5,000 N. Y. C. and H. R. ext. 5s, due 1898...... 
18 shares Kemble Iron Co....................44. > 
$6,000 C. Rd. of N. J. 5 per cent. gen. mort. gold 
bonds, due July, 1987.................0e00s 1105, 


$1,000 C. M. and St. P. Rd. (Chi. and Pac. West. 
Div.) 1st mort. 5 per cent. gold bond, due Jan. 


Rs Lesions scceaes bc nntnoethte siaccnics wen 106 
$5,000 C. St. P. M. and O. Rd. consol..6 per cent. 
bonds, due June Ist, 1980................0+ 120% 
$4,000 C. and N. Rd. 5 per cent, sinking fund 
bonds, due 1920.........ccceccccccseeeecees 10844 
$5,000 N. Y. Chi. and St. L. Rd. 1st mort. 4 per 
cent. gold bonds, due Oct. Ist, 1987.......... 96 
100 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Co..... 226 
167 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co......... 226 
50 shares Del. and Hudson Canal Co......... 12655 


$500 St. Andrew’s P, E, Church, Fifth Avenue 





a 
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(187) 26 








and 127th Street 6 per cent. ee Feb. 
DOGG ID cic csvcccccccens Rhouescesabesesseceeen 
~ 484 shares Brooklyn Gaslight Co... Sedestaccounee 
$6,6% Nassau Gaslight Co. 5 per cent. reg. 





Perererrny teen eenee Perr reeeeeeerry 


certificates 
$6,000 City of Jersey City’6 per cent. water scrip, 
due July ist, 1907.......... eboaopeebdoosdad a 11834 
§ shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co. 
Pew No. 111, ground flog, Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church (Dr. Hall’s)........ sapnre $1,000 
2% shares N. Y. Loan Improvement Co........4144 
79 shares The Exchange Broadway Bath im 
Limited 





Membership N. Y. Cotton Exchange (all assess- 

WEIN S «06s woavscccene becckeccee ésdensl $400 
90 shares United States Trust Co.. 173 
$6,000 Brooklyn City 7 per cent. public park loan 

bonds, due July Ist, 1915.................... 133 
% shares Pennsylvania Coal Co................ 272 
200 shares United Envelope and Paper Co. .$1,000 
$5,000 Morris and Essex Rd. Co. Ist mort. 7 per 

cent. reg. bonds, due 1914................... 138 
10shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co................ 156 
10 shares Big Stone Gap vo and Invest- 








$1,000 Federal Valley Coal Co. “Ist mort. 6 per 
coms. Homd, Aue 1906..........ccccssccccccceee 22 
50 shares B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co.....190 
300 shares R., W. and O. Rd. Co. (guarant’d 5 per 
cent. by N. Y.C. and H. Rd.Co.). .1104@1105¢ 
$10,000 Oswego and Rome Rd. 2d mort. 5 per cent. 


gold bonds, due May Ist, 1915............. 107% 
12 shares Continental Insurance Co.......... 22016 
5 shares Thurber, Whyland Co., pfrd.......... 104 
60 shares Union Ferry Co.....................+ 3644 


$9,000 Henderson Water Supply Co. of Hender- 
son, N. C., lst mort: 6 per cent. gold bonds, 
due Jan. Ist, 1910................. kes 
100 shares Brooklyn Gaslight Co.... 
10 shares N. Y. Mutual Gaslight Co. 
§29 shares Standard Light Co.................... 
$1,000 Charlotte, Columbus and Augusta Rd. Co. 
1st cons. mort. 6 per cent. bond, due 1938. .100 





DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
December ist on the following bonds: 

Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Main Line) ist 
mortgage 7 per cent. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio 
Eastern Division 2d mortgage 7 per cent. 

The Newport News and Mississippi Val- 
ley Co.advertise in another column that the 
coupons due February 1st, 1892, from the 
following bonds, will be paid at and after 
maturity at their office, 23 Broad Street: 

Paducah and Elizabethtown Rd. Co. 1st mort- 


ora hesapeake, Ohio and Southwestern Rd. Co. 
_ Chesapea e, Ohio and Southwestern Rd. Co. 
mortgage. 


Western MortTGAGE 
CoLLECTION BuREAU. 


Boyes belo Mortgage on Real Estate in the West, 
teen es examination of the 
in 


nv y an economical poe of gathering re 
able ~~ _memnamany and collecting the indebtedness, if 


awe have had twenty years’ business experience in 


the West. Our acquaintance with county officers in 
ansas, Colorado, Nebraska and the 
vakotas, and ments with the — a - 


arrange! 
= s for a low and uniform charge, e 
acceptab! wane raee at a very low conte For fur- 
ther information ad 
BLE & K RXZ Ly 
Ne. 615 Drexel Gestaise, P edelphia. 
OFFICE, OMA 


CE, 
Racanyvoes: Market Street National Ba Bank, Phila- 
delphia; Traders’ National _et Washington, D. C.; 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Neb, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital........ $600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured b 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the ‘Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 


Executors, etc., are permitted by law to i t 
in these bonds. . ” , “sm 


EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 











24 Cha rlotte § 
LONDON : oucH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
toria Street. 
LETTERS 
OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 17% 
en SAFE CITY LOANS. 





MOORE BROTHERS, 
i So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
LSS2-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 


Money can be made by investing at quae in Roan- 
oke. Increase * ulation and values unprece- 





dented. Refer to ks of Roanoke. Will be glad 
o answer all co mdence. 
FRANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 sutton pte Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 
oie Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 

Water, Gas, Teiephones, Electric 
Electric ce tnege Care. Water Power, $140,000 
pera ‘ouse m Mill, County Sea Seat. 
Orer $2,000, Woe has bmp woe in public improve- 
ments during past tw 
For information resardine KEARNEY as a place of 





VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. |: 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Walter J. Thompson, Pres. uy Drum, V.-Pres. 
Samuel Coline Dat Cash. RI vis, Asst. Cash. 
F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
bp eng tg py aged 
EST BANK IN THE CITY.) 





Capital, #2 $250,000 00. Surplus, $73,000 00° 


Correspondence solicited. 


T ‘ACOMA Posi? + Choice investments made for non 

Lest Lp deasedibeed onan roaige roms 
saree, pmerer property now 

mining properties. Write B. Ff. Russell & Ce., Tacoma, Wash. 








DEN VER ; : 
Real Estate nt ee of Denver 


i) p ea 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
fan: who have nore seen the property 


Mape and fall information | BW oF pn 100%. 


Vie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


NVER, COL. 
The National Park Bank, New York. 
#3908 :800 


Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign | Exchange 
juperior Facilities t for Collectio: 
CAPETY PFres 


LTS EQUAL TO 
Ei é ga 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Presiden 
ARTHU R LEARY, Vice-President 
EQRGE § S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS: i 
‘ur " Ebe K. 
anh State, Saco Pir Gras, Hr 
Char Sternbac Charles Nertbner, RiwaraG, Bort, 
Delatiela Wilson Gaunt a pea eae 








and investment, address 
The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 





7 
First pays joans on Tacoma reait 
from seven to nine per cent. per annum. e refer by 
a tothe Tacoma National Bank and other 
ading banks and individuals in the city of Tacoma. 
Corres mdence solicited 


w.P. PRITCHARD, 
Real Estate and Loans; TACOMA Washin’ ton. 


TACOMA, (South Bend; Puget on INVEST- 
MENTS. 1G 








ICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


BOGLESTON ROWNELL, 
AL’ ESTATE AND LOANS. 

OFFICES: a "Ko al Insurance Building, 207 Tacoma 
Building, aac ae 

Investments made and p for 
F —_— we have on bhand a Tine ‘of Gilt Eage 6 sand 
Tr cou’ ortgsecs o icago property for sale 
Roterencs. any k in Chicago. 
10 Undoubted Security! 
% Satisfactory References! 

The rapid wth of Tacoma makes great demand for 

money for a Borrowers can better afford 

to pay 10 cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 

Write us tor. lskereotng illustrated documents, no 

matter whether you wish to invest or not. 


A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............  .-.-.ss06 1857. 


REAL ESTATE (.\Woiaussion”” 
PROPERTY RENTED 3 “cd 
remittances made promptly. 


T AXES —_,. assessments looked after and 


f 
LO AN S Siphnaas! ‘or aterm of years 


0 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
cee: secure. Interest pay- 

(a) NE semi-annually by draft on "eS. 
York. Personal attention wai 0 all 

ress 

















loans. tg te references. 
J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 








BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 








00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 

stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 

off. The ones Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 

with every pur 


HAS AW ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 





FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 


FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 

Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 

The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 

The finest natural town site and water front. 

Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 

Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 


purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressin; 

FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Was 











New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Augustus D. Juillard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Edwin Packard, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 
H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma. Wash 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a pen for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who desire a safe investment with good profits. 
The good name and stability of Po nd, Oregon, 
will guarantee you in making an investment here. 
Prospectus will be sent — application, with full 
details and references. Ad 


T. A. woop, REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portiand. Oregen. 
DENVE Real Estate and 7 and 8 
percent. First Mortgages. 


We are now forming a cash nd adjoin for the pur- 
chase of a valuable tenet: = — i. aed the city 
limits of Denver. Write 
The Bohermerporn, & Wor 
ARA PA ’ fi 

DENVER. COLORADO, U.S. A 
And 58 Old Broad Street. London. E. C. 


is enjoying greater prosperity 
than any city in the Union. and 
will he og at the head of the 
eens Process wing to her supe- 
tior resources 0} ouetien i oy the world can 
offer such inducements to home seekers and investors. 


ed add for full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 
ov 


THE Wi?HERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
& 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CNA ne cnessensoccssccnndivctescpoki $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 i 
The Debentures issued by this Company are reco 
nized by investors seeking perfect security instead St 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
offered to the public. 
o"Refers 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York om 
Messrs. Mo! it Bliss & Co., New York Ci 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York City. 
, Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Chi 


F. A. Smith st No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

‘Also the Sa vings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. Correspondence solicited 
JOHN M. OWENS. President. 

H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within to %& ofa 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Josiah M. Fiske, 

Walter R. Gillette 
Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 











o/s Company 
STKEE 

















from $300 to per lot. 
The money obtained from the sale of these lots will 
be expend 


by the company in the _ ment of a 
large linen mill already erected near t ots offered 





sale. 
Ap ly for m: and circula: 
MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 





list of Municipal, Water, School, Sti 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO. 


Represent many of the largest and shrewdest investors in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. They control 


a lal treet, gong Ty and other bonds, and applications for loans upon 
inside improved real estate SURE from six to ten per cen’ 


AT MATURIT 
«pron BSOLYTE) Ys pSUuRE se E,TO BE. FAID D "PR OMPTLY. York aM ATURI a 
THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND O0.,, S06 Tower Avenue, Weat Saperiar. Wis. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tae Inpzpznpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


advance in prices. Now is = aw to 

desirable lots at low prices ice lots 

=a AL Wt TA PLACE ADDITION from $375 to $600, 

J. HH. WATTS, Ne. 15 West 2d South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Can loan from $100,000 to $200,000 in First Mortgage 
Loans, guaranteeing Interest at Sper cent. Only im- 
proved Inside Property taken as security. Best of 
references. Write for particula: 


H. F. COLLETT, 


Central Avenue, Great Falls, Montana. 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 


Investment Brokers and Financial Agents. 


We can loan money on first Mortgages, payable in 
gold coin, with interest from 7 to 8 per cent. per 
annum, secu: by on pepved Tacoma Real Estate 

References given, if desired. 


Address TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


DULUTH'S FUTURE. 


rmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas will re- 
alize from $1i 000 on this year’s cro 
Duluth is the — = -~ + these roducts and the d 
— center for all oe ric 











ptt wd. is rapidly ee To buy a 
mm ay now is like buying Chicago real estate 
= zo ame. Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. carefuliy Tz 
as ‘or particulars. 
. E. LOVETT & co., DULU TH, | MINN. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital Paid Up - 1 e 
Choice nvestmentsin "the most Conservative 
Field in fhe West, 


uaranteed First Mortgag 

Six Per Cent. «: on n improved lands in Towa 

and Eastern Nebraska. Gage 2 ND ——. = 

ture mds, Secu 

Six Per Cent_ by deposit of First Mortgage 
$8 wit a local trus ps. Le bs SUccEss- 

FUL oy STi Sun 

W.A.HO OTCHKISS, "GEORGE H. ‘LEWIS, 

Act’ @ Secretary. President. 











DIVIDENDS. 





VARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 Broadway. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 60 Cedar Street } 
New York, January 12th, 1892. > 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 

. SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE SOUHERN PACIFIC CO., " 
23 satan, * ws (Mills Buildin 5). 


and after that date at this fugn a NEW 
OSLEASS R. ‘O., Ist per r cent. Main 
Line; GALVESTON, ARR Sbu RG AND SAN 
ANTONI ORY. CO. ist mortgage 6 per cent. Eastern 
vision. 


TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 





ore NEWPORT NEWS & eeerrt) 
v4 LLEY - Broad St. (Mills Building) 


COUPONS J 3 1892, 
pays mp ing bonds will be paid at and after maturity 
at this offi 
——_ and Elizabethtown R.R. Co. Ist Mtge. 
Chesapeake, Ohio, and Southwestern R.R. Co. Ist 


tge. 
Chesapeake, Ohio and Southwestern R.R. Co. 2d 
Mtge. I. E. GATES, Treasurer. 





THE NATIONAL CORDAGE E COMPANY. 
rOARr 

The Directors have this d aya red a regular 
quarterly ae a of apd PER CENT. on _ the pre- 
erred, and TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on 
the common stock oF tate ‘company, payable Febru- 
ov ist at the transfer office of the caepeny 132 Front 
The books will close January 15th and re-open 


February 2 
CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 








ELECTIONS. 


THE ro ae TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
Ay tad a. K, 
+e YORK, January 12th, 1892. 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this bank, held to-day, the lalnperian. 
named gentlemen were duly elected directors for the 


Edward C. Rice, 
Sa 





; Russell e 
Henry C. Hul Randolph W. Townsend, 
Isaac Ickelheimer, ward Townsend, 
Edward 3 ns Jr., Horace K. Thu 


Edward A. 
James R. img Antony Wal 
At & essai meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. Edward H. Perkins, Jr., was unanimously re- 
elected President, and Mr. — Sage was unani- 
mously re-elected Vice Preside: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
NE January lith, 1892, 
AT THE ANNUAL "ELECTION, HELD ON THE 
7th instant, the following named gentlemen were 
—— Directors for the cnaupns year year: 


os. M. DeVeau, T W. Robinson, 
c. Cc. ewe. c. 0. Bud pbell, 
Benj. Russak. woes ae 
Geo, B. Kobinson, W. Morton rinnell, 
L. H.R m. Fares, 
David L. Eva Waldo P. Clement. 


At a meeting of the Board held this da 5 er 08 
M. DEVEAU was unanimously re-elec 





ted 
THOS, W, ROBINSON, Gashier, 


rber, : 
Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
lac 
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January. 28, 18992. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE following extract from a letter re- 
ceived last week from a gentleman living at 
Hamilton, N. Y.,is given here in order 
that persons who see this number of 
THE INDEPENDENT and are not among its 
habitual readers may know the opionion in 


which the paper is held by those who have 
known it long and well. 


1 have access to a great numberof papers and 
es, and inay say to you, entre nous, that 
no other weekly com s with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT; and if one could have but one high-class 
periodical, wants or monthly, I believe Tur In- 
DEPENDENT would be more serviceable than any- 
thing else published. This opinion is arrived at 
after'a careful examination of the best periodi- 
cals in the country. 

The regular subscription price of THE 
INDEPENDENT, $3.00 a year, is remarkably 
low comparing it with the price of any 
other newspaper or monthly magazine; but 
this can be reduced by two or more persons 
combining and sending us their subscrip- 
tions at club rates, or by an individual 
subscribing for from two to five years. Our 
club terms given herewith are very liberal, 
and we ask special attention to-them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











Three months..... $ 7%5| Six months........ $1 50 
Four months...... 1 | One year........... 3 00 
: CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber................. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers... . 500 
Three years to one subscriber... - 700 
Three subscribers one year each - 700 
Four years to one subse ee 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
Five years te one subseriber................. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month. 30 cents, 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the eoper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 


We will be pleased to send our clubbing 
list with other newspapers and periodicals, 
to any address upon receipt of a postal-card 
request. Wecan give our subscribers a re- 
duction from the regular published rates of 
almost ony. newspaper or magazine, and 
have supplied a large number of individ- 
—_ and reading rooms with their entire 
outfit. 


THE BANKER’S ALMANAC. 


Tae Banker’s Almanac and Register for 1892 has 
ust reached us. It is published by the Homans Pub- 
lishing Cmsgeny, of 21 Broadway, edited by Mr. 
Albert S. Bolles, and is issued in January and July of 
each year, the price fora single copy being $4.00. It 
is a work particularly valuable for all banks and 
nkers and for merchants and business men gener- 
ally. It-contains a list of all the banks and bankers 
in the Uni ) m of de- 
tailed information regarding them and information 
in regard to interest laws, legal holidays, attorneys, 
t of other in- 

formation valuable to business men generally. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—Perfectly pure—instan- 
taneous.—Adv. 








THE ladies of every church and missionary society 
in the United States should take advantage of the 
pace, offered in the advertisement headed 
Missionary Teas and Children’s Exercises, a series of 
a comaanns | programmes for home and foreign mission- 
ary societies, very practical and exceedingly effective 
in increasing the interest in and attendance at the 
meetings ef this powerful branch of church work. 


Disordered Liver set right with BEECHAM’s PILLS 
-, vv. 








SOMETHING NEW. 


THROUGH Sleeping Cars between New York anc 
San Francisco, via Union Pacific Railway, leave New 
York Tuesdays, January 19th, February dth and 23d, 
March 8th and 29th, arriving at San Francisco the 
following Sunday at 11:45 A.M. —Adn. 


DIED. 


In Cambridge, Mass., January 16th, in his ninety- 
eighth year, Henry Hill. of Braintree: 


ap ES 
Constable K3 Co 


NIring. Catt. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 


ZEPHYRS. 


Stripe, Check, and Plaid Styles in fresh 
and bright colorings. 
FRERES KOECHLIN’S COTTONS 


PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
EMB’D AND PRINTED MULLS, 


Plain and Stripe Batiste, 
Printed Shirtings, 
_ Figured Crepes, 
WHITE AND COLORED PIQUES. 


Srroadwoay KH 19th at 


NEW YORK, 














GORHAM 
Solid Silver. 


The increased facilities afforded 
by our new factory have enabled 
us to present the most extensive 
line of Dessert Sets and pieces 
ever shown in Sori SILVER. 
Great diversity of design is the 
most important consideration in 
making a selection, and this we 
can afford. Simple and ornate, 
elegant or intricate—all styles 
in but one quality—the best 
and purest of Strver no matter 
how inexpensive the set. 


GORHAM M’F'G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





1892. SILKS. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


1892. 


Ladies who visit our Silk Department this 
week will have an opportunity of examin- 
ing some very beautiful Fabrics and Styles 
that have been specially designed for this 
season. 

They will also find a very rich quality of 
Bengaline de Soie in the most desirable 
colorings at $1.00 per yard. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


We shall make a special sale of a large im- 
portation of Figured India and China Silks, 
broken assortments of Rich Brocaded Silks, 
Satins, etc. 


James MeCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
“NEW YORK. 





McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and§{Shoes, 
A 


N 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MecComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect walking shoes made. 

Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without MCCOMBER’S Walking, House 
and Parlor Boots, Shoes and Slippers. 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free to all unable tocall. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


REMOVE THE CAUSE and the Disease is 
red. All Kidney Diseases are remediable by Buf- 
falo Lithia Water. 


For Catal 4 & oe PE ig ng | Wire 
‘ence for Lawn mm: ‘arms. 
Mote ST ARTMAN w’'r'’G Co. Reaver Faila, Pann 


TRAVEL, ETC. 


rae WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
ant steamers of the Quebec 8. S. Co. weekly. 
The situation of these islands south of the Gulf Stream 
renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous co’ 
formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Quebec 8. 8. 
Co. also dispatch highest class 

















rticulars appl 
om A. ‘AHERN, Bec'y Qaebes, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
39 Broadway, New York. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





criticisms is not justified by the facts as 


JSusurance. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, nearly forty years 
ago, was the first religious paper in this 
country —if not in the world — to urge 
its readers in plain language to obtain 
life insurance, as a duty. It was then con- 
demned, by one of its contemporaries, for 
its support of the few institutions then 
in existence. It was affirmed that such 
approval or support on our part, indi- 
rectly, if not directly, conflicted with 
God’s teachings—the Author of life, and 
its disposer—and that any corporation or 
secular business of any kind which was 
calculated to loosen or ‘unsettle public 
confidence in the teachings of our Cre- 
ator should not be countenanced, at least 
in a religious paper. The metes and 
bounds of our lives, it was declared, were 
in God’s hands, and his alone, and it was 
therefore unbecoming and unwise to aid 
in the establishment of such a business as 
life insurance. : 

Forty years has wrought a great change. 
Not only the entire secular press, but the 
religious papers with hardly an exception, 
urge upon all classes, especially those who 
have families, to support these useful cor- 
porations; and there is no doubt whatever’ 
that the religious press of the country has 
had far more influence in its faithful 
teachings on this subject than the secular 
papers. 

We take pride in the history of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on that subject. Its course 
has been consistent from the beginning. 
We have always endeavored to be fair 
and just in dealing with this subject, and 
once or twice,as our readers know, have 
not been able to indorse or approve of all 
the measures of insurance corporations. 
Mistakes of some importance have been 
made in the past, and probably will be in 
the future, the same-as in all other 
branches of business. The whole busi- 
ness of Life Insurance is now in all its 
fundamental features regulated by law, 
as it should be. 

We publish elsewhere in our columns 
the principal points made by Superintend- 
ent Pierce, in his official report concerning 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
We simply present to our readers all the 
leading facts and figures the superintend- 
ent has given in his report. 

The company, in a brief rejoinder, pub- 
lished in the daily papers on Saturday, 
says, in regard to Mr. Pierce’s official re- 
port, that ‘‘the severe language of the 





found,” and it gives this as a ‘notable 
fact that between the ist of January and 
30th of June (in 1891) its assets were in- 
creased as per company’s report from 
$115,947,809.97 to $120,710,690 as per 
superintendent’s report.” 

It further says that the Insurance De- 


all deductions and allowances are made, a 
surplus of $14,708,675, which it says is 
within $190,000 of the amount claimed by 
the company January Ist, 1891—‘‘no ac- 
count being taken of the dividends paid 
during that period amounting to over 
$400,000,” practically, the company says, 
‘“*has earned more than enough in six 
months to wipe out the deductions made 
by the Insurance Department.” 

The Board of the New York Life will 
now present the facts and figures from its 
own official standpoint when, we hope, 
we shall be able to know the whole truth 
in regard to this great corporation. 

Since writing the foregoing the meeting 
has been held with the following result: 

The trustees of the New York Life In- 
surance Company held a special meeting 
on Monday morning and unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 

‘*Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed to consider the report of the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, and to consider 
what action should be taken in view there- 
of. 

*“* Resolved, That Messrs. William L. 
Strong, C. C. Baldwin, John Claflin, Walter 
M. Lewis and Edward N, Gibbs constitute 





would like the paper sent. 





partment now admits in its report, after [f 


THE NEW YORK LIFE REPORT. 


THis long-awaited document has made 
its appearance; but its great bulk—equiv- 
alent to eight or ten pages of THE INDE- 
PENDENT if we should reproduce it com- 
plete—prevents doing more than give the 
conclusions it reaches and the niost 
important of its statements. The docu- 
ments appear at so late an hour in the 
week, moreover, and require so much 
time for a careful study, that we shall 
defer all comment until another week. 
The all-important matter of the com 
pany’s financial condition may be quickly 
disposed of. After making some large 
deductions from the company’s figures 
upon its real estate owned, the examiners | 
find a surplus of $6,038,136 upon general 
account and $8,670,539 upon Tontinue 
account, or $15,708,676 total. This is not 
challenged by anybody, and all fears as - 
to the present financial status may be 
finally dismissed. The Tontine surplus, 
by the way, is precisely that of the last 
annual report, while the general surplus 
is $360,371 less. The present examination 
was made as of June 30th. 

The Paris real estate, which cost $1,102,- 
604, is valued by the French Government 
—in the unofficial way in which the sery- 
ice was performed as an act of accommo- 
dation—at $470,400. The examiners here 
say they feel constrained to accept this 
valuation, having themselves no personal 
knowledge and no other means of reach- 
ing a conclusion: and altho an attempt 
was made to induce the French appraisers 
to certify by cable that the value they re- 
turned was ‘‘ taxable value” and less than 
actual market value, they have not so cer- 
tified. The Home Office building is valued 
by the official appraiser at $1,550,000; its 
cost on the books was $1,914,295. Build- 
ings in five Western cities are accepted by 
the appraiser at cost figures, because of 
their recent construction; but the exam- 
iners say that their net rentals have not 
yet brought in a fair return and there is 
no immediate prospect of their doing as 
well as life insurance investments ought 
to do. Plaza Hotel, in this city, the ap- 
praiser values at $2.500,000; its cost on the 
books is $2,783,994. Holbrook Hall is much 
worse, having cost $1,009,866, and being 
put by the appraiser at $480,000; and while 
it is true, as has been shown by experience 
in several cases, that official appraisements 
of corporate real estate sometimes err by 
undue severity, there is no room for doubt 
that this last named piece of property was 
a thorough mistake and has caused a 
heavy loss. 

But as the company has undoubtedly a 
large surplus, the matter of judgment and 
results in real estate management, altho 
of serious import, becomes less serious 
than other mooted questions of manage- 
ment. 

The matter of the Spanish-American 
department is reviewed by the examiners 
at great length. As to the terms granted 
the agents, their conclusion is that those 
men ‘‘ were treated with a degree of lib- 
erality inconsistent with the best interests 
of the company”; that they had “ an im- 
proper allowance”; that certain transac- 
tions were ‘‘ speculation with the com- 
pany’s funds, pure and simple”; and that, 
as to their indebtedness to the company. 
‘if the President knew that this account 
was in this condition he was culpably neg- 
ligent in permitting it, and if he did not 
know it he was equally censurable,” As 
to the matter of L. C. Vanuxem & Co.. 
the agents at Philadelphia, the examiners 
find the firm indebted to the company 
$750,521 on October 31st; that certain 
agreements made to gradually extinguish 
the indebtedness have not been enforced 
upon the firm, especially in the matter of 
charging interest, as to which they say 
that ‘‘ Mr. Beers evidently deliberately in- 
tended to deceive his trustees in making 
this answer, or in making the contract”: 
also that ‘‘ Vanuxem & Co. have no in- 
centive to reduce the amount of their in- 

debtedness,” because it costs them no in- 
terest to keep the matter as it stands, and 
‘they may, even now, be engaged in loan- 
ing this money out at interest or other- 
wise using it for their own gain.” 

In the Dinkelspiel matter, the examiners 





such committee,”’ 


show by President Beers’s testimony to 
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the Trustees in 1887,that he knew, before 
engaging with Dinkelspiel, that the man’s 
reputation and ways had been bad. Yet 


’ the examiners say ‘‘ he was continued in 


his position until about the close of 1889, 
during which time he reflected great dis- 
credit on the company by the misrepre- 
sentations which he made concerning 
business,” and that he now owes the com- 
pany $348,282. 

The ‘Banta charges,” which are in 
part covered in the matters already men- 
tioned, are taken up by the examiners 
seriatim. Some of them are sustained, 
and a few have not been denied; some, 
it now appears, are not admitted by the 
examiners, and it was plain, quite a while 
ago, that Mr. Banta was quite wide of 
the mark in some things. 

Following are a few extracts from the 
examiner’s report: 

‘* Nowhere in the by-laws do we find the 


authority claimed by the President. But,” 


admitting that, with the existing condi- 
tions governing life insurance business, the 
President should be allowed to make the 
contracts, it ought ‘to be the duty of the 
Board of Trustees to take measures to keep 
themselves informed as to the general man- 
agement of the company, and insist that all 
contracts be in writing and submitted to 
them, either before or immediately after 
they are made. 

“Tt would, perhaps, be well for the Trus- 
tees to appoint a good accountant as Audi- 
tor of the company, making him entirely 
independent of the executive officers as to 
amount of salary, tenure of office, duties, 
ete., and responsible only to the board, giv- 
ing him such assistants as the work re- 
quires. 

“It may be objected that the executive 
officers, being elected by the Trustees, are 
creatures of the board and do represent 
them. That is the theory of management. 
Practically, in corporations of this kind, 
the executive department is independent of 
the Trustees, Directors, or by whatever 
name they are called, giving the board as 
much or as little information about the 
business as they see fit to impart. 

“Tt is generally admitted, and from what 
has been learned during this examination 
it cannot be truthfully denied, that the 
amounts paid to agents in the way of com- 
missions, allowances, etc., are extravagant 
and without excuse: and if no other remedy 
can be applied it is a question whether the 
State should not, in the public interest, step 
in and place a limit to this expense. A prec- 
edent for such action can be found in the 
enactment of the law entitled ‘Chapter 
471,’ passed June 6th, 1881. 

“The laws impose on the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department the duties of 
examining into the conditién and affairs of 
insurance companies, and this necessarily 
implies the employment by companies of 
such methods of book-keeping as will en- 
able an examiner to make examination 
with reasonable expedition. 

“The company has, in the main, an excel- 
lent Board of Trustees. Like Trustees of 
large corporations generally, they are 
active business men unable to spare suffi- 
cient tim to the company to become entirely 
familiar with the details of its manage- 
ment. For the protection of their individ- 
ual reputations, they ought to adopt such 
measures as would enable thern to intelli- 
gently supervise the management of the 
company and protect the interests of the 
policy holders. 


“The premiums charged to policy holders 
are based on the presumption that the as- 
sets shall earn a certain amount each year. 
The existence of a life insurance company 
depends in a very great measure on the 
earning capacity of its assets. If improvi- 
dent or unprofitable investments or loans 
without interest are made, the policy hold- 
ers are injured and their interests imperiled 
to that extent. In order to provide for any 
contingency that may arise, the premiums 
charged to them are greater than it is ex- 
pected will be necessary for the fulfillment 
of the obligations assumed by the company, 
it being understood that the excess shall be 
returned to policy holders in the shape of 
dividends, and any waste of the company’s 
funds necessarily reduces the amount they 
are so entitled to have returned to them. 
Any disposition of the funds of the compa. 
ny that tends to reduce their earning capac- 
ity is, therefore, a detriment to the policy 
holders. The premiums charged are so large 
that gross mismanagement may exist and 
the company still remain perfectly solvent. 
The policy holders, however, while perfectly 
Secure as to the final payment of the poli- 
cies, do not receive their due in the matter 
of dividends,” 


The following is from the report of 
Superintendent Pierce: 

“The account of the matter (Holbrook 
Hall) presented to the Committee of Trus- 
tees leaves a strong impression upon my 
mind that the interests of the company 
were neglected and trifled with in its earlier 
history; when the testimony of Mr. Barton 
and Mr. Whittemore is considered, and the 
subsequent action of the executive officers 
exhibiting the further history of this prop- 
erty. the criticism of Mr. Shannon seems 
mild and temperate, and a careful consider- 
ation of the fact leads me to state, as a con- 
clusion therefrom, that no reasonable ex- 
cuse or explanation has been offered to re- 
but the charge of gross neglect and incom- 
petency in the management of this prop- 
erty, from which resulted this great loss of 
over a half million of dollars to the com- 
pany in this single investment. 

‘* As the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department of this State, I have seriously 
considered the question as to what, if any- 
thing, I should suggest or advise in the 
premises as a remedy for the defects and 
irregularities in the management of the 
affairs of this company that I have pointed 
out, and also to whom, as a department or 
official, my suggestions or advice should be 
directed. 

“T have concluded that tbe power of 
amendment and reform lies in the action of 
the company itself, and its Trustees and 
policy holders, and my present duty is per- 
formed when I have plainly, and without 
malice or exaggeration, gathered and stated 
the facts and situation and the views of this 
department in regard to what are deemed 
evils and irregularities of methods in the 
administration of this great and solvent 
corporation. And if they are such as to 
command the consideration and belief of 
all those who are interested, and who are 
masters of the situation, I confidently be- 
lieve that they will apply all necessary 
remedies, and that all evils and irregulari- 
ties will disappear, and give renewed life 
and usefulness to this life insurance com- 
pany. I shall be ready and anxious at all 
times to aid, by all means in the power of 
the Insurance Department, in such efforts 
to reach such desirable results, reserving to 
the department the right to take such ac- 
tion at all times in the future as shall be 
deemed wise..and . beneficial to all con- 
cerned ”’ ’ 

THE EQUITY IN THE MAYBRICK 
CASE. 

In the trial of this case tne question 
seems to have been taken up in this form: 
the insurance company agreed to pay 
somebody at Maybrick’s death; Maybrick 
is certainly dead, and Mrs. Maybrick can- 
not have the money: so what can we do 
with it? 

The starting point clearly was the propo- 
sition that, as premiums had been re- 
ceived, the policy must be paid and a 
payee must be found. The technical ques- 
tions over the Married Women’s Property 
Act and as to whether Mrs. Maybrick was 
a party to the contract we consider im- 
material to an equitable view of the sub- 
ject. There might be some materiality in 
her ignorance that the policy existed, if 
such ignorance were shown, but it was 
not; Sir Charles Russell did point out that 
her knowledge of it had not been proved, 
but the contrary assumption of her igno- 
rance is, at least, no more presumable. 
That the assumed injustice of letting the 
insurance company off was the starting 
point of its decision, if not its perhaps un- 
consciously entertained reason, seems 
fairly inferable from the language used. 
The Master of the Rolls, Lord Esher, did 
not say that he ‘did not think much of 
public policy if an insurance company 
could pocket annual premiums without 
paying the insurance.” He did not use 
exactly this language, but that the cable 
did not paraphrase very widely of the 
spirit of his interlocutory remarks is seen 
from the following sentences we take from 
the report of the trial: i 

“The Master of the Rolls said that public 

policy required that a man who committed 
a crime should not benefit as to the result 
of that. crime; but public policy would also 
seem to require that an insurance company 
which might have received the premiums 
for a number of years should not be relieved 
from the obligation to pay the amount of 
the insurance for which premiums had been 
paid. 

“The Master of the Rolls: It has been 





put to you that she may not benefit; but it 





does not ~~ from that that you ought 
not to pay. You have received the premi- 
ums, and why should you not fulfill your 
contract? It will be for the courts to de- 
termine what shall become of the money. 

““The Master of the Rolls: Supposing a 
man had paid the premium of £500 a year 
on an insurance policy for forty years. Ac- 
cording to you, this public policy would say 
that the insurance company could keep this 
£500 that had been paid annually for forty 
years and give absolutely nothing for it. It 
seems to me that public policy is very dis 
honest. 

‘““The Master of the Rolls asked how this 
was a reason why the company should not 
pay what they had contracted to pay in the 
event which had actually happened, and 
for which they had received the premiums. 

‘“'The Master of the Rolls: The insurance 
company would be just as much victims if 
he had been murdered by anybody else.” 


We italicize two remarks. The first of 
them is the popular notion that a judge 
on the bench ought to know better than 
to believe—or to speak as if he believed— 
that an insurance company gives back 
‘*absolutely nothing” unless and until it 
pays a claim; as for the other, it is not 
true that the event which happened—the 
death of Maybrick by his wife’s hand— 
was contemplated by the company, much 
less covered in the contract. 

The animus of these remarks is the ani- 
mus of ‘‘ valued policy” legislation, and 
sums up in this: a premium has been re- 
ceived; therefore, the policy is a claim. 
The last remark quoted is obviously true, 
and if a man has burned his property the 
direct money injury to the company is no 
greater than if somebody else had done it 
or if the cause had been accidental; but 
this has no bearing upon the question. 
Public policy requires that insurance shall 
not encourage crime and also (altho this is 
much less thought of) that a company 
shall not be compelled to pay for contin- 
gencies against which it did not insure. 
Shall it be law that if a policy holder com- 
mits murder, or arson, or any other crime 
which fits the intent to secure insurance 
money, he shall be treated as dead and the 
courts shall hunt up some next of kin or 
of interest to take the money secured by 
his crime? This can be done. Another 
course is to make the policy coutract abso- 
lutely void, the company to pay nothing. 
Another is to make the premiums return- 
able, letting their use stand against the 
current cost of carrying the insurance. 

Public policy, it seems to us, hinges 
upon this question: Which course will 
most effectively discourage crime? Lord 
Esher’s supposition of £500 premium for 
forty years was a very extreme one, and 
he had before him another extreme in the 
case on trial; for the Mutual Reserve had 
received £20, which it would have gladly 
refunded, and it had already paid ten 
times that £20 to Mrs. Maybrick herself. 
Certainly the alternative of the Society's 
keeping the premiums and returning ‘‘ ab- 
solutely nothing” could have been met by 
another £20. But the court was consider- 
ing the law for all cases. Granted. Then 
which will most discourage the possible 
criminal—to have the insurance payable 
to somebody else in the event of crime. or 
not pavable at all, or to have the premiums 
returnable? To state the question is to 
answer it, and thus to show what public 
policy really ought to express in the per- 
manent law.. Return of premiums is a 
compromise course which would not be 
earnestly resisted. A man may commit a 
crime to benefit his wife or children, even 
if he knows he is personally shut out. 
Here is one defect in the course of divert- 
ing the money elsewhere: and another is 
that it is much easier to make the public 
know and understand that if a policy ma- 
tures by a crime the company will be re- 
leased outright than that the criminal 
will not draw the money. The safest way 
is to void the policy utterly; next, to re- 
turn the premiums. The line of this 
Maybrick decision is the least safe. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


WE take it for granted that every reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT is interested in life 
insurance, and we trust that all, or a major- 
ity, are personally interested either in car- 

ri icies or as the beneficiaries named 





in pol cies, Every reader, therefore, of THE 





INDEPENDENT will be interested in examin- 
ing the forty-sixth annual financial state- 
ment of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company which is published this week. 
The Company, during the past year, has 
made a very commendable increase in as- 
sets, in reserve on policies and surplus, re- 
ceipts, risks assumed and risks in force. 
The Company had total gross assets on the 
1st of January of $7,192.637.62, with a surplus 
by the Massachusetts standard of $925.,- 
327.46. It had 13,691 policies in force insur- 
ing $39,175,925. The State Mutual is worthy 
of every man’s confidence and support as it 
is ably, conservatively and economically 
managed, and while being one of the smaller 
companies is a grand good one to insure in. 
It is not for one moment to be supposed 
that a policy in one of the big companies is 
any more sure to be paid at maturity than 
one of the companies having smaller offices 
and making less noise over it. The assets 
of the Company are exceedingly well in- 
vested. Its officers are Mr. A. G. Bullock, 
Tanne, and Mr. H. M. Witter, Secre- 
ry. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING 
FIELD, MASS. 

The Massacbusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company is to be congratulated upon 
the showing made in its fortieth annual re- 
port for the year ending December 31st, 1891. 
It is a very satisfactory report, showing 
that the year has been a prosperous one. 
The total assets have been increased about 
$1,000,000, the surplus at four per cent. has 
been increased $130,000 and the total amount 
of insurance in force about $6,000,000. The 
management of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life is marked for conservatism and econo- 
my and the result is shown in the strength 
of the Company. During the past year the 
Company wrote about a cent. of its 
business on some form of life policy and 6 
wed cent. on the endowment plan. The 

orms of policy under the Massachusetts 

law are safe and desirable for the policy 
holder, and any one desiring life insurance 
will not go amiss by securing it in the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life. The officers of the 
company are, M. V. B. Edgerly, President; 
Henry S. Lee, Vice President; John A. Hall, 
Secretary. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
GOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Elsewhere we publish the forty-fourth 
annual statement of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, and it 
gives us much pleasure to call the attention 
of our readers to its details, as the good ex- 
hibit of the Penn Mutual shows the upward 
and onward progress of life insurance in 
this country, and the firm hold it has upon 
the good judgment of the people. The Penn 
Mutual has increased its gross assets dur- 
ing the year about $2,000,000; its surplus, on 
a four per cent. basis, has been increased 
about $800,000. Its new business has been 
increased $5,000,000, and insurance outstand- 
ing $13,500,000. These figures speak vol- 
umes for themselves, and testify to the pro- 
gressive and excellent management of the 
Company. Its ratio of surplus to liabilities 
is very large, placing the Company as to 
soundness in the front rank of life insur- 
ance companies. The officers of the Penn 
Mutual are, Edward M. Needles, President; 
Horatio S. Stephens, Vice President; Henry 
C. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer; and H. 
C. Lippincott, Manager of Agencies. 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

The success of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company has been rather a phenomenal 
one. Organized in 1849, it has_ steadily 
grown stronger and stronger until, accord- 
ing to its forty-second annual report on the 
ist of January, it shows total cash assets 
of $1,980,000 with a net surplus over all li - 
bilities of $1,109,574. A very remarkable 
thing in view of the fiery ordeal through 
which fire companies have passed in the 
last year, is that it has made an actual gain 
in surplus during the past year of $50,000. 
The Company has $400,000 deposited at 
Albany under the special reserve fund 
laws. We beg to congratulate Mr. J. L. 
Cunningham who has just been promoted 
from Secretary to the Presidency. 
FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The attention of our readers is. particu- 
larly called to the statement of the Frank- 
lin Fire Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, published in another column, which 
Was organized in 1829 under a perpetual 
charter. It has a capital stock of $400,000, a 
net surplus of $962,940, and its total assets 
are $3,173,477. It will thus be seen that the 
Pranklin is one of the strong fire insurance 
companies of the country,and it follows that 
it is a good company in which to insure. Its 
agents will be found scattered throughout 
the country. Mr. James W. McAllister is 
President, and Mr. Ezra T. Cresson, Secre- 
tary. , 








AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2ENN. 
Elsewhere we print the eighty-second 

annual statement of the American Fire In- 

surance Company of Philadelphia, showing 
its condition on January ist, 1892. The 
business of the Company, as usual, makes 

a gain over that of the preceding year, its 

increase in receipts over all disbursements 

amounting to $122,457.10. The American in 
common with all the Fire Insurance Com- 
panies has had, during the year, exceptional 
fire losses to meet beep pr sm on the 
whole will be for itsown good and that of all 
fire companies; in fact, the effect is now 
seen in increased rates and in other direc- 

tions. The Company was chartered in 1810, 

and has a record of which it may be very 

proud. It has id in losses since its organ- 
ization something over $12,000,000, and has 
id in dividends to its stockholders_about 

2,600,000. It has agents established 

throughout the country, and our readers 

willdo well to take policies with this old, 
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Thomas = Montgomery, President; Mr. 
oo wee FA . Perot, Vice dent; and Mr. 
i Secretary and urer. 


NEW YORK ones INSURANCE 


Tus Company, doing a marine business 
exclusively recei ved uring the year from 
premiums $307,624. 96, and paid for losses, 
pg return premiums, re-insurance 
$200,588. It has declared a semi-annua: 
dividend of three wd cent. on its ca e 
stock and ordered the redemption ofa 
its outstanding certificates. Mr. Theo. Be 
Bleecker, Jr., is President, and Mr. Edward 
Laraque is Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The annual statement of the Liverpool,and 
London and Giobe Insurance an, A for 
their United’States branch, Henry 
on, Resident Manager, which is y ublished 
in another column, shows the total assets 
= t. ~_ = jaan Ie to be $7,862,847.26, of 
whi is the surplus” of the 

cen = gilt-edged investments of 
the a wei be eaten remarked, 
—_ of $1,574,500 in real estate, $2,310,- 
687.50 loans on bond oo mortgage, $2, 115, - 
937.50 in United States Government, State 
and City bonds, and $1,010,846.52 cash = 
banks and trust companies. 


INSURANCE. 


onrepialLy CHARTERED IN 1798. 
E-CHARTERED IN 1851. 


OFFICE OF THE 


New York Mutual Insurance Co., 
NO, 61 WILLIAM STREET. 


NEW YORK, January 19th, 1892. 
es - Trustees submit the following statement of the 
airs of the Com y, in conformity with the re- 
— of the 
quirement ding premiums January = 1891.. 
Premiums received during the year. ....... 253,024 85 














Total 
No policies have been issued upon life 
rice, — ty -# --t fire risks disconnected with 





mium 
A semi-an 
tne Capital a will be paid on -— | after the Ist ‘day 
bi 

“Io roan redemption 4 ans omtatentin Gafestee of 

scrip having n orde ey W on pres- 
entation, interest thereon having poll ig 
By order of the Board, 

EDWARD vane i eo 1 


w. Wilson, George A. loser, Richard Irvin, Jr. 


THEODORE B. BLEECKER, Jr., Pres’t. 


quired. Certificates of Insurance will be is- 


When 
sued payable in London o1 on the Continent. 


WASHINGTON 
Life 


Insurance 





Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - be $i {000,000 








the Washington ~~ 
and explicit terms guarantees yy not ‘ta 
in a contract of any other ee A first-class in- 
vestment policy. Addres: 


E. §. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





1851. THE 1892, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
-hold stockholder 
partici) yr Ser ee renee 
e non-forf. applies to all jes and 


contains the most li! features ever > 
Examine its merits before fore insuring your life. art 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








Forty-Sixth Annual Financial Statement 
January Ist, 1892. 





12,380 Policies in once 
an. 
2,572 Policies issued since 
Jan. Ist, 1891. 
5 Policies restored 
e } 


Amount at risk. $35,017,951 00 
Amount at risk. 7,542,570 00 


; Amount at risk. 8,500 00 

during 1891......... ....... 024 00 

Miditions made during 1891.......... 73,772 0 

WAN WOMANI Siar cca cesiskccs (acd Re $42,657,817 00 
POLICIES TERMINATED. 

1,266 Amount at risk. 3,481,892 00 


13,691 Policies in force 
Jan. Ist, 1892. Amount at risk. $39,175,925 00 


Ree rear 


Net assets, January Ist, 189 
Premiums received since J: asta 
Interest received since Januai 
Rents received since January ist 


38,933 68 
tate tah | 4 











nes 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Claims by death, en- 
tevin, additions 
and surrenders.. .... $604,374 89 
Dividends..... ......... 208,978 66 
‘ —— —— $813,353 55 
OTHER EXPENDITURES 
Taxes: Li ass. 
Excise; other 
Sta’ ‘ommis- 
— Supplies, Sal- 
lari ncies, 
Print 
and and all other 
nditures ....... $354,218 90 
Profit and Loss........... 1,423 75 
$355,642 65 
Total disbursements................0ese008 $1,168,996 20 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets................ $6,881,468 39 
ee 
766 77 
Be 15e 0 
2m 200 00 
178,975 00 
13,000 00 
181,426 10 
390,000 00 
81,854 52 
40,000 00 
: $6,881,468 39 
OTHER ASSETS. 
Interest accrued but not due..... $70,500 00 
—— — of stocks and bonds 
DUP GEE, sesuevocescisegedocsangs 241,669 23 
$312,169 23 
Tatal GTOGS QUIK... cccceccsiccssceccccvesé $7,193,637 62 
LIABILITIES. 
nett is Standard. "96,251, 551 12 
Claim: pesonas 
of fa 27,505 00 
$6,279,056 12 
Deduct net value of reinsured . 
Sen ovncconvpudebocbhsd-fesnts 10,745 96 
Total Liabilities..................0..0005 96,268,310 16 16 
Surplus, Mi b ts Standard........ ~~ $925,827 46 46 





A. CG. BULLOCK, President. 
H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 





ANErDOCl a 


1 at Gi 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS. 
RGR BORD. 6 6nn <p ccc ce vcsesves $1,574,500 00 
Loans on bond and mortgage. 2,310,687 50 
U. 8. Gov, 4 per cent. bonds. . 1,846,687 50 
State and city bonds.......... 269,250 00 
Cash in banks and trust com- . 
1,010,846 52 


SLE Alp v eC ienesscane ses 
Premiums due and other ad- 
mitted assets................ 850,875 74 


$7,862,847 26 


Income in United States, 1891..................... 
Expenditure in the United States, 1891............ 





STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH JAN. 1, 1892, 


LIABILITIES. 
Unearned premiums.......... $3,583,261 18 
Unadjusted losses............. 750,067 70 
Perpetual policy liability..... 332,179 18 


All other liabilities............ 311,118 45 


Surplus - - $2,886,220 75 


$7,862,847 26 


orieesveeeecesvncvssussaescuavecacssed $5,031,388 01 
Savcbencanbbates cap) peach sssssesne00e 4,619,137 78 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL....... 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


SEE) AP ea st eee ......- CHAIRMAN 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
EDMOND D. RANDOLPH, 


HENRY W..EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager, 


PENN. MUTUAL LIFE 





/FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


B29 cre: rerpinst. 1892 
PRANKLIN 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





iiecotves dariee tee gear, ~=6—| "| Fire Insurance Company 
For Interest, etc bese 926°915 Ey 5,001,508 34 
DISBURSEMENTS, ©" ® OF 


Claims by death....... $1,136,199 31 
Matured endowments, 


Surrendered polici 
— abate. anata 
n' 


PHILADELPHTA. 


Total patar li SEs 
holders... $2,312,042 97 


Added 
1.652,907 00 


Taxes paid <r eng 892 83 
Taxes raid ad in other saa 
ses 50,653 20 

“fice and legal ex Loans on Collateral 
office an ex 

(POMS ane rsesos aes 173,381 76 ans on Collaterals 
ommisal ents.” 476,851 38 Bonds and Stocks. 

Agency and other ex- 

144,644 18 Cash 


ced: 


Assets, Jan. |, 1892: 


$463,271 90 
341,860 00 
. 672,983 61 
1,610,674 00 
184,797 92 


$3,173,477 43 


Mortgages 
Real Estate See 


Avertis 
Advertisi: 

and supplies......... 
Office puppies. etc.. 

Net assets, Ji 
+Bein; ay EE Uiie reduction 

of collectible premiums. 

a . 
Ow loans, railroad and w: 
bonds, bank cand other stocks. $5,928,830 73 | Insurance Reserve 
d ground rents (first P ae 

Premiui’ Notes secared by poi: 6,964,889 4 | Unpaid Losses, Divi- | 


57,88 4) dends, etc. \ 
POT AIB A L Not Surplus . 

954,040 95 

373,407 27 


Net Ledger Assets,as above, $17,646,877 81 
Net deferred and unrepo 





_ 63,286,950 23 


pci: one Total 
$17,646,877 81 








$400,000 00 
1,748,790 28 
61,746 76 


. 962,940 39 


Capital 


Heme office and real estate 
bought to secure loans......... 
Cash‘ in bane, itewet companies 
GHEE GE REE -scncnes cece. ceeacecne 





Total Assets, Jan- 1, 1892, $3, i 73,477 43 





oh -_ ~y ph et ages a $575,184 rd 
Market value of stocks ee Saas —— OFFICERS : 
QUEE DOT. 0 000 ccs cevccovescoespecce 175,257 22 . 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1892, $18,551,388 30 JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
LIABILITIES. FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice President. 
Pet awaiting proof, $95,292 00 GEORGE F. REGER, 2d.Vice President. 


SAMUEL W. KAY, 
Assist. Secretary. 


ar” rve at 4 = cent. 
insure risks ... 15,909,320 00 


be po —% - sania ‘ 
Surplus, per cen 
basis. 


EZRA T. CRESSON, 
Secretary. 


DIRECTORS : 
Jas. W. McAllister, Geo. Fales Baker, M.D. 
Alfred G. Baker, John Wright, 
Alfred Fitler, Charles M. Swain, 
Francis P. Steel, Charles W. Potts, 
George A. Heyl, John Sailer. 


n 
Dec. 31, 1891 9,7 
policies, for....... J — -$103,753,521 00 





EZRA DeFOREST, 
3 Park Row. 
J, A. GOULDEN, 
239 Broadway. 





t Genera] Agents. 





FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1891. 


RECEIPTS IN 1891. - 


DR» aanpapisvhpaschesesegoneodeepseniecovdehbapeddbet ibe tehbed ebedachbuubibccadessbalbiaies $2,393,103 83 
Interest and cpa bepthvebbs obs eubabeensadduseslpeetelRbnehs> eteadiinecanuncsopncedeedensesnesvowereods 558,395 47 
PS CID v connec -- } cbconed ©06iséncvncseccoevenes codecssccecconcessos cveccceccssocesecescocesoces 202 § 

RE ioc cessvcscccccc cess cscesccece esec-sccccqccossccboccsccecsssecdeses conccesseecs sees _ $2,951,701 85 
DISBURSEMENTS 
I... enctpanepecngavece snpeqeensebencqucepeescoeécboncsebeseees envczceseqoocece $720,232 02 
Matured Endo catia sccbeiecntibbhes tnbdeds bbemenessesetebbvesbbetepesesee 124,648 00 
Surplus Returned | to. Poiic Boies ED BPMN cacce-cobecccacescces Sonnesetsocceses 274,301 62 
Burrendered and Cancelled Policies. ..........cccscrsscsccsccccccccccss sesccccccsessesccss 245,211 21 



























Commissions, ames, 5 and State Fees, Printing and Advertising, Medical Ex- 
aminations, Post eaee TEN dihevnitesoceGsse0beéen0eeces-5ee-9qsenesesesesoonts 654,297 07 
Taxes and Expenses of Real Esta Siicansesstdebadustinakacabeges shed tbebbbuevunneedtoacmennpegnneubetnes 16,906 10 
PRGERIBTONIOD 000. ccccegh ss csepubetnccce cccgsveveses cesvecence 000 000 Secccccsecesscecccccccceceess.coees 36,187 74 
Profit and Loss, Prcasiams on Securities Purchased, etc ° 3,452 
Pe Sab w0 0 8e sd ecb adcbcsctosseessccasentunscoess. conceveccosecécosescee coescocee $2,085,231 28 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. . $4,105,091 46 
eee I T- . 50.55ccccieu 0c. cbcccccsccenccescceccecececcecces cece 786,550 00 
Loans = Semper ’s Policies in were phalaibaniieed:aineeelitedon 414,558 00 
nie b pesoesence ean ea cocoa 110,000 00 
City, County, “"Townsh Pp, and other “Bonds esieane 1,077,339 15 
fas and W: nds 491,100 00 
National Rank Stocks 84,870 00 
Railroad Bonds. . 2,242,608 87 
Railroad and other Stocks.....2.52222.2222, 758,165 67 
R Se biiclet atin exe ahkveoe 537,538 70 
Premium Notes on ye in Force............ 569,224 76 
on Hand and in Bank.......... = 426,330 40 
Premiums in Course of Collection (net). yaeew 145,431 31 
i i lvs coc clebebecbecsebscueceoncs ccltccces ehb0. 090s < Wapebins 244,136 50 
SITES CINE BOSD RGOTUEE occ cccccccccnccceses 0 & secccee edeccccccsesscccccescsese eocce 246,504 34 
$12,239,529 16 
Sv ernicesstencecccoccnspeceseenescesecesbcccencccescosesecoccess cove ‘°11.236,837 25 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard...............cceccccccccccscccecccccccecseees 1d YL 91 


$17,248,900 00 
$69,527,665 00 


Number of Politics ieseed in 1891, 5,7 19, 2, tpraring 05050 Goasgceapderseccs asecccces 


Number of Policies in Force, r 3ist, 1891, 25,010, insuring (including 
SPUN SEEEENIIED 9. anc S000 sdencodcccescvccccsesceboese eseccccscseeteceseceesee 





Springfield, Mass., January 12th, 1892. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company forthe year 1891, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been care- 
fully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the Securities-and Bal- 
ances, as shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 
H. S. 4 
J- R. REDFIELD, 
EDWIN D. METCALF, 
Auditors. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSOAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary 
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THE AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ADT ae 





EIGHTY- SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Showing the Condition of the Company Jan. ist, 1892. 


* ASSETS. 

Real estate. ......- 6. 20.20.5000 $255,997 40 
Loans on First Mortgages ani ei 1,227,149 13 
Ground rents, well secured.... 7,253 34 
United States Loans........... 34,650 00 
Railroad Bonds and Lons..... 1,141,221 13 
Call and Time Loans.......... 156,750 00 
Interest and rents due and ac- 

ES Sas ijn scosesecncescss 26,173 82 
Premiums in course of collec- 

Riss Hh sik th 500s vais soos 68,924 06 
Cash in Theiiks and office of 

eT arr 175,421 65 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, 1, 1892, $3,093,540 53 








LIABILITIES. 


Losses in process of adjust- 
ment, including all unpaid 


NN ae chasis tain cates $398,918 34 
Reinsurance Fund, term...... 1,369,653 61 
eg “«  permanent.. 515,195 04 
Commissions unpaid.......... 2,621 36 
MOM OMMNBE. <5 5. ccccccesccsses 500,000 00 
| GREE SI ee Lage Sia NOR 307,152 28 
$3,093,540 53 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-Pres. 
RICHARD MARIS, See’y and Treas. 


JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
CHARLES P. PEROT, 
JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, EDWARD F. BEALE, Jr. 


ISRAEL MORRIS, 
P. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


SAMUEL WELSH, 
CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 





INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 
INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1892. 














Cash Capital, - $400,000 00 
ASSETS. 
Railroad and other Bonds... ...........- $281,345 00 
Providence and New York Bank : tocks.. yo 3 
Gas StOCKS. .... 2... cceee cecsceeeeeerceennenee 50,300 
pecee cccccccnoccococoseccosce 4 - 
Office Building.........-.....ceceesseee x 
Cash in Office and Banks.................++- 93,090 40 
| ~—y om (for ~~ iy ——% 70,365 99 
e neollec miums 
and other Assets..........66 cceeceeeeeeeee 152,838 90 
DORMR. . cocccdsccccccccccs covces cooe cecee $1,422,307 2 
LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid Losses and other Clai ainat ‘ 
Company..... _ apaces = heeee —— eoccce * $176,269 94 
Re-incerance DEIN. « Savuiecceveossoecoue 758,135 60 
SEs cccccesccccesesccccosssceveed foose 000 
Dc cibcok ciasdGsbus-bunenedsuseeces 97,901 75 
TRB, coccccccensccncesescoceccsesesceces 06 $1,432,307 29 





J. H. DEWOLF, Pres. J.B. BRANCH, Vice-Pres 
Gero. E. BixBy, Treas. E. L. WATSON, Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, eo 
if? beasesnenoceccescepocescosces 3483 STO 16 $3 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). pos 46 
Cash surrender values stated in eve licy, and 
guaranteed by the Massach setts Non-Fat eiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Oo. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Aat. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SPRBLinies. ae pore tad $34 #8 


$2,030,530 14 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

\ ces. Cash “distributions are paid upon all pol- 


policy has indorsed thereon the cash su 
insurance values to — the insured 
e Massachusetts Statu' 
Pamphlets, rates and wales for —— age sent on 
application t to the Company’s Office. 


meNJOS, M, F. a HEEL 4 sident. 











icesPres. 


cawe i. ent. Sec. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 31st December, 1890.......... $3,829.331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PI CIGnde> cnet obcctvindwcece cceces 1,357,821 14 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890................ $3,792,974 46 
> paid during the same 
Pike cvncrevccvcncesusetence $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GI ies nc. ccc ccceseseesete teccecesces 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 38 
SO BR wcocwccccesescccccccssesecestese 198,428 18 
AMOUNE.........00ceeeeeee $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 



































By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
£ D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Ww. HH. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

A. A. ENTON SMITH 
JOS ‘EPH - 1, CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAM RGE H. MACY. 
Wat STURGIS, aN RENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAA AC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
C. A. HAND WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLE' RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, J 

HENRY E. HAWLEY. 

CHAS. H. MARSHA VERNON H. BROWN, 
RISTIAN og THOMSON. 


JOHN D. JON, Presiden‘ 
W. H. H. MOO 
4.4.RA 





PH AGOSTINI 
¢ GORGE ‘W.CAMPBELL, 


Vice-President. 
. 2d Vice-President. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . . . . ° . - $147,154,961 20 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, Bt aT o.5. ae ele $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Rese 








rve, 7 * . e + ° 05,359 82 

Surplus, . . . . e 7 ° a a . 9,981,233 38s 
Receipts from all eourees, e eee . . + 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, Be one ee ig cel a 7 en 
° . ° ° 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 

Risks in force, . . . * e 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . . 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, .  . rane 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - . 93,556,441 59 
Interest accri.ied, Premiums deferred, etc., . e ° - 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


> carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, oe “e eS $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and Surplus, Se ee ee ee 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . . « «© « « .«, Saee sae er 
In Payments to Policy-holders. “Ses a ee 1,772,591 67 
In assumed, . ° ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 


In Risksinforce, . . ° ° - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 





Risks Risks Payments to 


Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19...$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,44b... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 93,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151 "602,483. .. 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
| Ourver Harriman. |S. Van RENSSELAER CruGER.| THEODORE MorForp. 
Henry W. Smitn. Cuartes R, HENDERSON. | Witt1aM Bascock. 
Ropert OtypHant. | Georce Buiss. | Preston B. Pius. 
Rurus W. PeckHam. | STUYVESANT Fisu. 


Samugt E. Sproutts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascock. 


Grorce S. Cor. Gerorce F. Baker. 


Ricnarp A. McCurpy./| Jos. THompson. - Hopart Herrick, Aucustus D. JUILLIARw. 
ames C, HoLpEN. UDLEY OLCOTT. mM. P. Dixon. CuHaries E, Miter. 
ERMANN C, Von Post.| FreEpERIC CROMWELL. | Ropert A. GRANNISS. ames W. Husrep. 


ALEXANDER H. RICE. 


| ALTER R, GILLETTE. 
Lewis May. | 


| James E, GRanniss. 


uLIEN T. Davigs. 
OBERT SEWELL. 


Henry H. Rocers. 
Jno. W. AucHINCLoss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VicE-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. ISAAC F. LLCOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F.1. A., Actua 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, ——, 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier. 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Pe 09 
WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. 
z 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, 








WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptrolier. 


way DrrEcToR: 


RS: 
M.D E. J. MARSH. M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 





II igen on sccxscusoness 81,000,000 60 
Reserve for Insurance in 
SES en ee 2,985,328 79 


a Giana es ccccctstecceesees 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
Brees AGRGOR 1000-00600. 00ccccees 5.587,948 S84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President 
Secretary. 
EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, ’ 
WM.A.HOLMAN, = { Ase’t Sec’ys. 


1,602,620 05 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


and 


HENRY 





Assets, ane ember 31, 1891, $6,233 899- 27 
Surplus. - -041.05 


1850. 1892. 


J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 


Life Insurance Company |’ Chicege, I 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
7 GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 
NEW . J Cc ps z > 
“me RANCE fi D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















1891. 
$6, $335,008. 50. $840,025. $1 gil, 955, 157. $14,101,654. San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIRELE AGENTS WANTED. 
CEO. H. ssn President. ———$$__—_—_—_—_—- 
©: Th! WHEEL WRIGHT: tess t Sec Feaons 
ssistan retar: 
A Wai T. STANDEN, Actuary ci : a 
can 
The two most lans of LIFE INSURANCE : y 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM La td which gives brie 
to the insured the possible amount of in- Insur- 
—— in the event ot d death, at the lowest ible 
t cash outlay; and the GUARANT D IN- — 
SOME POLICY which embraces every valuable f Company, 
ture of investment insuran and which in the = Philadelphi 
erent of avers, orereauang, the InEtred may a 
-8 J 
fo the e3 extent of oe fur been legal reserve value thereof, paren BOOND — pete ws » On 
_—— dance with the terms and conditions cf these Reserve tor reinsurance and ail other claims!,$87, 469 a 
eoem AGENTS ee + Surplus over all Liabilities.................... BUTLIB2 2 
‘TS. —— gf resent the Com- : 
¥.,are invited to address J. 5 GAPFNEY, § Benen: TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1992......$3,093,540 53 
Eitendent of Agencies. at — 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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Old and Young. 
ONLY THE FEW. 


BY MARY A. MASON. 


THERE are many birds in the nests in spring, 
There are many buds that a promise give, 

There are many songs that the poets sing, 
But only the few will live. 


There are many children to laugh and play, 
And many battles for youth to fight, 

And many brave on through the heat of day, 
But only the few till night. 


There are many hearts in this world to béat, 
And many eyes to see wondrous things, 
And many ears to hear music sweet, 
But only the few have wings. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





MISS REEDE’S TREATMENT. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 








THE telegram was from Jacksonville, in 
Florida. It was directed simply to Dr. 8. 
T. Guest, New York City. Dr. Guest was 


‘ so well known that the message was de- 


livered to him immediately. He happen 
ed to be in his office at the time of its ar- 
rival. He had become somewhat accus- 
tomed to the reception of those yellow en- 
velops. But his interest was great when 
he read: 

“Send nurse for bad case of nervous dis- 
order. Wire me reply to Jacksonville. Have 
written particulars.” 

These lines were signed Laura Eustace. 

This was aname he had not seen or 
heard for many years. When this woman 
had been Laura Weed, hers had been a 
name to move his pulses; but he had been 
young then. Now his pulses did not have 
the habit of jumping. Still he was con- 
scious of a keen curiosity as to what had 
been Laura’s life since she had become 
Mrs. Eustace. Evidently she had known 
he was in New York; but then, in his 
way, he was a public man. He wrote 
treatises on nervous ailments, and he pre- 
scribed for people whose nerves were play- 
ing pranks with them. He was really 
wonderfully learned on this subject, so 
learned that he fully realized how little he, 
or any one, yet knew of those mysterious 
things called nerves. 

The thought passed through his mind 
that Mrs. Eustace had sent a great dis- 
tance for what she required. Then he re- 
membered that she had married a very 
wealthy man, and could probably have 


- what money could procure. And it was 


not strange that she had come to the 

highest authority, especially when that 

authority had once been an old and tender 
friend. 

Doctor Guest was accustomed to think 
rapidly. He drew a sheet of paper to him 
and wrote on it: 

** Message received. Will act immedi- 
ately.” 

When he wrote the name he said to 
himself that Mrs. Eustace must be a 
widow, since she asked to be addressed in 
that way. 

Having sent a servant to the telegraph 
office with this, the doctor leaned back in 
his chaira moment. He was thinking of 
the trained nurses whom he knew and 
who reported to him. Suddenly his face 
brightened: ’ 

‘** She’s the one,” he said aloud, 

. He rose and left the house, not ordering 
hiscarriage. In half an hour he was in a 
parlor in Harlem. 

While he was waiting in that room he 
had time to think with a smile that Laura 
Weed still had power to make him move 
in her behalf. 

Presently the door opened and a girl 
entered, She was under medium hight. 
She had gray eyes set very wide apart and 
that looked full and questioningly at you; 
eyes witha spark far back inthem. A firm 
chin with a cleft down the middle of it. 
She walked up to the gentlemen and held 
out her hand, 

*“*T was so afraid you would not be at 
liberty,” said the doctor. ‘I had set my 
mind on you, Miss Reede.” : 

‘| haven’t been at liberty an hour yet,” 
she answered. ‘‘I left my last case this 

morning.” 

‘*Then you must be very tired,” hesita- 
tingly. 


‘* Yes; but what did you want?” 

‘*I want you to go to Jacksonville.” 

**T will go.” She looked at her watch. 
Ts it urgent?” 

“In my mind it is. I wish you could 
take the next train South. 

“ That goes inan hour?” 

e Yes.” 

‘*Very well. What kind of a case is 
it?” 

‘<The message said a ‘ bad case of nerv- 
ous disorder.’ ” 

‘** Man or woman?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

Miss Reede stood looking down a 
moment; then she moved toward the door. 
.**T have no time to spare, Doctor. Have 
you any instructions to give?” 

**No; Iam entirely ignorant; it’s for an 
old friend. I will telegraph that you will 
arrive, barring accidents and delays, at— 
let me see—your train will be due Thurs- 
day forenoon. Mrs. Laura Eustace is the 
name. That’s all I know. I will send a 
carriage for you now.” 

The two shook hands again, and the 
doctor left. 

Of course Miss Reede caught the train; 
she never missed one. Tho it was day she 
had her bed made and lay down in it. 
She could hardly remember, or she felt as 
if she could hardly remember, when she 
had really slept. But she slept now as the 
train thundered on away from the cold 
into the heat. Sometimes the girl awoke, 
half suffocated by that dreadful air which 
is the curse of sleeping cars. Then she 
feel asleep again. Her last place had been 
a hard one and the end of it was a funeral 
where she had been that person who is 
useful, but who is not grief smitten. For 
along time she kept dreaming of these 
last hours; she would spring up gasping in 
the horrible atmosphere. 

Finally when it was night she had the 
steward bring her some hot soup. Hav- 
ing drunk it she settled back again on her 
pillow. She felt as if she were being 
thrust head first down toward the South. 
She knew when the train stopped and 
when people came in, and the porter 
looked up their sections, and they talked 
about them and fretted that they were not 
as they had expected them to be. 

After this brief bustle there would be 
hours when there was only the regular 
throb and rush of the train through the 
darkness. 

After a while Miss Reede began to be 
curious as to where she was. She opened 
her window, tho it required an arduous 
struggle to do so. 

A volume of soft, fragrant air poured 
in. It was not like any air she had ever 
breathed. She had never been South be- 
fore. 

The train moved slower and slower. 
Porters and conductors went swiftly along 
the narrow aisles. 

‘*Charleston! Charleston!” was shouted 


] again and again. 


There was a delicious. salt odor on the 
breeze. She heard the mellow Negro 
voice in all cadences outside. 

She sat crouching on her bed as people 
crouch in sleeping berths. She was think- 
ing she would dress. She was aware that 
many passengers were leaving the car and 
many more were entering. 

She heard some one close to her, just 
the other side of the curtain, in the aisle, 
say: ‘*The train is two hours late now. 
And no one knows how much more time 
will be lost between here and Jacksonville. 
These trains are never on time. How 
Laura will suffer!” 

Miss Reede sat bent over, very still. 


Laura was meant. 


heard here and there. 
talk was often so suggestive. 


read. Odd, isn’t it?” 


that famous Dr. Guest sends her.” 
‘*She can’t perform miracles.” 


will save him.” 





She had a fleeting wonder as to what 
She was always curi- 
ously interested in snatches of talk she 
Such detached 


*“Come to think of it,” said another 
voice in response, ‘‘ that nurse must be on 
this train. That doctor telegraphed she 
had started. So Laura’s telegram to me 


‘Yes, very. I wish Laura didn’t build 
so much on this nurse. It’s just. because 


’ **No, indeed. And a miracle is all that 


asylum and be done with it,” said the 
other and harder voice. 

‘Oh, don’t say that!” earnestly. 
would kill her.” 

Then there was silence. The two women, 
for they were women who had been talk- 
ing, evidently had not moved. Miss 
Reede could hear their breathing and the 
rustle of their garments as they stirred 
slightly. 

The porter was probably preparing a sec- 
tion which had just been vacated. 1t was 
almost daylight now. 

Miss Reede put out her hand and pulled 
the curtains open a very little. She saw 
the two. They were well dressed, middle 
aged ladies. They had the society air. 
Miss Reede could tell that, even in the 
poor light. And one held her head rather 
haughtily and had a scornful upper lip. 
The girl could not help smiling a little to 
herself. She knew just how that scornful 
faced one would treat her if she were with 
her. She would treat her like a servant. 
But she had not been a nurse for five 
years, ever since she was twenty-one, 
without having been snubbed a good deal 
as well as appreciated somewhat. 

She decided to dress. Of course it was 
like dressing in a cage. At last, however, 
she stood out in the aisle and tried to 
shake herself into shape. 

Many of the beds had been vacated, 
and the seats were occupied by people 
who looked as people look who have 
passed the night in a sleeper. They had 
made their toilets; they pretended to 
themselves that they had rested. 

Miss Reede went and bathed her face 
and hands. When she returned she or- 
dered her section prepared for the day. 
As she settled herself in it she looked 
about her for those two women. There 
they were opposite, and one seat ahead. 
She was sure that they were going to 
Jacksonville. She watched them in an 
absent sort of way for some time. She 
saw that one of them spoke arrogantly to 
the porter and called him “Boy!” She 
saw, also, that he cringed slightly when 
thus addressed, and ran quickly at her 
bidding. She had never’ before heard a 
black man spoken to precisely as if he 
were a horse or a dog. 

Then she forgot all about the women. 
She gazed out of the window at the flat 
land and the desolate towns, and the pine 
trees. She dozed; she had a lunch. She 
dozed again. All at once the passengers 
began to move restlessly; the air was 
softer and sweeter; the black man came 
with his brush and made an attempt to 
sweep off the dust from the shoulders and 
the wraps of the people. The train came 
toastop. Drivers of different carriages 
screamed the names of different hotels. 
Miss Reede stepped out on the platform 
with the crowd. Involuntarily her body 
rejoiced in the caress of the air; to breathe 
that air was like accepting the greeting 
of an old and loved friend. 

She stood a moment looking about her. 
She saw a tall woman dressed in black 
standing a little aloof, but eagerly scan- 
ning every face. The two ladies from 
Charleston hurried toward this lady. They 
embraced her. They spoke rapidly and 
anxiously. Then the three faced about 
and stared into the crowd again. 

_ ‘The woman in black is Mrs, Eustace,” 
thought the nurse. But she stood quite 
still with her satchel in her hand. She 
preferred-to wait. 

In a very few moments the swarm of 
human beings had dispersed. There were 
left few save some men who were rolling 
trunks about. 

The three ladies came hesitatingly for- 
ward, the tall one in advance. 

‘Really, it is a lovely face,” said Miss 
Reede to herself. She remained perfectly 
passive. 

‘** Are you the nurse?” asked a sweet, in- 
decisive voice. ’ 

“‘Yes; from Dr. Guest,” was the an- 
swer. 

A quick flush covered the elder face. 
She put out both hands impulsively. 

“T am Mrs. Eustace. Oh, I am so 
glad!” holding the girl’s hands tightly, ‘I 
know Dr. Guest would not send any save 
the rightone. Driver,” turning to where 
a Negro stood respectfully waiting. The 
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“She might better send him to an 


‘Give him your checks, please, Miss— 
Oh, what is your name?” 


** Reede.” ‘ . 
*‘ Miss Reede. He will take your trunk 
with us. We'll go right to the boat. 


How late the train was! I hardly think | 
would have come myself if I had thought 
I should be away so long.” 

She nervously drew out her watch. 

‘*It is always late. You should have 
remembered that,” said the woman with 
the hard voice. 

**T don’t believe any harm will come 
because you gave yourself. a little 
change,” said the other, with gentle anx- 


‘*T hope not! I do hope not!” 
Meanwhile the four entered the car- 
riage. Negroes do not usually hurry. — 
Mrs. Eustace looked at her watch twice 
before the trunk was at length found and 
hoisted up by the driver. 

A quarter of an hour later they had 
alighted at a dock on the St. Johns, a 
short distance from the city. A steam 
yacht, polished, and shining and gay 
looking, was rocking there from the swell 
of a big steamer that had just passed on its 
way toward Jacksonville. 

‘* Don’t waste any time, Thomas, please,” 
said Mrs. Eustace to the man in charge. 
‘Make her go as fast as she can. The 
train was so late!” with a deep sigh. 

‘*- Yes, ma’am,” said Thomas. 

The boat veered out into mid-stream 
and then began to glide rapidly along, 
breathing rhythmically as she went. 

No one spoke. It was not more than 
an hour before the craft turned and went 
sliding up to a private landing. Above 
the landing bluffs rose, then a thick mass 
of orange trees, and in the midst of them 
a glimpse of white towers. 

The nearer they came to this wharf the 
more tense grew Mrs. Eustace’s face. 

** Laura, do control yourself!” murmur- 
ed the lady nearest her and who, Miss 
Reede soon learned, was the widow’s sis- 
ter, and who was called Mrs. Sublitt. 

** Don’t speak to me,” was the whis- 
pered response, 

The other woman only shrugged her 
shoulders and gazed about her. To Miss 
Reede’s surprise this person did not dis- 
embark. Mrs. Eustace told the man to 
take her on to Mr. Towne’s landing. 

The three walked up the planking while 
the boat steamed on. In a moment they 
were in the midst of shrubs among which 
rose a flight of stairs to the bluff. At the 
top of those stairs a wilderness of vines 
and flowers began—that lavish wilderness 
which Florida can produce as if by an 
enchanter’s power. 

Miss Reede dared not pause; if she 
paused it seemed to her that some charm 
might take away her power; and she had 
come here to work. 

The path did not lead directly; it twist- 
ed and turned among rose thickets. At 
one of these turns the party met a tall 
gentleman dressed scrupulously in white 
flannel. 

Mrs. Eustace’s hand went suddenly to 
her heart. 

‘* Oscar!” she exclaimed. 

The gentleman took off his hat with a 
somewhat sweeping flourish. 

He had a high, narrow forehead. His 
face was thin and long and beardless, and 
of an extreme sensitiveness. He would 
have been very handsome if he had not 
been nearly as fleshless as a skeleton. As 
it was he was attractive. He gave the 
impression of an almost ethereal refine- 
ment. 

‘“‘The roses tempted me out, Mother,” 
he said. ‘‘ But I did not expect the pleas- 
ure of meeting you and my aunt.” 

He kissed his mother and Mrs. Sublitt. 
Then he said: 

‘¢ Please present me to this lady,” glanc- 
ing at Miss Reede. 

‘“‘This is my son, Oscar Eustace, Miss 
Reede,” said the mother. 

She put her arm within her sister’s, and 
the two walked forward, thus leaving the 
nurse virtually alone with the young man. 

He looked at her seriously and intently. 
She met his gaze with that kind of glance 
which seems opaque, because it penetrates 
but is itself impenetrable. 

“This is my patient,” she instantly 
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asylum he would not be sane twenty- 


four hours.” 

She,walked on with him. She continued 
to observe him. She was thinking that to 
be too sensitive, tog susceptible in this 
kind of a world was much the same as be- 
ing out of one’s mind. 

Before she had gone many more rods 
she added mentally this remark: ; 

‘Perhaps he is not so sensitive, after 
all.” 

This was when he struck sharply at a 
spaniel who followed close at his heels 
and who nosed at Miss Reede’s skirts too 
familiarly. 

“Why do you strike at him?” she asked. 

“When a dog or a person knows his 
place, he must be kept in it,” he answered. 
«What is your place, Miss Reede?” 

The question came so shrewdly and yet 
with such apparent politeness, that the. 
girl was glad she had such a calm appear- 


- ance, ‘‘ veneering,” as she called it to her- 


self. Her heart gave a jump. She was 
confident he ought not now to know she 
came on his account. She was yet so 
ignorant of all concerning him. 

“What is your place, Miss Reede?” he 
repeated. 

She saw his mother and her sister just 
ahead. Mrs. Eustace stopped to pluck 
an oleander blossom. The girl was sure 
she was listening tho she appeared 
absorbed in the blossom. 

She smiled placidly as she replied: 

‘*It is to be your mother’s guest.” 

Mrs. Eustace walked on. 

“There is no more charming woman 
than my mother.” said the young man. 
“Nevertheless you will be bored to death.” 

“I think not. Florida itself is new to 
me. This garden is like nothing I ever 
saw before.” 

She looked round her ardently. He 
looked at her. 

‘Captain Hurst will bore you, too” he 
remarked, after a pause. 

“Who is Captain Hurst?” 

“A fellow who comes down from 
Palatka, and stays weeks at a time here 
when the fancy takes him. He will make 
love to you; I warn you that he will make 
hot love to you.” 

Miss Reede laughed. 

“T am not the kind of a woman for 
any Captain Hurst to woo. Besides”— 

She glanced up at his hollow-cheeked 
profile. 

** Besides what?” 

“Tt ought not to be a bore to be made 
love to,” with another laugh. 

“That's your idea, is it? 
regular woman.” 

“Of course I’m a regular woman. Did 
you think me a monster? I wish you 
would not make cuts with your cane at 
your dog.” 

“Tt is not my dog.” 

“Whose, then?” 

“Captain Hurst’s. He comes and goes; 
but the dog stays.” 

The spaniel came up and licked the 
hand held out to him, and which- had 
struck at him. He gazed up into the 
man’s face. 

Miss Reede now extended her hand; but 
the animal only wagged his tail at her. 

“Tt is mean to ill-treat a dog,” she said, 
vehemently. 

The young man reddened, and then 
grew pale; but he said nothing. The dog 
followed close to his heels. 

After a while, during which Mr. Eustace 
had been taking a flower from different 
blooming shrubs as they went on, he 
turned to Miss Reede. 

“You know what is said about a 
woman, a dog, and a walnut tree?” 

_ “Yes; you need nov repeat it,” she re- 
sponded, with some asperity. 

The man smiled with self-satisfaction. 
He presented, with a slightly exaggerated 
bow, the flowers he had gathered. 

Is took nearly ten minutes for the party 
to reach the house. As they came within 
sight of the colonnaded front a mulatto 
hurried down the steps toward them. 

“Mrs. Eustace,” he began, hastily, ‘I 
though Mr. Oscar was in his room. I just 

oo that he—oh, thank the Lord! There 
is!” 

: He stood one side as the group passed 

Sigs Oscar did not notice him in the 
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~ Within the hall Miss Reede saw him 
flash a glance at his mother. Then he 
disappeared through an open door at the 
right. The girl noticed that the mulatto 
man glided after him. 

A servant was sent to show her her 
room. By the time she had made some 
refreshing changes in her dress there was 
a knock on the door, and Mrs. Eustace en- 
tered. She went straight to the girl and 
put her hands on her shoulders. She 
turned her toward a vine-covered window. 
She looked at her intently. 

What a strong face you have!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ But are you pitiless as well as 
strong? It is, perhaps, only the weak who 
know how ito be merciful to the weak.” 
She dropped her hands and sat down on 
acouch. ‘‘ Come and sit by me, please,” 
she said. 

Miss Reede obeyed. She-had very firm 
nerves, but she felt them vibrating some- 
what. 

“IT trust everything to Samuel Guest’s 
judgment,” said Mrs. Eustace. ‘‘ Since he 
has sent you, Iconfide in you. Some phy- 
sicians say my son is insane. Some say he 
is only afflicted with diseased nerves, and 
will recover. Miss Reede,” turning almost 
fiercely toward the girl, “‘I adore my 
son! He must recover!” 

What could the nurse say? Nothing. 

‘Tom, the colored man, is Oscar’s valet, 
ostensibly only his valet. Really he is a 
watch, a spy on all my boy’s movements. 
Do you know what we fear.” 

Miss Reede looked questioningly at her 
companion. 

‘*Suicidal mania. He has shown terri- 
ble symptoms. The doctors say ‘ Occupy 
his mind; make him interested.’ Miss 
Reede, I want you to interest him.” 

The girl smiled with some bitterness. 

‘‘Tam the last woman who would be 
likely to interest a man,” she said. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, 1 am a nurse. I came here as a 
nurse.” 

She rose. Mrs. Eustace grasped her 
skirt and pulled her back to the couch. 

**Don’t forsake me!” cried the mother. 
‘*You can do what you please. You haven't 
got that chin for nothing. Oh, what shall 
I do?” 

She wrung her hands. . 

‘** Let me think,” said Miss Reede, with- 
drawing herself somewhat. 

Mrs. Eustace sat looking eagerly at her. 

‘*J will write to Dr. Guest,” said the 
girl. ‘‘ You write also. At any rate, I 
will stay until I hear.” 

“I have already written; but I Wish to 
write again. You will be here at leasta 
week. Now tell me, what did Oscar say 
to you just now?” 

In reply Miss Reede asked: 

** Who is Captain Hurst?” 

Mrs. Eustace’s vivid face darkened. 

‘** Did he mention him?” 

The girl told precisely what had been 
said, and again asked: 

** Who is Captain Hurst?” 

‘* There is no such person.” 

Miss Reede’s heart sank. She had sus- 
pected this. Her way seemed to shut be- 
fore her. , 

**Let us wait until we hear from Dr. 
Guest,” was all she could say. 

That night two letters started North to 
the famous doctor in New York. One was 
eager, apxious, prolix, confusing. The 
other was clear, concise, enlightening. 
The reply which came to the latter was 
brief enough. 


“You have thought you owed me some 
gratitude for help in the past. In re- 
turn do all you can for the son of the wom- 
an I once loved. I trust much to your judg- 
ment. Keep me advised. Send for me if 
you think best; but only if absolutely 
necessary.” 

Miss Reede put this note on her dress- 
ing table. She walked about her room 
with her hands behind her. She went and 
stood in front of the mirror. 

‘¢T am not in the least attractive,” she 
said, relentlessly; ‘‘ notin the least. But” 
—here a smile broke up the set expres- 
sion—‘‘ but I wonder if I have got this 
chin for nothing. I do certainly like to 
accomplish what I undertake. And I un- 
dertake this. Besides, I must earn my 
money.” 

She did not put on the nurse’s “‘ stripes” 
here. Her wardrobe was very plain; but 





she did not care. She felt that the acces- 
sories of an ornate toilet would not avail 
her. 

Meanwhile, was it possible that the lan- 
guorous climate affected her subtly? She 
was continually afraid that she should 
love her surroundings too well. She had 
never known before so much of the mere 
joy of living, save a few times insome New 
England Junes. 

With the thorougli resolution that was 
characteristic of her she brought herself 
to view Oscar Eustace as a ‘‘ case.” She 
studied him as she had never studied any 
case before. It seemed to her that she 
was with him almost every hour in the 
day. She read to him; she asked his 
opinions; she deferred to him in that in- 
ebriatingly sweet way which is the most 
powerful of flatteries. She quoted him 
in conversation with others. She looked 
up to him. She let him control her, or 
she seemed to let him do.so; and of late it 
was he who had been subject to control. 

It was curious that the spaniel, whose 
devotion had never before swerved from 
his master, now began to follow Miss 
Reede when she walked in the grounds; 
and the dog lay at her feet when she sat 
on the verandah. 

Sometimes she would take the brown- 
haired, devoted face between her two 
hands and kiss the white spot in the fore- 
head. The dog was a comfort. 

This was in the fifth week of her stay. 
She was alone—under the great live oak 
which grew near the landing. A bench 
had been placed there and she was sitting 
onit. Mrs. Eustace, her sister and Oscar 
had gone up the river in the steam yacht. 
Some one was always with Oscar. It was 
an unbreakable law that he should never 
be by himself. Tom, the mulatto, was 
with him nights. Of late Mrs. Eustace’s 
face had grown happier. She used to sit 
and watch her son and the nurse as they 
strolled out of sight among the shrubbery 
of the garden. He was certainly better. 
But some keen, jealous doubt went through 
her mind as she said this. She would ex- 
claim to herself: 

** How clever she is! She almost seems 
to have even changed her face.” 

She had taken every care she could 
think of to prevent he: son’s knowing that 
this girl was a nurse. She had invented a 
story as to the way she had met and be- 
come acquainted with Miss Reede. She 
despised herself for these inventions. 

Now as she sat in the boat and saw Miss 
Reede sitting under the live oak with 
Rob, the spaniel, lying near her, Mrs. 
Eustace suddenly turned hot with indig- 
nation that any one should come between 
her and herson. Unreasonable, you say? 
But then Mrs. Eustace was a woman. To 
be just to her, she tried to fight this feel- 
ing down. She glanced at Oscar, who 
was looking at that figure under the oak. 
His face was not so thin. His eyes were 
not so remote. It was several weeks since 
he had mentioned Captain Hurst. He had 
something else to think of, something 
different from the vagaries that had ruled 
him. 

‘*Give him an absorbing interest,” the 
doctor had written. 

But you cannot give a man an absorb- 
ing interest as you can give him a dose of 
medicine. 

Eustace slept better, his valet said. He 
ate better also. There were now occa- 
sions when he appeared to know that he 
cared for one kind of food more than for 
another. 

One of the little party in the boat was 
the lady who had come from Charleston 
with Mrs. Sublitt. She also saw Miss 
Reede under the tree. She looked at her 
a few moments in silence. Then she 
turned to Mrs. Eustance. 

‘*They say you are treating the nurse 
as one of your family. How do you find 
the experiment works? As for me I think 
all such experiments the hight of absurd- 
ity. Ifwe hire a person we hire one. 
It is merely a business transaction. I— 
oh, I beg you pardon, I’m sure. I for- 
got.” 

Mrs. Sublitt had bent forward and 
touched the speaker’s arm. She had 
tried to make her stop at the beginning of 
her sentence. It was toolatenow. The 


only hope was that Oscar had not. 





heard. His mother’s eyes were on him 
with a strained expression that was pain- 
ful tosee. She dared not speak. 

As for the man himself he had not 
altered his position in the least; he was 
still gazing at the girl near the wharf. But 
his glance seemed somehow suffused with 
red. 

The talk went on after a fashion; the 
gentleman joined in it. He was extreme- 
ly attentive in giving his hand to the 
ladies when they stepped on the wharf. 
He had a way of paying these attentions 
with an air of devotion that was not with- 
outits charm. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Eustace tried to 
meet her son’seyes. He left the party and 
walked to Miss Reede’s side. 

This girl had been in many hard places 
in the pursuance of her vocation, and she 
had never quailed till now. She shrank 
perceptibly as she met the man’s glance. 
But she was brave and she rallied in- 
stantly. 

What he said was quite harmless. 

“‘Let us go up into the garden, Miss 
Reede. I wish to give you a Marshal 
Neil rose.” 

The two went on behind the others who 
were now mounting the steps. 

‘**Let me help you,” he murmured, so- 
licitously. 

‘‘Thanks, no. I am able to walk up 
these steps alone.” 

‘**No doubt you are thoroughly able to 
go through life alone,” he responded. 

‘*Indeed, I hope so, since that is the 
way I shall probably go,” was the re- 
sponse. 

Nothing more was said until the two 
were in the very wilderness of roses and 
jasmine. 

Miss Reede had completely subdued all 
tremor of pulses, but the poignant inter- 
est of mind she could not subdue. She 
had a dreadful feeling as if she were walk- 
ing with a tiger. Worse than that—but 
she would not allow herself to think of 
that other phase of emotion which threat- . 
ened to dominate her. 

Mr. Eustace selected his rose. He took 
off his hat as he offered the flower. The 
girl felt asif she would rather die than 
show that she was moved in any way. 
She put her face down to the soft petals. 
She thanked him in a dry voice. 

** Miss Reede?” 

** Mr. Eustace?” 

She stood up very straight now, and 
looked unflinchingly at him. That coer- 
cive spark in her eye shone authoritative- 
ly. His gaze also was unflinching, but it 
underwent a gradual change. 

** You came here as my nurse?” 

“Tan” 

A silence. 

**T hope they pay you well for enduring 
my society?” 

No answer. 

‘*T have been imbecile enough to hope 
you remained in my company because it 
was agreeable to you.” 

Still no answer. 

‘* Now I know it was for money.” — 

The girl could not have spoken now if 
she had wished to doso. But she main- 
tained her upright mien. 

“It was for money, wasn’t it?” 

** Yeni: 

Perhaps he had had a faint hope that 
she would say no to this question. 

“T trust your wages are satisfactory.” 

He did not remember that he had previ- 
ously said the same thing in different 
words. Physically he had remained quiet 
as he spoke. Now he flung out one hand 
in a strong gesture. 

‘*Oh, this is intolerable!” he cried. 

Miss Reede became yet paler. 

‘*Your kindness, your—your respo®- 
siveness have been part of a treatment, 
then?” 

As he received no reply he took hoid of 
the girl’s arm. 

‘* Answer me!” 

‘*In a way, yes,” she said. 

“What do you mean by ‘in a way’? 
When you saw that I loved you, you de- 
liberately gave me hope because you were 
treating me? Good God!” 

Amid the conflict of feeling in the wo- 
man’s heart there was one conviction 
which the observation of years made en- 
tirely strong; the conviction that this man 
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was now sane. His eyes, his face, his 
manner, gave testimony to this. That 
* treatment,” which it so infuriated him to 
discover, had been successful. The incip- 
ent insanity was supplanted by something 
ronger. Dr. Guest's prescription had 
been followed out. And now? 

Now Miss Reede’s face changed to a 
softness which made its strength alto- 
gether enchanting. 

. She put her hand over the hand on her 
arm.- She smiled up at him. 

“What conclusions you draw!” she 
said, trying to restrain her tones from tell- 
ing too soon what her next words were to 
be. ‘‘When I saw that you loved me I 
deliberately gave you hope—because I 
loved you.” 

STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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HALLO, JACK FROST! 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





HALLO, Jack Frost! 
We thought you were lost 
Way off in the polar regions, 
’Mid the big ice floes, 
And the Eskimos, 
And the sturdy and stout Norwegians. 


All covered with rust, 
And thick with dust, 
Our skates and our sleds have rested, 
And no use had a chap 
For a sealskin cap, 
Or a coat that was double-breasted. 


The wind and the sun 
Had lots of fun— 

The breeze is a lively sprinter— 
But we longed to behold 
The signs that told 

Of a good old-fashioned winter. 


Hurrah! they come 

With a hum-hum-hum! 
The breezes dance a bolero; 

And down with a thud 

Through the rain and mud 
The mercury goes to zero! 


Above, there are are crowds 
Of angry clouds, 
The storm will be fierce in a minute; 
And oh, what joy 
To the girl and boy 
If jolly Jack Frest is in it! 


Bring out your skates 
And sleds, my matés, 
And hie to the place of meeting; 
For out of the north 
He’s sallied forth, 
And we'll give him a royal greeting! 


Hallo, Jack Frost! 

We thought you were lost! 
We felt uneasy about you; 

For tho you are rough, 

It is plain enough 
Wecan’t get along without you. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 








Or all the poor folk in Poverty Alley 
the cobbler was the poorest. It had not 
always been so. Once he had been quite 
well-to-do; but that was when he worked 
diligently at his last all day and before he 
had any acquaintance with the alley or 
the curse called liquor, that had brought 
him there. 

The cobbler did not mention the liquor 
when he was recounting the history of his 
downfall to his neighbors; he always said 
he owed his ill-luck to ‘‘bad times.” 
Whether or no they believed him does not 


’ matter. At all events they never contra- 


dicted him. Most of the time they were 
toostupid with drink to hear what he said. 
But one day some one heard him who was 
not too stupid. This was a very surly fel- 
low, at best and at worst. Well, he was 
at worst when he heard the cobbler de- 
nounce Poverty Alley, and immediately 
took such high offense at his remarks that 
then and there sprang up a fierce brawl, 
which ended in the cobbler being so 
hideously pounded, that he only lived a 
little while after, and the police took 
charge of the other man. 

. The cobbler’s wife was a frail little 


woman, and the fright and shock of it all 
so terrified ber that one fine night soon 
after she died, and this is where the story 
begins, for just before she died two little 


babies, twin-girls, were born to her, 


Now, the Poverty Alley folk were not 


overburdened with tenderness, and so 
they promptly decided that. they could 
not possibly be bothered with the children 
(which was a fortunate thing for them) 
and decided to dispose of them at once in 
order to get them out of the way. To this 
end they bundled them u, in a pair of 
very dirty shawls, gave first one and then 
the other a fine dose of whisky and milk, 
so that they might not chance to cry, and 
then and there sentthem out in different 
directions to be “lost,” which meant 
found. 


An angel stood with folded wings mid- 
way between here and Heaven. He was 
facing earthward, and his mild and tender 
eyes were turned upon ‘the world. He 
held in either hand a little object which 
it seemed to be his care to guard from 
harm, for his fingers clasped them about 
closely and once and again he raised them 
in his outspread hands and gazed at them 
as tho to assure himself that they were still 
perfect and unhurt. 

The one was of gold and sparkled like 
a gem, while the other was black and cov- 
ered with a dull rust, or so it seemed. 
But of both was the gentle angel equally 
careful, and on both did he press his lips 
before he spread his wings and sped for- 
ward on his way. He never stayed until 
he had reached the wretchedest hovel in 
the most miserable alley of the richest 
city in the world. There he paused, and 
entering the place passed on to where a 
rude box was made to serve as a cradle 
for two wee babies. The little ones were 
asleep; but they saw the benignant spirit 
bending over them and smiled him a wel- 
come in their dreams. He opened the 
tiny hands of first the one and then the 
other and placed within them the treas- 
ures he had brought. To the first he gave 
the golden, to the second the iron gift, and 
as he gave them he pressed his lips upon 
the brows of the little ones. Then he 
passed out and away. 








‘* Now I am ready, dear. Give me your 
arm and be careful of the steps. It is 
very dark.” 

‘“*Yes, uncommonly dark. Go easy, 
little Mother, and—I say, since when do 
you keep your bundles on the doorsteps 
for folks to trip over and—good Heaven! 
it moves! it’s alive! Mother, here’s some- 
thing alive wrapped up in an old rag of a 
shawlor some such. It’s moving! it’s cry- 
ing! Mother, it’s a baby!” 

In a twinkling the young fellow (scarce- 
ly more than a lad) had leaped up the 
steps he had just descended and back into 
the house, leaving his mother to follow 
after him in breathless wonder and be- 
wilderment. 

Somehow the door was closed upon 
them; somehow they stood together look- 
ing down upon the filthy bundle in the 
young man’s arm until some one remeved 
the shawl from about it. Somehow the 
last rag was cast aside and then, some- 
how, the baby was clasped to the mother- 
breast, while the mother-voice cooed over 
it and crooned to it and hushed its weak- 
ling cries. 

‘* There, there, my lamb! my bird! Was 
it cold? Was it hungry? Poor little heart! 
poor wee dove! Such a mite of a thing, 
Hugh! Only a few days old at most and 
left to die. But it sha’n’t die. No, no! 
We'll warm and feed and clothe it and it 
shall be our very own, sha’n’t it, Hugh?” 

And then, somehow, the little waif was 
bathed and fed, and clothed in tiny 
garments that had been laid aside long, 
long ago, and placed asleep in a cradle 
that had been hid away for many 
years; and the voice that sang its lullaby 
had not forgotten its sweetness, nor the 
eyes that bent over it their tenderness, 
nor the breast its mother love. 

The little baby had indeed been found. 
And so it was given a heart and a home 
and a name, andit grew up amid love and 
light and the best this world can offer. 

Everything seemed to come at the baby’s 
bidding and as tho it were hers by right. 
It was Hugh who named her Faustine 
** because it means lucky; and, you know, 
little Mother, she is a lucky thing to have 
happened in your way,” he said. 

She was a beautiful child and complete- 
ly ruled her adoring ‘‘Mother.” Her win- 





ning ways made her many friends, and 








she had scarcely to glance at a lesson 
before it was learned. Every cne mar- 
veled at her beauty, her grace, her valents; 
and no one thought to remind her that 

her beauty was -not of ber making, 

nor her grace of her finding, nor her 

gifts of her proving. If they had, perhaps 

Faustine might have prized them more. 

But as it. was she took them all for 

granted, and soon learned to put herself 

to no great pains to please, because she 

saw that her lovely face drew every one 

to her side, and her little, imperious ways 

held them there. 

lf she happened to blunder in her 
studies she was always excused where 
another child would have been scolded; 
and she seldom failed to win whatever 
honor was offered as prize for proficiency 
or exemplary conduct. It was easy for 
her to excel and easy for her to be good, 
and so she strove to do neither; the time 
she should have spent in endeavor she 
spent in dreaming. She would sit for 
hours picturing to herself all manner of 
wondrous scenes, and in all of these she 
was the central figure. If she fancied 
herself in fairyland, it was only that she 
might be crowned its queen. If she 
dreamed of great successes or conquests, 
they were always for herself alone. But 
she never struggled to attain any actual 
success. It was ‘‘too much trouble.” If 
her friends were willing to take her as'she 
was, all well and good; if not, she would: 
not put herself about to please them. Why 
should she? She was beautiful and clever 
and rich. In fact, so clever was she, that 
she thought it was really not at all neces- 
sary to try to become any cleverer. Her 
voice was naturally so fine that it would 
have been folly to spend much time over 
its development. Of course, if she had 
had to earn her living by its means it 
would be different; but as it was— And 
as for the use of self-denial and ‘sacrifice! 
Why, it was a joy to her mother to do for 
her, and she was sure she did not see 
what more was required of her than to be 
very grateful and say *‘ Thank you,” with 
a smile and a kiss. 

But one night, after sHé had grown from 
girlhood into womanhood, an odd thing 
happened to her. Faustine had a dream, 
a strange dream. And more wonderful 
than all, this dream came to her as she 
sat in a crowded hall listening to the 
marvelous voice of the young singer whose 
name wasin the mouth of every one, and 
whose fame extended far and wide. In the 
midst of the singing, which thrilled and 
moved her as nothing else had ever done, 
Faustine seemed to become aware of a 
strange and wondrous presence at her side. 
It touched her with its gentle hand, and 
she rose and followed it silently out of the 
crowded hall into the open night. Down 
the lamp-lit street it led her through 
crowded avenues and empty squares and 
still on, until they had reached the 
wretchedest hovel in the most miserable 
alley of this, the richest city in the world. 
There the presence stayed, and Faustine, 
trembling with fear and loathing, passed 
with him into the squalid place. 

In a far corner of the room there was a 
rude box which was made to serve as 
cradle for two wee babies, twin girls; be- 
fore this the presence paused. The little 
ones were asleep, but they saw the benig- 
nant spirit bending over them and smiled 
him a welcome in their dreams. 

He opened the tiny hands of first the 
one and then the other, and placed within 
them two treasures which he held. And 
the one was golden, but the other was of 
some base metal, or so it seemed. And on 
the first was graven Success, and on the 
second Failure. And Faustine saw that 
the child to whom the golden gift had 
been dealt held it but loosely in her hands, 
while she, to whose share had fallen the 
lesser gift, grasped it about with a tight 
clutch of her baby fingers; and then the 
angel raised his hand and it all had dis- 
appeared, and in its place Faustine saw 
her own life laid bare, not only as it had 
been and as it was, but as it would be in 
time tocome. And the vision caused her 
to hide her eyes, for she saw herself at last 
“sitting lonely and forsaken in some far 
and distant place, worn and bowed and 
old. Everything that had once been hers 
had slipped from her grasp, and the only 





thing she still retained was a heavy bur- 
den which bent her beneath its. weight, and 
on its surface was graven Failure. . 

Then Faustine raised her eyes in an- 
guish to the face of the angel, and she 
read there the lesson of her life; that to 
her as her birthright Success had been 
given. That she had always held her 
treasure but slackly, had neglected it and 
set it at naught, not knowing that every 
careless moment and every negligent im- 
pulse had gone to dim its luster and add 
to its weight, until now, incrusted with 
the faults and failings of a lifetime, it was 
the dull, misshapen, ugly thing she held, 
and that she could not cast from her. 

She raised her hands in dumb entreaty 
to the angel, and he smiled down at her 
sadly and pityingly, and lo! she was once 
more in the crowded concert hall, and the 
marvelous voice of the woman before her 
had just ceased, while from every part of 
the place broke deafening applause, and 
no one but was praising the beauty and 
grace and goodness of the singer. 

From all sides came the murmur, ‘‘She’s 
won success. She’s won success.” 





The little bell jingled; the small trap- 
door was slid aside; the basket was with- 
drawn, and another mmate was admitted 
to the Home for Foundlings. 

‘‘Tt’s a girl, ’m,” said the attendant to 
the matron, ‘“‘an’ a mighty slim one at 
that. She’s as weak an’ thin as a day old 
sparrow, an’ most froze into the bar- 
gain.” e 

‘* Well, we'll do what we can for it, and 
if it dies it ain’t our fault, and it’ll be its 
fortune. It’s a mighty hard world for 
foundlin’s.” 

But the newcomer did not die. She 
held to life with wonderful persistency in 
spite of colic and croup and cholera in- 
fantum. In fact, if there had been any 
one to love her in any case he might have 
done so ‘‘ for the dangers she had passed,” 
so many times did this miserable little 
waif evade death. But there was no one 
to love her. Every one was too busy, and 
she gave an unconscionable amount of 
trouble. 

She was a very unlovely baby, haggard 
and scrawny and weak and ill. The only 
features in her little face that might pos- 
sibly have been considered at all were her 
eyes, and they were so large and dark and 
solemn that they gave her an unearthly 
look. The chaplain, seeing her one day, 
thought her ‘‘the very. incarnation of 
abandonment ” and named her Azubah on 
the spot, which means Deserted, and 
which ‘‘ was enough to handicap her in 
the start for the rest of her life,” as the 
young physician said, with a laugh—only 
no one ever called her Azubah. She grew 
from a sickly baby into a fragile child, 
and by and by was removed from the 
Foundling Hospital to an Orphans’ Home, 
where she was registered as Azubah and 
known as 93. Here she was given lessons 
that she could not understand, and tasks 
that she was unable to perform. She was 
cuffed and buffeted and scolded and jeered 
at; she seldom was angry, and she never 
cried. She took the cuffs and the buffet- 
ings and the scoldings and jeers as a mat- 
ter of course, and it would have been a 
surprise to her to learn of any other way 
of living. But she seemed to have a rare 
instinct for self-denial and sacrifice; and 
wherever help was needed or comfort 
sought, there was poor little ‘‘ 93” ready 
to give her mite. And soon the children 
who tormented her through the day crept 
to her for consolation in the night; and 
she told them wonder-stories that made 
them remember their few pleasures, or 
sang to them in her sweet child-voice to 

help them to forget their many pains. She 
plodded along at her studies from day to 
day until she had mastered them; and what- 
soever was set before her as a duty that 
she was sure to do and do well, take what 
trouble it might. 

By the time she was fifteen she really 
had begun to grow plump. Then one 
day a visitor, seeing her amid all the 
crowd of gray-frocked girls who were 
made to march demurely before her, said, 
pointing to ‘‘98,” ““Who is that sweet 
faced one there ?—the one with the sweet 





face and beautiful eyes? Why wouldn't 
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At first the matron did not understand 
which of the girls the lady referred to. 
No one had ever called ‘‘93” sweet-faced 
before; in fact, they hhd grown so used 
to thinking of her as an ugly child that it 
was confusing to have her distinguished 
by any other quality. 

But after a moment the matron said: 

“You mean ‘93,’ ’m. Yes, hindeed 
she’s strong enough. She used to be ’or- 
rible sick an’ *hailin’, an’ we never thought 
as she’d pull through. But we're h’un- 
common careful of our h’orphants’ere, an’ 
it seems h’as h’if Proverdence ’ad favored 
hour h’efforts, for h’off late she’s cast 
hoff h’all ’er h’old b‘aches an’ pains, an’ a 
’ealthier girl you wouldn’t wish to find. 
Come ’ere, 93, an’ show the lady ’ow 
‘ealthy you are.” 

Thus “93” being ‘’ealthy,” and the 
lady being ‘ willing,” the two departed 
from the Home together, and Azubah was 
made to understand that she was being 
taken ‘‘on trial,” to see if she could be 
made to ‘‘do” as nursery-maid to the 


lady’s baby. 
“What are you called, child?” inquired 
the lady. 


” 


“93, ma’am,” replied Azubah, simply. 

‘““No, no. I mean, what is your name 
—your baptismal name?” 

‘‘T’'m Azubah on the books,” responded 
the girl. 

“Fancy!” exclaimed the lady, in a 
shocked voice, and then, after a little, she 
said: ‘‘ But, you know, one could not call 
you Azubah. You must really have an- 
other name. How would you like to be 
called Jane? That is a good, short word, 
and easy to say when one is in a hurry. 
Suppose one were to call you Jane?” 

The baby proved a gentle little fellow,and 
Jane grew to dearly lovehim. She tended 
him with unflagging zeal, and was so de- 
voted and untiring that she soon won her 
way into the very heart of the family— 
which, of course, was the heart of the 
baby first of all. 

Then one day when she was singing to 


‘him upstairs in the nursery, a gentleman 


downstairs in the drawing room started 
suddenly to his feet at the sound of her 
voice. 

“Who is that singing?” he demanded 
eagerly, of his hostess, and when she had 
informed him they fell to discussing Jane's 
future in a very surprising way. She 
was to be sent abroad to study singing, 
being loaned the means to do it until she 
could earn enough to pay it back. That 
was the gist of it. 

‘So Jane was launched into a new life, 
and it seemed to her she could scarcely 
contain herself for the joy she felt in liv- 


ing. 

Ah, how hard she worked! She prac- 
ticed scales and trills until they were mar- 
vels of smoothness and velocity. She 
studied foreign languages and taught her 
own to the daughters of her lodging-house 


keeper to help pay her board. She even. 


gave singing lessons to a young girl who 
had a beautiful voice but could not afford 
Mme. Solfeggio’s prices and was glad to 
get her instruction at second hand; and 
she did so many little offices for every one 
in between that it was no wonder her days 
flew past and she was scarcely aware of it 
before she was pronounced by Madame 
“fit for the public.” 

Then one night she was singing before 
a vast audience in a crowded concert-hall 
(it was for the benefit of an Orphans 
Home) when an odd thing happened: Jane 
had a strange dream. And more wonder- 
ful than all, this dream came to her'as she 
sat in her dressing room waiting to be 
summoned to sing, and she was very well 
awake at the time. 

Suddenly she became aware of a won- 
drous presence at her side. It touched her 
with its gentle hand, and she rose and 
followed it silently out of the hall into the 
open night. Down the lamplit street it 
led her, through crowded avenues and 
empty squares, and still on until they had 
reached the wretchedest hovel in the most 
miserable alley of this, the richest city in 
the world. There the presence stayed; 
and Jane, trembling with pity and awe, 
passed with him into the squalid place. 
Ina far corner of the room there was a 





rude box, which was made to serve as a 
cradle for two wee babies—twin girls; and 
before this the presence paused. The lit- 
tle ones were , but they saw the 
benignant t bending over them, and 
they smiled him a welcome in their dreams, 
He opened the tiny hands of first the one 
and ra the other and placed within them 
two treasures that he held. And the one 
was golden, but the other was of some 

metal—or so it seemed. And on the 
first was graved Success, and on the other 
Failure. And Jane saw that the child to 
whom the golden gift had been dealt held 
it loosely in her hands, while she to whose 
share had fallen the lesser gift grasped it 
about with a tight clutch of her baby 


gers. 

And then the angel raised his hand, and 
it all had disappeared, and in its place 
Jane’saw her own life laid bare, not only 
as it had been and as it was, but as it 
would be in time to come. And the vis- 
ion caused her to screen her eyes, for she 
saw herself at last surrounded by hosts of 
people all praising her and lauding her 
name, Everything she had once lacked 
had come to her; but of all-her possessions 
she clung most lovingly to a glistening 
sphere that she held, and upon whose sur- 
face was graved Success. 

Then Jane raised her eyes in gratitude 
to the face of the angel, and she read there 
the lesson of her life. That to her as her 
birthright Failure had been given. That 
she od ciseen held her portion closely, 
had struggled to improve its condition, 
and was never discouraged—nor did she 
know that every diligent moment and 
every heartful impulse had gone to bright- 
en its dullness and lighten its weight, 
until now relieved of the faults and fail- 
ures of a lifetime, it was the perfect thing 
she held, and that she would not cast from 
her. 

She raised her hands in dumb bliss to the 
angel, and he smiled down upon her ra- 
diantly, and lo! she was once more in her 
small dressing-room, and was being called 
before the people to sing. And upon 
every face in the great audience she 
saw pleasure in her triumph, but on one 
there was nothing but sadness, and be- 
yond the glamour of her own success she 
saw the shadow of her unknown sister’s 
failure. 
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PEBBLES. 


BETTER late than never—going to bed.— 
Drake’s Magazine. 


.... When an Irish baby isin the cradle, 
you can’t compesge it with a sham-rock.— 
Boston Courier. 


...“*I wouldn’t mind my wife’s having 
the last word,” said Mr. Meekins, “if she 
would only hurry up and get to it.”,-— Wash- 
ington Star. 


....There would be more people on their 
way to Heaven if there were not so many 
trying to get there in their own way.— 
Ram’s Horn. 


.... The Skeptical Aunt.—‘‘ What does he 
do, Dolly, for a living?’ Dolly (greatly 
surprised): ‘‘ Why, Auntie, he does not have 
time to earn a living while we are engaged!”’ 
—Life. 


....A Tired Man.—‘‘Is he so lazy?” 
‘Lazy! Lazy is no name forit. He isso 
awful lazy that it tires him to keep up with 
the earth when it turns on its axis.’’—Tez- 
as Siftings. 


.... Filkins: “Dr. Killum has paid five 
visits to our house.” Bilkins: ‘‘ My! at ten 
dollars a visit! That’s expensive.” Fil- 
kins: ‘It’s only ten dollars. The last four 
he was after his money.”’—Brooklyn Life. 





....“‘T had to be away from school yes- 
terday,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘ You must bring 
an excuse,” said the teacher. ‘‘ Who from?” 
“* Your father.” ‘“‘ He ain’t no good at mak- 
ing excuses; Ma catches him every time.”— 
Tid-Bits. 


...."' When we were in the North seas,” 
said the whaling captain, ‘‘we frequently 
traded blubber for sealskins.’’ ‘‘That’s 
nothing,” said Bond. ‘‘ Down in the North 
River region my wife worked the same 
racket on me.”—New York Herald. 


:... Young Husband: ‘“ Well, my dear, 
did you succeed in finding a stove to suit 
you?” Young Wife: “Indeed, I did. Such 
good luck. I got a stove that will never 
cost us a cent for coal. The dealer said it 
was a self-feeder.”—The Christian Register. 


....A Harrisburgh, Penn., correspondeni 
writes: ‘‘ We have afew rural legislators 
here who can scarcely take care of them- 
selves, let alone looking after the interests 
of their constituents. Only yesterday a 
gentleman from one of our neighboring 
counties, who had just received his order 
for stamps,went to the city post office to get 
them. ‘ What denomination?’ inquired the 
clerk. ‘ Lutheran,’ said the member, mod- 
estly.”—Housekeeper’s Weekly. 








PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
In orange, but not in plum, 
In grieving, but not in glum; 
In crying, but not in weep, 
In dreaming, but notin sleep; 
In wander, but not in stray, 
In buying, but not in pay; 
In sorrow, but not in sad, 
In urchin, but not in lad; 
In danger, but not in fear, 
Tn learned, but not in seer; 
In twenty, but not in two, 
Tn pigeon, but not in coo. 
The whole word is an interesting _person 

to children. 


DIAMOND IN HALF SQUARE. 


oO * 0000 
Oo * * * 0 O 
* * * * * 
o #*-* 

0 0 * 

0 0 
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The diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, to cut 
off; 3, a rolling stone; 4, a.kitchen utensil; 5, 
a consonant. 

The half square, across: 1, A mineral; 2, 
goes off clandestinely; 3, famous in Indian 
stories; 4, nine inches; 5, a small inclosure; 
6, in like manner; 7, a consonant. 

UNITED DIAMONDS. 
* * 


* 
* * x 


* * 
*% & & = @ 
* * 


* * & 
aK 


* 
* 
* 
* * 
Left hand: 1. A consonant; 2, coy; 3, to 
exhilarate; 4, affirmative; 5, a consonant. 
Right hand: 1, A consonant; 2, an act of 
law; 3, entirely; 4, a measure; 5, a vowel. 
The two words united—in a mirthful man- 
ner. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 21st. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Fatherhood—Motherhood. 


INCOMPLETE RHOMBOID. 


Reading across; 1, Feel; 2, meed; 3, leek; 
4, teem; 5, deer; 6, leer: 7, reef; 8, deem; 
9, keep; 10, deep; 11, teek; 12, reem; 13, 


reek, 

‘ Reading downward: 1, F; 2. em; 3, eel: 
4, leet; 5, deed; 6, keel; 7, meer; 8, reed; 9, 
reek; 10, feed; 11, meet; 12, peer, 13, peep; 
14, kee; 15, me; 16, K. 


CROSS AND SQUARE WORDS. 


ee ct ct 


Reviver. 








Short-Sighted 
.—the woman who 
doesn’t use Pearl- 
zxe, the woman who fails to 
have herservants use Pear/ine. 
She fails to see what is good 
for her; she fails to have what 
is best for her. 

Without Pearline washing 
and cleaning is drudgery and 
toil, and wear and tear, and 
rub, rub, rub. 

With it, there is no hard 
work, and no harm to the 
finest things ; there is little or 
no rubbing. 

Use Pearline, and rest from 
your labor; the rest of your 
labor—the hardest part—is 


done by Pearline. 
Beware of imitations. 243 JAMES PYLE,N.Y, 










(145) 33 
For USE 
Pil 
sue, PONDS 


Bruises, EXTRACT, 


Wounds, 

Chafing, eeaeaadl: 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 


Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 

ACCEPT NO SURSTITUTE. 

MAGNOLIA METAL 
N USE BY 


IN U 
Eight Leading Governments 
Best Anti-Friction Meta! for 









Machinery Bearings. Mage 

: nolia Anti-Friction 

aN =~ Metal Coe., 

%, Owners and sole Manu- 
4, — _ facturers. 

74 Cortlandt St.. New York. 

Chicago Office, 41 Traders Buiidine. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD Cooks 


‘The Year Found. 
Send to ARMOUR & CO., 
for Cook Book showing 4. of Anicago. 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 





Uric Acid mastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
gout or rheumatism. Dr. L. a. 
= Sayre, N. Y., ;s: ‘* I improve 
& daily from the use of this valuable 
e water, and am recommending it to 
my patients.”’ Dr. R. M. C. Page, 





h ered) Trave Mark. 31 W. 33d St., N. Y.. says: ** 

fs no doubt about it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER is a big thir ¢ 
r gouty folks. lam an advocate for its use in the Uric Aci: 
Diathesis, especially when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 
gnactual outbreak of gout eccurs.’’ Dr. Page iseminent au 
thority upon Mineral Waters. Itis a positive cure for Aidney 
and r troubles. Send for pamphlet. 

AY, NEW YORK- 









Sar SPANSi2NG, 


CFFICE : 945 BROAD 








*SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE” 


PERI 
WRANUM 


GREAT MEDICIN 
1H ' . 


Te » 









PURE,DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


‘ AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AND 
WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION FOR 


IN VALIDS 
CONVALESCENTS 


AND THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AND 


pd ed 





PASTOR’S CLOCK, 
For Pulpit or Study Desk. 
Send for Description. 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 








Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 





SPECIMEN COPIES, 

Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us,0n a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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WHOLESALE UOTATIONS TO COUN- 
HANTS. 


mere — Thursday, Jan. 2st, 1882.] 
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Tessie Mixed Western.. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, i 1, per, 100 =: 


“ Shipp ing ° 
Straw, ive, per. 100 a 
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EGGS. 
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LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of ovr subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 
THE BEE KEEPER'S WINTER. 


BY JULIA ALLYN, 








THE winter of the systematic, progressive 
bee keeper is one of work and preparation, 
yet a time of enjoyment. 

The man or woman who delights in using 
the common carpenter tools is'the best and 
most contented bee keeper. 

It is easy to buy whatever the bee keeper 
needs, but it is more satisfactory to make 
the var:ous- implements and articles re- 
quired in an apiary, and all may be made, 
or, at least, put together by women bee 
keepers. Not only is it possible to do all 
this but it is pastime for. those who can 
handle tools, and all may use them witha 
little practice. , 

Notwithstanding so much has been said to 
the contrary, women can drive nails quite 
as well as men, particularly the bright wire 
nails that are now used exclusively in many, 
if not most apiaries. Working in white 
wood, poplar, ash or aromatic pine, clean 
and sweet as the dew of heaven, is quite as 
interesting, and perhaps as profitable, for a 
bee keeper, as working worsted and making 
tidies, altho the bee keeper may still con- 
tinue to make tidies and work worsted and 
it is hoped that in the winter coming as in 
previous times, the collections in the rag- 
bags will re-appear in mats and carpets 
like those our grandmothers delighted to 
make and made so well. 

Bat the apiary—we must build for that in 
winter; indeed, on the winter work may 
depend success in summer, when there are 
many things to attend to outside of bee 
keeping, if bee keeping be a side or a joint 
industry. Itis like constructing a house, 
making all the parts beforehand, and then 
merely putting them together when the 
time to build comes. 

If bee keeping or anything else be planned 
in this way, how easy and simple are the 
completing stages. 

The bee keeper’s workshop should be a 
cozy place, with open fireplace, if possible. 
Only a few tools and a bench are required. 
The fire is needed to warm the worker and 
the foundation. The foundation cannot be 
bought in winter; that is, it is too brittle to 
transport. It should be secured in the fall 
and then in midwinter, by warming it a 
little by the fire it can be used. ~ 

A bee keeper who began last season; that 
is, the season just closed, writes: 

“T have twelve colonies in double hives. If 

they increase to twenty-four next year what do 
I need for them and where can I get the supply? 
We have plenty of seasoned pine lumber on the 
place, and there is a saw and planing mill only 
two miles away.” 
If she have plenty of lumber and a sawmill 
near, she need go no further for supplies; 
except for the honey or section boxes. 
These are made. by special machinery and 
are cheaper bought than made. 

For twenty-four colonies, fifty-six boxes 
in a hive, two sets will be required. 

It is supposed that the inquirer wishes 
comb honey, as most women bee keepers, 
especially beginners, find it more con- 
venient and agreeable to work for honey in 
the comb. But they must resort to the ex- 
tractor if money or more money is to be 
made. In respect to comb honey, the comb 
or wax which exudes from the bodies of the 
bees is given to them for a receptacle in 
which to store the honey and is not fit or 
intended to be eaten. It is unnutritious and 
indigestible, altho soluble. But the people 
generally still cling to the belief that the 
presence of the comb is a guarantee of 
purity; but itis not. If sugar be fed to bees 
they will store it in beautiful white comb; 
but it is still sugar, or at least the change 
is but slight. So much has been said 
against this product, however, that this 
method of manufacturing honey is not prac- 
ticed as much as formally. 

But to return to the winter work. Take 
a hive to the box factory or get the price for 
making. If bee keeping is to be continued 
year after year, it is cheaper to buy one 
hundred hives at once. One hundred hives 
including lumber have been made for thirty 
dollars; that is, the pieces of the hive fur- 
nished ready to nail together and for five 
cents a hive more, hives have been nailed 
up. Ifthe lumber be supplied by the pur- 
chaser the price would be considerably less. 
The lumber used in the hives referred to 
was inferior, of course, but the hives proved 

to be good enough; for two coats of paint 
sealed the outside and the bees sealed the 
inside with propolis, The hives had better 


. 











all be nailed up at a time and painted, 
then the parts do not warp, they are ready 
for use, and may serve as cupboards in 
which to store various articles which should 
be kept from dust, sun and mice. 

For the twelve new hives one hundred and 
twenty brood frames will be required, ten 
for each hive and eighty-four brood frames 
for the second story of the hive, seven in 
each hive, and each frame holding eight 
one-pound boxes. Take a frame to the box 
factory and have a number of each of the 
four parts of it sawed out. 

The cost is trifling, and after the machin- 
ery is set a large number will cost less pro- 
portionally than a small one. A thousand 
pieces or two hundred and fifty frames are 
not too many to order if bee keeping be 
continued as an occupation. 

The frames must be made of soft wood. 
Pine wood is good enough. The nailing of 
the frames is made easier or they are nailed 
faster by means of a nailing block—a block 
which holds the four pieces in place during 
the nailing process, It is much better to 
use it, for then the frames are all exactly 
even and uniform. Any one may make the 
block in this way: On a piece of plank, two 
inches thick, as long as the top bar of the 
frame and as wide as the length of the end 
pieces, lay a frame nailed exactly right. 
Mark on both sides of the end pieces of the 
frame, and then saw on each line as deep as 
the end pieces are wide and into these 
grooves the side pieces will fit. A button 
may be attached to the block, to hold the 
pieces in the grooves while nailing. To 
nail a frame, place the end pieces in the 
grooves, stand the block on end and nail the 
top bar and reverse the block to nail the 
bottom bar. 

In driving two nails into the ends of the 
pieces, drive them at angles so that when 
in the wood they stand like the letter V. 
The nails will not pull out so easily if 
driven in this way. With a light hammer, 
anda bench of the right hight, the nailing 
of frames is easy and pleasant work. 

Then the frames must be wired, five 
strands across from top to bottom bar, 
through awl-holes made in the center of 
each bar. The wire is needed fo hold the 
foundation and keep it from sagging. The 
wire, which should be fine, may be bought 
on spools at hardware stores. As to the 
foundation when it is attached to the frame 
and wires there should be half an inch space 
between it and the end pieces and about 
half an inch between it and the bottom bar. 
Therefore, order foundation, cut eight 
inches wide and sixteen inches lorg. To 
attach the foundation to the frame, bend at 
right angles, half an inch of the long side 
of the foundation, lay the sheet on the wire 
with the turned down edge flat against the 
under side of the top bar. Stand the frame 
on end, resting on the top bar and witha 
screw-driver or case knife dipped in honey, 
to lubricate it, press the foundation on to 
the top bar. It will adhere and remain 
firm. ‘Co imbed the wire a ‘“‘ wire imbedder’”’ 
is provided that does the work quickly. It 
costs only ten cents and may be obtained of 
supply dealers. To imbed the wire place 
the frame with foundation, with wire side 
up, on a board that will go inside the frame, 
and then press the wires in. 

For each of the twenty-four hives next 
year will be required fifty-six honey or sec- 
tion boxes. These will cost not over five 
dollars, probably less. They are bought in 
pieces ‘‘in the flat,’? as the dealers say, 
dove-tailed, and with a light hammer are 
fitted together easily and quickly. Be sure 
and get the kind with two wide pieces and 
two narrow pieces, and when placed in the 
hive have the narrow pieces for the top and 
bottom. This gives the bees freer access 
and greater freedom. After the boxes are 
put together, attach a sheet of foundation 
to the under side of the top piece of each 
box so that it will hang free, with a half 
inch space on the sides and bottom. The 
foundation stretches, and if it filled the 
box it would bulge out when drawn out by 
the bees and filled with honey. 

In the spring when the bees swarm do 
not give the colonies the upper story till the 
lower story or brood chamber is well filled 
with brood and honey. When that time 
comes add the second story, and the season’s 
work begins, and generally there is little 
more to do with the bees till the honey is 
removed. 

That swarms may come early the bees 
may be fed a little in April to stimulate the 
queen. Place an empty upper story on the 
hive and in it, in a shallow baking tin, 

filled with shavings or sticks, pour warm 
honey or sugar and water. There is no 
danger that the sugar and water will get 
into the surplus honey, for the bees store 
in the brood chamber what they consume 
themselves. The idea advanced by some 
bee keepers that the bees, if fed with sugar, 


will carry it all to the second story—that 
the bees instinctively recognize it as not 


their own product, and remove it to get it | 


out of the way that they may have honey 
for their own use, has no foundation in fact, 
Paint the hives, in the winter, two good 
coats, and paint every hive a different color 
or shade. The appearance is better, and 
there is bee-utility in the plan. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 
BY J. W. CAUGHEY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the poor condition of 
the farms of Massachusetts the Yankee will 
always find some way out of the woods. 
Chicken farming and fruit growing is earn- 
ing for one man near Boston a clean net 
profit of $3,500 per annum. Another one 
clears $4,000 on Pekin’s ducks, and as much 
more ona patent incubator. This is inde- 
pendence and good health, something many 
rich men in large cities fail to find. 


Feather eating among. chickens can 
often be prevented by putting a small quan- 
tity of salt in their soft feed, enough to give 
a moderately salty taste. Three heaping 
tabiespoonfuls of common salt for one hun- 
dred hens is not too much every day. This 
should be tried. 


A good food for ducks is scalded bran 
mixed with cut grass and cooked grain; 
plenty of oyster shells and water placed in 
small troughs about the duck runs is neces- 
sary at all times. Ducks lay best the first 
year; older than two years you need expect 
but very few eggs. Some keep them simply 
for feathers, after they become too old for 
laying. Feathers, when clean, command 
thirty cents per pound, often higher prices. 


Fresh bones from the butcher’s with pieces 
of meat on them, are better when ground up 
fine for a flock of fowls, than beef scraps. 
The two elements composing the bone and 
meat are highly conducive of egg produc- 
ing qualities. Without such foods, fowls, in 
cold weather, will lay very few eggs. In 
summer they find much of this kind of food 
in bugs and worms. 


There is not as large a percentage of fer- 
tile eggs laid by a flock of hens in cold as in 
warm weather. So donot expect as many 
chicks from those you place under the hens 
or in an incubator at this season of the year 
as you would later in the spring. All eggs 
should therefore be carefully tested for their 
fertility before placing in process of incu 
bation. 


A row of plum or pear trees should line 
the runs of your poultry yard. They serve 
two purposes—shade for your flock in 
hot weather, and the fruit is very good 
for the fowl to eat. The dropping about 
the roots of the young trees is an ad- 
mirable fertilizer, making them yield in 
abundance, while without it they would do 
nothing, contparatively speaking. Try this 
arrangement. 


Poultry for market is a very profitable 
business, and especially so when artificial 
hatching and brooding is brought into use. 
It costs from seven to nine cents per pound 
to produce a marketable broiler, and they 
sell at from thirty to forty cents per pound 
live weight. Assome of the broiler chicks 
weigh from four to six pounds you can read- 
ily comprehend why I assert that it is a 
profitable business. 


During the holiday weeks of last month 
nearly 100,000 turkeys changed hands in 
the Pittsburgh, Penn., markets. Many of 
the large steel manufacturers present tur- 
keys to their employés, some few of which 
place orders for from 1,5000 to 5,000 turkeys. 
The working class live well and pay for the 
best in the poultry market. The commis- 
sion houses handle these orders and send out 
throughout several States to get all they 
require. 


The eggs of the Light Brahma, Langshan 
and Cochin are the largest laid by any varie- 
ty of domestic fowls. The Plymouth Rock, 
Wyandot, Dorking, Red Cap, Indian Game 
rank next. The Leghorn, Houdan, Minorca, 
Hamburg, Black Spanish are the last, laying 
a medium sizedegg. It is customary with 
a careful market poultryman to sort over his 
eggs, placing the largest in one package 
and the small in another, letting his cu 
tomer pay a few cents more for the larger 
sizes. 


If your poultry building is snug and 
warm, the cracks well sheltered from the 
cold, sharp winds, you can usually find 
under reasonable care that the pullets will 
lay quite steadily in the coldest weather. 
We bank horse manure around the base of 
all our foultry buildings. The heat from 





the manure keeps the floor af the house 
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quite warm all winter. It should be put 


about the building in November, before it 
becomes frosty. You should remember this. 


Costing just as much to feed a flock of 
common fowls as the thoroughbred stock 
consumes, obtaining twice and often three 
times the value of the former kind, can it 
be any but a short-sighted person who will 
waste time with any but the best, even tho 
they cost him $5 per head. Be wide awake, 
my reader, and do not be called a drone on 


account of your stupidity. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 





POULTRY AND SMALL FRUITS. 
BY MYRON SUMNER PERKINS. 


PoULTRY keeping and small fruit grow- 
ing are two branches of rural industry that 
may be profitably prosecuted in conjunc- 
tion. They are identical in this respect that 
liberal returns may be realized from small 
outlays of capital. The labor required 
while detailed and demanding much atten- 
tion, is considerably lighter than the work 
of ordinary farming. Hence it is that these 
pursuits are to be freely recommended to 
farmers’ wives and their children, as offer- 
ing splendid opportunities for procuring 
“ pin money.”’ 

To mention a case in point. There is a 
farm near here, upon which a small area of 
land is devoted to small fruits. The wife 
and children picked all the berries last 
summer and kept a record of all sales. At 
the close of the season, it was found that 
the snug little sum of eighty dollars had 
been realized. Men, past the prime of life, 
or others, who are partially invalids, will 
find an occupation suited to their strength, 
in the care of poultry and the cultivation 
of fruits. The “droppings” of fowls form 
the very best fertilizer for fruit trees, vines 
and plants, and these latter, when located 
in poultry yards and “ runs ”’ afford desira- 
ble protection from sun and wind, which is 
quite an item in the comfort of the “ hens.”’ 

Poultry products and the fruits may be 
readily sold together. The most satisfac- 
tory method and the one securing highest 
prices is to establish a select retail trade 
among city folk, and the same persons, who 
eagerly buy fresh eggs and poultry meats, 
will be found ‘quick’? customers for all 
kinds of fresh berries in their seasons. 

POULTRY. 

There is no ‘‘secret’’ in successful poultry 
keeping, unlessit be the use of plenty of 
good common sense. Treat the fowls as 
you think you would wish to be treated, if 
in their place, is a safe rule to follow. 
Provide warm, roomy houses, supplied 
with plenty of window glass for the admis- 
sion of the sunlight. Keep the same clean, 
dry and wholesome by the free use of ab- 
sorbents. Don’t forget that fowls bathe to 
rid themselves of lice and dirt; and provide 
a large box, filled with dry loam, sifted 
coal ashes, or other similar substance 
where “ biddy”’ may free herself from the 
many parasites with which she is afflicted. 
In feeding, a variety of food should be made 
use of. General waste from the table is 
excellent as long asitlasts In winter feed 
awarm mash every morning, which may 
be composed of boiled potatoes, turnips or 
other vegetables mixed with shorts and 
meal, the whole to be lightly salted and 
peppered. 





Frequently mix chaff or leaves with. 


oats and wheat, and scatter about the 
coop. The fowls will thus be induced to 
take the exercise so necessary to health and 
activity of the egg-producing organs. 
Meat and ground bone are unexceled “egg 
foods,” if allowed in limited quantities 
Healthy poultry needs no “dosing” with 
“drugs” or “condition powders.” 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Blackberries, raspberries, currants and 
gooseberries are delicious and healthful 
fruits. They never do better or bear more 
abundantly than when located in poultry 
yards. As most varieties of blackberries 
and raspberries ‘‘sucker ” freely, this forrhs 
the easiest method of their propagation, 
and the one ordinarily followed, except that 
black raspberries are usually multiplied, 
by the process of “layering” the tips. In 
setting out young plants, it is a most natu- 
ral mistake to place them too near one 
another, as we do not realize how they will 
look, when fully grown. Rows of black- 
berries should stand from six to eight feet 
apart, and plants from four to five feet in 
the row. Raspberries may be put some- 


what nearer together perhaps, yet even at 
these distances the roots will pretty well 
fill the soil. Currants and gooseberries will 
do something under neglect; but it is un- 
necessary to add that they will do much 
better, when well fertilized and cared for. 
Their propagation is quite simple, All that 


is required is to make cuttings from the 
last year’s growth of wood and from four 
to six inches in length and set the same in 
ground. 

DANVERS, MASS. 
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THE FUTURE FRUIT GROWER. 
WHAT HE MUST DO TO SUCCEED. 


WHILE horticulture has made vast strides 
in the last decade, there is still much to 
learn. One thing is certain; we in these 
parts must change our tactics or be left in 
the rear. The California fruits are making 
such inroads in our fruit trade as are seri- 
ously felt by the growers here. That the 
California pears and peaches are inferior to 
ours in flavor, all good judges of fruit know; 
but this makes little difference in our 
markets so long as California fruits excel 
ours in beauty and size,freedom from insect 
injuries, and gilt-edge style of package. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? 
That is the question! Simply plant only 
of the best and most popular varieties; 
prune and cultivate properly; use arsenites 
at the right time to destroy the codlin moth 
and curculio; thin out the fruit at the 
right time, and doit thoroughly. 

Some say it won’t pay to thin out apples 
ona large scale; but if it pays ona small 
scale it will pay on a large one. Ihave seen 
orchards where the owner would have done 
well to employ active’ men at five dollars a 
day to thin out his apples. In one instance 
there was a large orchard of Jennettings so 
heavily loaded with fruit that they never 
attained a size fit for market, and brought 
the owner little or nothing, tho, if properly 
thinned out, the fruit would have been 
worth fifty cents a bushel in the orchard. 
Besides this, his orchard was nearly ruined 
by limbs breaking from the exhausted 
vitality of the trees. This thinning out of 
fruit I have practiced and advocated for 
forty years, but I have not yet reached quite 
the right gauge when at it; that is, I have 
not learned to take enough peaches off 
when the trees are full. The fruit of such 
varieties as Susquehana, for instance, should 








SUGAR-BEET SAMPLES ANALYZED 


PROFESSOR WYLir, of the Agricultural 
Department, has made an analysis of the 
sugar-beet samples collected from the 
various States. The results will be sub- 
mitted toSecretary Rusk at an early date 
and given general circulation by means of 
printed pamphlets. The State of Washing- 
ton leads all other#, but Montana and the 
Dakotas are rot far behind. Pennsylvania 
is above the average, while New York, 
Illinois and Indiana are a little below. For 
some reason Missouri makes the poorest 
showing of all. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
are a trifle above New York and Illinois. 
Samples were tested as follows, showing the 
percentage of sugar: 


Minnesota, 34, showing 11.39 percentage. 
Wisconsin, 433, showing 11.41 percentage. 
Iowa, 314, showing 11.39 percentage. 

Dakota, 11, showing 12.34 percentage. 
South Dakota, 202, showing 12.20 percentage. 
Nebraska, 59, showing 11. yproestnns. 
pricey ay 11, showing 14.75 
Oregon, 33, showing 13.95 percentage. 





eaten 3 
Ohio, 61, showing 11.97 percentage. 
Pennsylvania, 7, showing 13.02 percentage. 


Professor Wylie states that where a per- 
centage of 11.56 is shown, a ton of beets will 
yield 136 pounds of sugar, merchantable 
sugar. It has been demonstrated that the 
irrigated lands do the best in the produc- 
tion of the sugar beet, and that the Pacific 
slope exceeds all expectations in regard to 

ield and excellence. Minnesota and the 

akotas show excellent results, but, owing 
to the early advent and severity of the win- 
ters, great care must be taken not to let the 
beets remain in the und too late, and 
build the silos so that freezing will be pre- 
vented. Beets should not remain in the 
ground later than October 15th. There 
were meg | losses in Nebraska last season, 
owing to the early frosts. 
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not be nearer than six inches to each other. 
Healthy trees in good soil properly cut back 
at the right season, if the ground be well 
cultivated, will give fruit that always com- 
mands a big price, no matter how much 
the market is glutted with ordinary stock. 
The same holds good in regard to pears and 
apples. 

Grapes, as a rule, are allowed to bear 
three bunches where two, and I believe in 
many instances one bunch alone, would be 
better. I can grow Concords to weigh a 
— to a bunch, and such grapes will 

ring nearly double the price that the ordi- 
nary ones do, besides bearing better; and in 
this we will be well paid for our labor of 
clipping out the smaller bunches. Then 
there is much time and expense saved when 
we go to bagging them; and this we must 
do, as we have formidable enemies in the 
curculio and other insects. Near my vine- 
Ma mee is an apiary of near a hundred bee 

ives, full of industrious little yellow 
banded workers that know what grape 
juice is. I will not admit that a bee can 
puncture the skin of an ordinary grape; but 
when the birds, wasps and yellow-jackets 
begin, the bees follow and will soon wind u 
the — of a small vineyard. Spraying 
do not like. Others may do it, but not I. 

When we have the fruit raised we must 
send only poset fruit to market, put up 
in neat and clean packages of uniform size 
all through, with the grower’s name on the 
package. Then, and not until then, can we 
commpsve with the fruit growers beyond the 
Rockies, who understand these little points 
which go so far to attract purchasers.—S. 
— of Missouri, in American Gar- 

ener. 


Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 


Remove Disease & 


Promote Good Health 


Famous the world over. 

Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Made at St,Helens,England. Sold by drug- 
rists and dealers. New York Depot, 365 

anal Street. 108. 












Liebig Company’s— 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEEF TEA cueapest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Churches, Somonms, etc. also Chimes, 
Peals. For more than half a century 
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folks. 
or Bancroft. 


experience of ill h 
will Here find 


COMPOUND OXYGEN Treatment. 


reliable as those of Lossing or Bancroft. 





420 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 





Do You Want One? 


A Book. A book with a purpose. Not for 
the well and hearty ; rather for the sick and weak, 
“other half” .of humanity. 
tical—it appeals to the common sense of common 
It is historical—as trustworthy as Lossing 


for enneriority over all others. 





The book is prac- 


History repeats itself. So does disease. Self- 
absorption (and a physician sometimes) leads each 
— in ill health to think he is traveling an un- 

nown way of suffering. Would such an one but 
look about him he would find that he was one of a 
large procession. This fact can be turned to advant- 
age by the wise sufferer, because identical experi- 
ence is of the highest value in this short life of ours. 

How eagerly we listen to the acquaintance whose 
th matches our ov" 
to contains just this—500 times mult 

his own symptoms and conditioi. 
the very words of truthful and get-at-able people. 

The volume is DRS. STARKEY & PALEN 


The book referred 
i. Every sufferer 
actly described in 


S Brochure, describing their 


3 t It has often turned the whole life course of a 
reader. The ground it covers is as wide as human suffering ; the facts it sets forth as 


Will you profit by the experience of others? It may be too late, when you get 
experience of your own. Send for the book atleast. It is to be had for the asking, 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


66 Church St. Toronto, Canada, 
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? THe DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


ROSES 


ARE ON THEIR OWN 
and cost no more than the other kinds, - 
~ Propagated and grown by special methods of & 
- ourown, they grow and bloom wherever 
rass grows and water runs, 

S pa> Weare much the largest Rose growers & 
€ in America. Our mail system insures free § 
and safe delivery, and makes us your next @ 
door neighbor. Our New GUIDE for 1892 ¢ 
is the a -_ —_ = veces . 
Tells how to select, get an eep upwards of # 

8 tae varieties of ROSES, BULBS 
o HARDY PLANTS and SEEDS. 
o Tuc DINGEE & CONARD CO. § 
= THE DIN 2 
& Rose Growers &Scedsmen, WEST GROVE,PA. # 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


°@ 











One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


known 





95) Broadway, New York City, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





January 28, 18992. 








A cream of tartar baking powder. Highe=t of 
all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 











DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON =. 

Gold Medal of I 

Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 

Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several mérito- 

rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
co A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLI APPLIN - co. 


ULPIT. 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
- 27 Sudbury S&t., 
m Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 













| hee REATEST INVENTION 


EVERY FAMILY S Quip HAVE IT 
OWorrep ws puT UP rey 


WHITMAN 


TEPHEN F “AND ee — 
PHILAD! 





FORTY-SIX1H ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1890...........§101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist) ... . 568,525 Li 


$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








PE nincoocosvngrceg> os sonvvenrensconngetesnnsdoncendpebcavegsecescncenesed $28,868,854 71 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890. ..............sceseceeee eeserese 1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 
EL IIE, TEED. nn ons 5ngnniisnnch so pdgntccececo cocsuesé ecencssebdurntsnes 5,371,235 38 
Less interest accrued January Ist, 1890. ............ccccessccecsceceseceeeees 441,344 64— 4,929,800 74—$32,158 100 
z $132,616,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 


LaWenebenp we PONE TON URN V ENTS ODO NEUSECWOOe) ces conecovesoc epectbeedivesees $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances... 6,201,271 54 
TOE NE BO PBs ons ee cc sco ccc ccccccccocccepeveccscecsosocss $13,279,544 02 
Team GUE TOSCO N Ri anise Sasias Sadie onnn ec ccc esceccccdscgscccecssceceese socses voce 290,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, Ctc...................scccceeceececes ces seveeceeve 5,400,061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.............. ... 1,082,662 8€—$20,052,526 04 





ASSETS. 





ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
™evrrrxs or DLAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Greens 









HAVE RESEIVED THE 40S 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 
CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION CASH 

vo EASY 
HONOR 

AND PAYMENTS 
GRAND 
GOLD — 
MEDAL 





TORENT. 
Prenouncea by Eminent Actists ‘ 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. | BOSTON 





mee DIES. TO 


a Present 
to Basted subscriber. 
test offer. Now’s 


TEA 






ders for our celebrated T 


aster,or Web- 


Rose To’ 
ster’s Dictio: ami, Cas 7 on receipt. 
of $2. TE GREAT AS AMERICA A CO., 

P. 0. Box and 33 Vesey St New York. 


Garetutservce. T)QQ( 5 SOV 6 AGENCY, Boston 
woop FLOORS. 


WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TEXWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. \. 
Branch: 247 Falton Street, Brooklyn, 












Cash on deposit, on hand, and in tramsit.............cccccesccceescecseeecccetacseceeseece $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 
Se ish thspgs ch he os sdiahda noha tededel dpbods Saskcthcbe spaces riiiccnssnpncdodedente 63,867 546 
Rh gorknntccokeupiign tov isensncuts be Rogwase dey eglhicos ss Aopetedicsouspescnnnsson 14,341,917 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
ERS RCE NE A GEE 8 TREES PEPE REN ET REL SOE 19,446,083 15 
Temp y Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511).......... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
RE Ds cas cnsscncancdepestnncscdscncmsscces escvccdcdebendecsccccs 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 
SEs ss tk> > 0. Gbnan.<d @ wevaphenns id poenbasinesuhhapcbibeubecscvdcatanbcipdiecse 1,858,327 00 
Premiums o1 on ‘existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000)... 1,421,828 15 
I I iiss tenn dsnoscbnnaswaneseehsseakebecnsencttevessensdeccbose Seeteneescese 195,812 11 
Accrued interest on investments, January SEEN &ve\sodsentin’d Bpistabeckottuecoes 474,823 52—112,564,371 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... . . 3,383,438 58 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891... . 
Appropriated as follows: 





..81 165,947,809 97 


Approved losses in course of payment....... .. « 








penequctiie: ¢) a $613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ctc........... .ccccceceecceeeeeeee 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (clai not pi 99,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentea)........... 66. 66. cee cee wee cencees 22,901 83 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

GID, vdicdnnctins cadences bs cheneslpersnee: qecccckecsespocedoo-s | © sesvncenbees Scechecd 99, —— = 


#101,049, 359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard..... os'h c CPEECASE WES S ws acts $14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund....................0.eceeeeeee $8,670,539 50 

MRR RTO QUIN ois a 5 oc cis cscccvccke ebsécssbccccncccccsessccsces 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 


remium. 
. GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN 


ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS, INCOME. 

In the year 1880:........... $22,229,979 | Jan. 1, 1881 “aman Jan. 1 I... $43,183,954 | 1880....... $8,964,719 

In the year 1885............ 68,521,452 Jan. 1886......!. 250,674,500 | Jan. 1, 1886...... 864,321 | 1885... . : 

In the year 180....... 150¢9060068 | Jaan: 1, 1801 aca | Jan gree | Jans 1S. Toe AND | 18002. 2. aera 





Number of policies issued during ‘eae year, 45,754. 


New Insurance 8159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469, 


Amount at risk, & 69,338,726. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, JOHN N. STEARNS 
WALTER H. LEWIS, WM. L. STRONG, 
EDWARD MARTIN, W. F. SUCKLEY 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 


HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBs, L. L. WHITE, 


4. C. MORTIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK; Vice-President. 
; ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
- RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 





Send for Catalogue. 


‘A. HUNTINGTON. M.D., Medical Diractor. 


Watch and Clock Co 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 


383 Washingten, Padi Mgiden Vane; New York 
ak | 170 State i 





woobD eae 
TRINTIEG Daas ‘ae 
Leads etc, 
E 
& spruce Street. w Verk. 





W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 

Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contatns no 

opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 

and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 

Poisoned by di and pr its night sweats and 

tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For ‘Sale by all Druggietr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., 1,00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 











ae TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPRNSLS INOLUDED. 





A Party will Leave New York February 24 
for a Grand Tour of 40 Days through 
the Southern States and 


ME X1C O. 


The tri be made in a Splendid z 8 Dining 
Veatibuied Train, com 
Car, and a Composite Car, with ere aber Bat 
wa ante tin ne will be. et gi ¥. i AJ A... K, iti 
— e time ven c. e c fs 
historic and 


places 0 
Mex including ight . “a ry ‘he city 
Mexi ~ a Fiv aye T ay over the Poet 


pens Railway, and Two ays in Guadala- 


“The: outward route is via Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Galveston and San Antonio, returnin, ne via El Paso, 
Las Vegas, Hot Springs, and ‘Kansas Ci y. 


California Excursions, February 2, ll and 24 
an 


Annual poring | Trip to Colorado, Galitetnia, the 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, etc., April 

Special Train through Europ . the rty to 
leave New York by the 

Send for descriptive beok, mentioning the particu- 
lar tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway (opposite City Hall), N. Y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Omaha and Denver. 
efficient service | it bab a, Seaaen, a 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the A Seeerin: Getinest. 
P.S. TEUSTIS, General Pass’r Agt. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RRS ml. 











HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past the St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements Vieve been ant in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room connecting with the old  well- 
known “ Taylor's Restaurant. 














WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





Tus Ilnpsrgupsut Pusss, 41 To 43 GoLD STREs? HEAR FULSON SEREES 









